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NOTICE 



THE statements set forth in this and the accompanying 
volume of the WORLD SURVEY were presented 
originally at the World &irvey Conference, held at 
Atlantic City, N. J., January 6 to 9, 1920. As a result of that 
conference, and in the light of further data derived in the pro- 
gressive development of the survey, the original statements 
have been freely revised and expanded. They are, therefore, 
complete only in the measure that the survey itself is complete, 
and are here presented not so much as final statements as re- 
vised preliminary announcements of the facts tiius far revealed 
by the extensive survey task, much of which is necessarily still 
being carried on. 

With the progress of the survey, special problems, particular 
fields and important phases of work, will demand separate survey 
statements adequately to present the facts. These statements 
will be issued as auxiliary survey volumes, and will conform in 
size and style to the Handy Volume Edition of the WORLD 
SURVEY. Several auxiliary volumes are already in process of 
preparation. Others will follow as the need arises. 

The first of these auxiliary volumes is a manual and guide 
entitled "How to Study the World Survey." It is a handbook 
for pastors, teachers and members of study groups who wish to 
use the WORLD SURVEY as a text book. Intended for use 
in the class room of school or college, or in missionary circles 
and young people's societies, it will be found invaluable in mak- 
ing the survey volumes yield the largest amount of important 
and interesting information. Uniform with the Handy Volume 
Edition of the WORLD SURVEY at fifty cents a copy, cash 
witii order. 

Copyright has been secured covering all the survey material 
here presented. Text, charts, maps and graphs are all included. 
Persons desuing to reprint any portion of the text or to repro- 
duce any of the illustrations are requested to obtain the nec- 
essary permission from the Sales Department, Interchurch World 
Movement, 45 West 18th Street, New York City. Permission 
to reprint will be granted only with the understanding that a 
credit line also be run as follows: "Copyright by Interchurch 
World Movement of North America; reprinted with permission." 
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THE AMERICAN VOLUME OF 

THE SURVEY 

Foreword 



THE American Volume of the Interchurch World Survey includes the 
statements and budgets prepared by the following survey departments: 
Home Missions, American Education, American Religious Education, 
Ministerial Salaries, Pensions, and American Hospitals and Homes. The results 
of the surveys reported in this volume are in the nature of a national spiritual 
stock-taking. They reveal conditions as they actually exist today; they disclose 
essential details; they present unusual opportunities. Above all, they constitute 
an impressive call to the performance of obvious duties imperatively demanded 
in the interests of the whole nation. These can be fully discharged only through the 
fullest measure of sympathetic cooperation by all the churches. 

The home missions survey discloses the changed conditions confronting the church 
in urban and rural life; the extent to which it has failed to function in each and why. 
It also offers a plan and program of constructive advance to remedy the defects pointed 
out and to meet the obvious challenge of a changing social order. 

The report on American education reveals two vital needs of our schools and collies; 
an increase in their endowments to ensure the highest scholastic standards; and a 
deeper infusion of the Christian spirit in education so that the coming leadership of 
the nation and the world shall be morally sound and spiritually effective. 

The report on religious education shows that the time devoted to the religious 
training of American youth is ridiculously inadequate; that the application of scholas- 
tic and pedagogical standards to religious education is away below par; and that the 
needed professional supervision is practicaUy unknown. A plan and program of 
advance is suggested. 

Ministerial salaries, pensions, and relief, as disclosed by the survey, are in a deplorable 
state. The ministry approaches bankruptcy. The ranks of our spiritual leadership 
are being constantly depleted and recruiting is increasingly difficult owing to the 
failure of the laity to develop a sound business policy of conserving the best asset 
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of the church — ^an educated mmistry free from financial anxiety during active service 
and assured of the future. 

The reason why so many hospitals and homes under church auspices are needed is 
that suffering humanity can best be served and cured in an atmosphere chai^ged with 
Christian love and sympathy to be found nowhere else. 

The needs disclosed in these surveys are tremendous. They must be met if the church 
is to secure the moral leadership of the world. They can be met if, as during 
war-time, the Christian forces in the nation will unite to put through a constructive 
and cooperative program of advance in which the public, as well as themselves, 
may entertain the utmost confidence. 

To any readers of this volume who may still be inclined to stress the old argument, 
"Let us evangelize America before we go to the foreign field," it is sufficient to say: 
The revelations contained in this volume are a direct challenge to you to do exactly 
what you say should be done. 

If you are sincerely interested in the spiritual condition of America you cannot fail 
to be impressed, even if you are not appalled, by these disclosures of the religious 
condition of your own land. 

If you really mean what you say when you say "America first," then you cannot 
fail to see that your own country needs your help at once, even if you are not con- 
vinced as to your duty elsewhere. 

There is no phase of American religious life that is functioning as completely or 
efficiently as it should. There are many lacks and many needs. But these mean 
just as many opportunities for service. And service is always personal. 

Therefore, as you reaa these painful disclosures of lacks and wants and needs in the 
religious life of your own beloved land, do not do it in any detached or impersonal 
way. Keep this thought constantly in your mind as you read: This is my coimtry 
that I am reading about. This is my church that is failing in its duty. 

But do not let any pessimism creep into your mind. You are not a doctor making 
an autopsy on a dead body You are a consulting physician, feeling the pulse of 
one you love and intend to save. 

If hitherto you have done little or nothing except "belong" to some church, these 
surveys will disclose your opportunity to become an active force. If you have been 
a worker, but have not really "found yourself," here is thechance to "lose yourself " 
in some absolutely compelling task that cannot be denied. 
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THE HOME MISSIONS 

SURVEY 

THE purpose of the home missions survey is to reveal the existing facts in 
the home field and to supply the needs disclosed. This task necessarily 
involves a large amount of painstaking research which in turn serves as the 
basis for a program of advance. The aims may be sununarized as follows: 

1. To discover the unchurched areas and groups and the un-Christian factors in the 
social life of the United States, Alaska, Hawaii and the West Indies.* 

2. To aid the churches, by the process of self-examination, to estimate their own 
material and spiritual resources and to discover ways and means by which these 
resources may be developed to their highest usefulness. 

3. To state a program adequate to meet the needs revealed by the survey, which 
program can be budgeted in terms of policies, leadership and money. 

4. To appraise the impact and influence of each individual church and mission station 
upon its own constituency and its own conmiunity in order to help it to provide for 
public worship, religious education and its share of conmiunity service. 

5. To avoid the exhaustion possible through competitive enterprises and to eliminate 
the waste of over-lapping, thus planning for the most economical as well as the most 
efficient distribution of church forces. 

6. To create a feeling of conmion purpose and destiny among the churches by means 
of a common understanding of common tasks and by helping the churches of a given 
conmiunity to plan their programs together. 

7. To establish a scientific method for the location of churches and for the determin- 
ing of their programs. 

The spiritual significance of this survey of the churches and home mission stations 
lies in the fact that it is a self-examination. No outside experts or disinterested 
students are to take stock of the churches. The ministers, laymen and laywomen 
are provided with the necessary schedules and plans of organization to secure this 
thorough-going investigation. In this are great promises for growth in vision, and 
the release of forces that will make the vision a reality, such as will usher in a new 
day of greater service for the church. 

^Tbe West Indies is included in the American volume since the relicious work in the islands is carried on chiefly by 
home mUion agendes. 
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SCOPE AND CONTENT 
OF THE SURVEY 

AN ATTEMPT is made to study all 
XjL the factors in both urban and rural life, 
necessary for determining the program of the 
churches, separately and in cooperative groups. 
For example, in the Cities Division, there are 
the following schedules: 

1. For the city as a whole. 

This schedule reveals those needs of the 
entire city which cannot be met by any one 
church or group of churches. 

2. For the different districts or communities in 
the city. 

By mapping those sections of the larger cities 
which have a life more or less in common, and 
where the churches are face to face with similar 
problems, we discover those social units whose 
needs must be met by a group of churches. 
This schedule reveals the common social 
service to be rendered by the churches. Prob- 
lems of housing, health, recreation, vice, crime 
and delinquency, are studied in relation to the 
churches. 

3. For each individual church. 

Through this schedule, the growth and present 
strength of the church are appraised. The 
eflSciency of its organization, its property and 
equipment, its staff and service to the com- 
munity are investigated. For the first time, 
an attempt is made to measure the in-, 
fluence of each individual church on the moral 
and spiritual welfare of the people of the com-' 
munity. 

The needs of each church for property, equip- 
ment and staff, over a period of five years, are ' 
set down, after all the local and community 
factors have been taken into accoimt. 

4. For a population census. 

This schedule has a two-fold purpose: 

o. To secure data for immediate use by the 
churches in an ingathering of members and 
special evangelistic efforts. 

b. To determine the population factors and 
the tendencies toward any changes in popu- 



lation which would affect the program of the 
churches. 

In the Town and Country Division, a similar 
scheme is provided for each county; i.e., there 
are the following schedules: 

1. For the county as a whole. 

2. For each normal community or trading 
center in the county. 

3. For each individual church. 

4. For a population census. 

Schedules with certain necessary variations 
have been provided for Negro churches and 
conmiunities, distinctly new American com- 
munities, small mining and other industrial 
communities, the Mex-Americans, the orientals 
and the American Indians. Special studies are 
also being made of the migrant groups; such 
as the lumber-jacks, the migratory harvest 
workers and the laborers in the small fhiit and 
canning industries. 

THE COUNTY AS A UNIT 

IN THE TOWN 

AND COUNTRY SURVEY 

BY TAKING the county as the irnit in 
organizing the town and country survey, 
it is possible 



1, To cover all the territory. 

2. To locate all the imchurched areas and 
groups. 



* • ^ 



3. To indicate all the normal conunimity 
centers. 

4. To associate for religious purposes the peo- 
ple who have a common social, industrial and 
civic life. 

By making the survey denominationally it 
would hardly be possible to achieve these ends 
for: 

1. There are areas of the county where no 
denomination is at work. 

2. There are groups of people unreached by 
any chiu-eh. - 

3. The denominational approach sees com- 
mimity need from its own angle only. 
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PROCEDURE OF THE SURVEY 

THE procedure for realizing the above pur- 
poses is very much the same for both rural 
and urban communities. For example, in a 
rural county: 

1. A county supervisor is appointed, usually 
one of the younger trained ministers, whose 
church is willing to release him temporarily for 
this service, ahd who is willing himself to do 
the work for the enlargement of his own 
knowledge and eicperience. His expenses for 
the survey are paid by the Movement. 

2. A county survey council is formed represent- 
ing the best leadership among the ministers and 
the la3anen of all the denominations having 
churches in the county. This council cooperates 
with the supervisor and passes upon the find- 
ings. 

3. The supervisor proceeds to visit each com- 
munity and each local church, where in con- 
sultation with the people, on the ground, the 
schedules are filled out. 

4. A map of the county is made, on which are 
indicated the location of all the churches, the 
names of the denominations, the circuit systems, 
the residences of the pastors, and the boundaries 
of each parish. This map, when completed, 
shows at once all of the normal church and 
community centers and the unevangelized 



5* After the map is completed and all informa- 
tion from the coimty is gathered, the county 
coimcil sununons representatives from all the 
churches in the coimty to a meeting at the 
county-seat, to which also the church officials, 
general and missionary, interested in the terri- 
tory are invited. At this meeting the tabulated 
results of the survey are made known, the condi- 
tion of all the churches in all of the communities 
is discussed, and the unchurched areas and 
groups are allotted by common consent. As each 
situation is taken up, the needs are debated 
fully and recommendations for a five-year 
program are made. No reconmiendation is 
accepted xmless unanimous. 

6. These recommendations are later submitted 
to a meeting of the State Survey Council, which 
is officially appointed and represents the de- 



nominational missionary agencies functioning 
within the state. Each denominational rep- 
resentative on the State Survey Council will be 
asked to affix his signature to the budget pro- 
gram sheet opposite the budget items of the 
churches of his denomination. 

7. Each missionary superintendent is then 
asked to submit the items that affect the 
chiu*ches of his denomination to the proper 
society or board for approval. 

These boards have created a Home Missions 
Committee of Review for the purpose of such 
interboard discussion as may be necessary. 

PRINCIPLES FOR MAKING A 
PROGRAM AND BUDGET 

AS A guide to the denominational superin- 
jljL tendents and local church officials in the 
making of a program and budget, the following 
principles have been commended by theNational 
Coimcil of Review, composed of official repre- 
sentatives from the mission boards and societies 
concerned. At their request these proposals 
have been submitted to all the boards for offi- 
cial approval. Favorable action is being re- 
ceived as fast a3 boards are able to discuss and 
pass upon them. By this means it is hoped 
that it may be possible to get an agreement on 
the administration of future missionary funds 
in the widest and most statesmanlike manner. 

It should be noted that the Interchurch World 
Movement as such does not attempt to decide 
policies and does not undertake administrative 
action of any sort that involves any function 
of the duly constituted denominational agen- 
cies. Before any item in the program is effec- 
tive it must be passed upon by the denomina- 
tional agency involved. The coimty and state 
councils are so organized as to provide the 
channels by which the reconmiendations of 
the survey reach the denominational agencies. 

UNCHURCHED TERRITORY 

THE following principles have been pro- 
posed for determining the allocation of 
unchurched territory and groups: 

1. There should not be, under ordinary circum- 
stances, more than one church for one thousand 
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evangelical population. Exceptions to this 
general rule would be few. 

2. The religious preference of residents in the 
commimity as shown by the survey and the 
population census should find expression in the 
decisions reached. 

3. Certain geographical facts will have an 
important bearing. 

4. The ability, in men and money and super- 
vision, of the denomination to place a resident 
pastor will necessarily be one of the determining 
factors. 

5. The equitable distribution of responsibility 
among all denominations will be sought. 

OCCUPIED TERRITORY 

THE chim^hes and the boards should take 
into account the following factors in a more 
economical distribution of their present forces: 

1. The democratic principle of local sdf- 
determination. 

2. Depending upon the denominational con- 
nections of the churches in a given community — 

(a). The formation and maintenance of a 
single denominational church and the uniting 
of churches in the preferred denomination. 

(b). The voluntary withdrawal of one church 
from a field and a reciprocal exchange of an 
equivalent opportunity in some other com- 
munity to the denomination which withdraws. 

(c). A federation of denominational churches 
with the maintenance of then* denominational 
connections in some manner to be agreed 
upon locally. 

3. The fact that the acceptance of responsibility 
by a denomination in a given community in- 
volves the adequate support of a resident 
minister with proper living conditions and the 
development of the church along lines of wor- 
ship, religious education and community s^rice. 

BUDGET PROJECTS 

THE classification of projects which should 
be admitted to the budget for missionary 
aid has been agreed to in a conference of home 
mission board secretaries, as follows: 



1. Purely missionary responsibilities. 

These would include church projects in fidds 
where a given church is wholly or chiefly 
responsible for religious and social life and can 
be made to meet adequately these needs along 
lines of worship, religious education and com- 
munity service, and where adequate aid must 
be given, for a more or less indefinite period, 
on a purely missionary baas. 

2. Urgent home base opportunity situations 
where aid is necessary. 

These would include church projects upon which 
the conmiunity is dependent for religious and 
social life, which can be made to meet those 
needs adequately, but where local constituoicieB 
cannot provide the kind of program needed now 
in order to place the church within the five-year 
period on a baas not only self-sustaining, but 
able to give support to world evangelization in 
financial aid, spiritual life and Christian leader- 
ship. 

3. Special denominational obligations. 

These include special projects which the 
denominations must undertake in order to meet 
their missionary obligations. 

SURVEY RELATIONS 

THE work of the foreign missionary societies 
operating in the United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii and the West Indies, is included for 
survey and budget making purposes in the 
Home Missions Survey Department, by agree- 
ment with the Foreign Survey Department. 

The schools for Negroes, mountain people, 
American Indians, Spanish-speaking people 
in the United States and the sdiools in Alaska, 
Hawaii and the West Indies are being surveyed 
by the Home Missions Survey Department, by 
agreement with the American Education Survey 
Department. 

Certain information regarding the Sunday 
school and other religious educational agencies 
in the local communities is being gathered by 
those making the survey in the Home Missions 
Survqr Department, by agreement with the 
American Religious Education Surv^r Depart- 
ment. 
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The approach for the survey of these institu- 
tions in Alaska, Hawaii and the West Indies is 
made through the representatives of the Home 
Missions Survey Department, by agreement 
with the American Hospitals and Homes Survey 
Department. 

A united approach to the churches involved in 
the study of the religious life of students at tax- 
supported colleges and university centers is 
made possible by an arrangement with the 
American Eklucation Siu^ey Department. 

In other numerous ways an effort is being made 
to coordinate and unify the making of the 
surveys and program among agencies interested 
in the same mission fields. 

The Home Missions Survey Department is 
receiving budgets from general home mission 
boards, women's home mission boards, church 
erection boards, freedmen's aid societies and 
Sunday school extension societies. 

Within the Home Missions Survey Depart- 
ment there Ure four survey divisions as follows: 
Town and Country, City, New York Metro- 
politan, Outlying Territories. 



Each of these survey divisions is responsible for 
gathering the information and assembling the 
program as it ^ects the budget items, in its 
particular field. Together the four survey 
divisions cover the entire territory of the United 
States and its possessions. In addition there 
are seven survey coordination divisions which 
are related in then* field work to one or more 
of the four survey divisions. 

These survey coordination divisions are: 
Negro Americans, New Americans, Migrant 
Groups, American Indian, Orientals in the 
United States, Spanish-speaking Peoples in the 
United States, and Industrial. 

These survey coordination divisions make it 
possible to have available for the use of each 
of the four sarvey divisions the counsel of 
specialists in particular fields of home mission 
endeavor. 

It is fully expected that the survey will yield 
data sufficiently comprehensive to make pos- 
sible the preparation of a series of volumes 
dealing with all of these vital problems of Ameri- 
can church life. 
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THE city survey covers all the cities in the United States with 5,000 ot more 
population, except those lying withm the New York metropolitan district. 
These cities numbered over 1,200 and had over 34,000,000 people in 1910. 
They are in every state in the Union and present every advantage and di8advant^;e 
of geography, topography, climate, industry and virile human life. They reveal 
municipal governments of every moral aspect. 

They represent in endless series the social, political, industrial and religious condi- 
tions of American life; every race and social class; every nation in the world is repre- 
sented; every combination of good and evil and every contrast of luxury and poverty. 

In them are the ^gressive and the hopeful; the dull and the despairing, and every 
type of conservative and radical that the modem world has produced. 

In the midst of all this is the church, the city church — ^baffled, bewildered, sometimes 
advancing, frequently retreating; faltering, uncertain; yet possessing the "Word of 
Life," and the spiritual power to make the American city "the New Jerusalem." 



CITIES OF 2,500 OR MORE INHABITANTS IN 1910 

SIZE OF DOTS INDICATES PROPORTIONATE SIZE OF CITIES 
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HOW CITIES HAVE GROWN 

THE age of modem cities did not begin in 
earnest until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. This growth of cities is a world-wide 
phenomenon. In Europe, of the 168 cities in 
the 100,000 class in 1910, over 100 were added 
since 1850. 

Even the ancient cities of Europe have grown 
most rapidly in recent years. Four-fifths of 
the growth of London is credited to the past 
c^tury although it is probably 2,000 years old. 
Paris, older even than London, is more than 
four times as large as it vras in 1800; and Petro- 



Cides of 100,000 and Over in Europe 


Year 


Number of Cities 


1900 
1800 
1700 
1600 


168 
20 
14 
7 



grad, up to the time of the war, had increased 
threefold in seventy-five years. 

In Asia many cities have increased in like i»o- 
portion, and the same is true of South Africa, 
Australia and South America. 

The Canadian cities have added to thar pop- 
ulation with a rapidit7 scarcely less than that 
in the United States. 

Canada is a rural country but its cities have 
grown at an enormous rate. The vast 8tz«tches 

of westan Canada still remain sparsely in- 
habited, while such cities as Toronto, Quebec 
Hamilton.Winnipegand Vancouver have added 
to their populations with a rapidity scarcely 
exceeded by that of the great cities on the 
Amoican side of the border. 

The Amoican cities are babes on the planet 
Their youth may serve as an excuse for many 
of their shortcomings. 

In 1800 there were six cities in the United States, 
Philadelphia, New York, Baltimc»«, Boston, 
Charleston and Salem, which had a combined 
population of about 200,000, or less than the 
total population of Portland. Oregon, which 
now ranks twenty-eighth among the cities. 



THE AGE OF CITIES 

COMPARED WITH THE CITIES OF THE 

OLD WORLD THE AMERICAN CITIES 

ARE BABES ON THE PLANET 
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THE NUMBER OF CITIES 

THE niunber of cities has increased amaz- 
ingly, until in 1910 there were 2,402 places 
of more than 2,600 population in the United 
States. 



Growth of Population 


in Cities of 8,000 




and Over in the United States | 




(From U. S. Cenrat, 1910s Volume L] 


f 


Census 


No. of 




Total 


Percent. 


Year 


Places 


Population 


Population 
U.S. 


Total 
Population 


1910 


778 


36,726,720 


91,972,266 


38.8 


1900 


666 


26,142,978 


76,994,676 


33.1 


1890 


449 


18,327,987 


62,247,714 


29.1 


1880 


291 


11,460,894 


60,166,788 


22.8 


1870 


226 


8,071,876 


38,668,371 


20.9 


1860 


141 


6,072,266 


31,443,321 


16.1 


1860 


86 


2,897,686 


23,191,876 


12.6 


1840 


44 


1,463,994 


17,069,463 


8.6 


1880 


26 


864,609 


12,866,020 


6.7 


1820 


13 


476,136 


9,638,463 


4.9 


1810 


11 


366,920 


7,239,881 


4.9 


1800 


6 


210,873 


6,308,483 


4.0 


1790 


6 


131,472 


3,929,214 


3.3 



This table reveals clearly the rapid growth of 
cities of 8,000 or more population since the first 
United States census (1790). In the ten years 
between 1900 and 1910, 218 new cities of 8,000 
population were added, or nearly as many as 
in the first eighty years of our national exis- 
tence. 

In 120 years, 772 cities of 8,000 or more people, 
with a total population of 36,696,248 were 
added, or more than nine times as many people 
as were in the entire United States when the 
first census was taken in 1790. 

In 1910 there were 14,186 incorporated places 
of all sizes in the United States. Of these 
2,402 were cities of 2,600 or more people. The 
remaining 11,784 towns and villages are embry- 
onic cities. When the 1920 census is tabulated 
it will doubtless be shown that nearly 300 of 
these towns have now become cities. It is sig- 
nificant that the rate of growth of cities has 
exceeded that of the total population of the 
country. 



THE SIZE OF CITIES 

THE size of cities and the proportion of 
people in the larger ones is a more signifi- 
cant thing for the church than the niunber 
of towns. The peculiarly urban conditions 
which make the task of the city church difficult 
are not so noticeable in cities of less than 60,000 
but they become evident and increasingly acute 
as the population increases by hundreds of 
thousands. 



City Population ia the United States, 1910 




(From U. S. Ceiuut 


, 1910t Volume I.) 
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16.7 


60 
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22.1 


109 


50,000 
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26.6 


229 


25,000 


28,543,816 


31.4 


601 


10,000 


34,163,024 


37.1 


1,230 


5,000 


38,617,727 


41.9 


2,402 


2,500 


42,623,383 


46.3 



The greatest increase in population in the 
United States has been in the larger cities. 
From 1900 to 1910 the population of the whole 
coimtry increased 21 per cent. The rural 
population increased 11.2 per cent., whereas 
the cities of 26,000 and over, of which there 
are 229, increased 66 per cent. One-tenth of 
the total population of the United States lives 
in three cities — New York, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia. 



THE greatest need of the city is a pow- 
erful and effective religion, one that will 
lay hold of its masses and its problems, and 
master them for good. Hence the place 
and fimction of the Christian church. The 
chimJi is not incidental to the city life, 
but it is necessary to its highest welfare. — 
Bishop Frederick De Land Leeie 
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METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS 

ABOUT the larger cities twenty-five metro- 
. politan districta have bem listed by 
the United States Coisus Bureau, including the 
area within ten miles of the city limits. Thus, 
all cities of 200,000 and over are included in 
these metropolitan districts. They are as fol- 
lows: New York, including both Newark and 
Jfflsey City, N. J., each of which has over 
200,000 inhabitants; Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco- 
Oakland, Baltimore, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Detroit, Buffalo, Los 
Angeles, Milwaukee, Providence, Washington, 
New Orleans, Kansas City (Missouri and 
Kansas), Louisville, Rochester, Seattle, Pent- 
land, (Or^ion), Indianapolis and Denver. 

In these 25 metropolitan districts one-fourth of 
the population of the United States lives on one 
four-hundredth of the land area of the country. 



DISTRIBUTION OF CHURCH AND 

NON-CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 

CITY OF PHIUUIELPHIA. 1918 




Total population of PtiJiadelphia 1.683.664* 

Total PralestanI ehuftti memttefsHp 3l9,6St 
Totat non-Prolestant church nwmbenhip 

4fi6.770r 77B,<22 
Total non-church memlMraWp 907^2 
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These districts are the dynamic, controlling 
craiters of American life. The commerce of the 
land colters in thrai. They are built around 
the baac industries and control them. The 
great financial institutions are there. They 
have culture, adence and art They fix the 
IHices of coDunodities; mold public opinion and 
start the "fads." They have great political 
power. In tbent every city problem is found 
in its t«iseet, most acute and active Ixm. 

Here the church has not kept pace with the 
increasing population, nor is it effectively 
reaching the great masses of the people. In 
some sections of these cities it has failed com- 
pletely and has beoi for years in retreat b^ore 
iiLcreasing populations and unboimded oppor^ 
timities. It has beai bafQed by new conditions 
which it could not meet and hinda^ by tradi- 
tions and methods which it could not adf4}t to 
its ever-changing CTvironmoit. 



' I ''Hit outcome of home missions in America 
■^ in the next twenty-five years will deter- 
mine the destiny of American Protestantism 
and the natiaa itself.— O. G. DiAe. 
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Reasons for City Growth 



THE growth of cities is in response to inexorable law. No attempt to check 
their development has ever succeeded. Aristotle limited the ideal city to 
10,000 inhabitants. Plutarch and Cicero sought by persuasion to turn back 
the current of inmiigration from the country. Justinian tried to stop it by l^al 
measures. The Tudors and the Stuarts issued proclamations forbidding the erection 
of new houses in London and enjoining the country people to return to their homes. 
At various periods between 1549 and 1672 the extension of Paris beyond certain limits 
was prohibited by law. 

In America attempts to discourage the growth of cities are almost unknown; instead, 
every effort has been made to stimulate their growth. City governments have tried 
to anticipate the increasing population by providing water supply and transportation 
for years in advance. Chambers of conunerce and boards of trade vie with one 
another in bidding for new industries. Cities advertise their facilities for commerce 
and their desirability as places of residence. 

On the whole, the rate of city growth can neither be accelerated nor retarded by the 
wisdom of philosophers or the edicts of rulers. It is determined by laws of social 
evolution over which neither kings nor philosophers have ultimate control. 



INCREASE IN WORLD 
POPULATION 

THE triiunphs of medicine and sanitation 
in checking epidemic diseases and reduc- 
ing the mortality rate in cities to a point below 
the birth-rate have been the most important 
factors in the advancing rate of increase of the 
world's population, which has been fundamental 
to the swift growth of cities in recent years. 
In the Middle Ages and even later the cities of 
Europe depended chiefly on the influx of 
country people for their growth. Deaths 
annually equalled or exceeded the number of 
births. 

In 1917 the death rate in the cities of the United 
States was lugher than in rural districts: 16.2 
to 18.0 per thousand population; but were it 
not for the excessive number of deaths due to 
occupational diseases and accidents it is prob- 
able that the death-rate in the American cities 



would be lower than in the rural sections. In 
1917 the death-rate in the states of California^ 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey and 
Washington was actually lower in the cities than 
in the rural districts. 

SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERIES 
AND INVENTIONS 

SCIENTIFIC discoveries and mechanical 
inventions have revolutionized the manu- 
facturing of the world. This ''industrial revolu- 
tion'' is a primary cause of the development of 
modem cities and differentiates them more than 
any other thing from the cities of former times. 
The day of the handworker is past, as machin- 
ery now does and does better almost everything 
that was formerly done by the human hand. 
The centralizing of machines in the great fac- 
tories of modem cities has furnished a perma- 
nent basis for the development and growth of 
urban populations. 
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FACILITIES FOR COMMERCE 

FACILITIES for commerce are essential 
factors in the growth of cities. Cities must 
secure their food and the raw materials for 
their industries from the outside, and in ex- 
change must send their manufactiu^ products 
to the outside world. Thus th^r depend upon 
rapid and adequate transportation facilities 
for their very eidstence. Their rate of growth 
and the ultimate population which they may 
have is determined by the volume of trade 
which these facilities can carry. 

The increase in the speed and capacity of mod- 
em vehicles of commerce — ocean steamships, 
locomotives, and motor trucks — ^has multiplied 
the volume of traffic over the old channels and 
thus made possible a proportionately greater 
growth of cities. 

WATER TRANSPORTATION 

WATER transportation is closely asso- 
ciated with the development of great 
cities. All of the 18 cities in the United States 
in 1910 with 300,000 or more population were 
ocean ports, Great Lakes' ports or were located 
on navigable rivers. Of the 60 cities with 
100,000 or more people, only ten were without 
some form of water transportation. 

RAILROAD FACILITIES 

THE railroads in the United Statesincreased 
in mileage from 23 miles in 1830 to 266,381 
miles in 1916, in which year they carried over 
1,039,012,308 passengers, and 1,293,090,236 
tons of freight. They connect all the larger 
centers of population and are important factors 
in the growth of cities. 

GOOD ROADS 



which all the villages and farms in the United 
States exchange their products with those of 
the cities. 

ECONOMIC LAW 

HIGHER wages also play their part in the 
city's growth. The offer of larger pay 
in the specialized work of the city combined 
with steady employment is continually attract- 
ing men from the farms to the industries of 
the city. 

SOCIAL INSTINCT 

THE social instinct finds its satisfaction in 
the city which offers distinct advantages 
for the getting together of like-minded folks, 
whether it be for purely social purposes or for 
the more serious educational and vocational 
aspects of life. 

CHRISTIAN SPIRIT 

THE Christian spirit has been a great con- 
tributing factor in the growth of cities. It 
has furnished the humanitarian impulse and 
helped to make effective the great scientific 
discoveries affecting public health. It has 
inspired the movements which have reduced 
infant mortality rates and fostered the pre- 
vention of child-labor, thus increasingthe world's 
population. It has been directly responsible 
for the reduction of vice and the elimination 
of the liquor traffic. The Christian spirit has 
made possible the world-wide extension of 
modem conunerce by creating confidence and 
good-will throughout the world. By engender- 
ing the spirit of cooperation it has made possible 
the collective production of the modem factory 
and the harmony and effectiveness of the mul- 
titude of diverse elements in the modem city. 



RURAL public roads, totaling 2,467,884 There is a hopeful aspect in the social move- 
miles, with 296,290 miles of surfaced ments of today. Even the radical ones have 
road, form the basic network of channels by some Christian ideals. 



THE modem city is redeemable, and its conquest for health, for purity, 
for intelligence and for obedience to himian and divine law is the chief 
Christian business — Bishop Frederick De Land Leete. 
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Effects of City Growth 



THE evolution of humanity is going forward rapidly in the great cities. Man 
has been transforming his environment and now he is in turn being trans- 
formed by it. Just as he once changed his jungle and forest home to plowed 
fields and pastures, so now is he changing pasture lands into city streets and city 
blocks. As the tropics developed the dark-skinned races, Asia its yellow race, and 
the forests of northern Europe its race of blondes — so the environment of the city 
is producing an urban race. This urban race in the American city is working out new 
ideals, institutions and customs. 



ON THE NATION 

NO SINGLE factor seems destined to have 
so far-reaching an effect upon our na- 
tional life as the growth and multiplication of 
cities. 
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The crossing of the lines in this chart show an 
event that will have a more profound bearing 
upon the future of the United States than the 
World War. It is the great turning-point in 
American history — ^the point where the farmer 
and the rural group cease to be a majority fac- 
tor in American life. At this point the country 



boy who has held the banner through the 
decades of the past must now hand it to the city 
boy to hold tlm)ugh the eons of the future. 

From the frontier period of colonial and 
national expansion we have inherited those 
ideals, customs and laws which are regarded 
as distinctively American. With half the popu- 
lation of America in cities today and far more 
than half tomorrow — and with this majority 
living in a world remote from rural activities, 
rural thought and rural economic standards — 
the traditions of the future bid fair to be city- 
made. 

The advance in the percentage of urban popu- 
lation between 1890 and 1910 was as follows: 
In the New England states from 75.8 per cent, 
to 83.3 per cent.; in the North Atlantic states 
from 57.7 to 71.0 per cent.; in the east North 
Central states from 37.8 to 52.7 per cent.; and 
in the Pacific states from 42.5 to 56.8 per cent. 
In 1910 fourteen states had over one-half urban 
population. 

''As the city goes so goes thenation.^' Not 
only will this be true in politics but in almost 
every other aspect of our national life. 

ON SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS 

THE rapid evolution of the American city 
is accompanied by the change from the 
simple or rural forms of social organization 
of the earlier period, to forms of almost infinite 
variety and heterogeneity. These changes 
have affected the great basic institutions of 
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society, resulting in their modification to meet 
the new conditions or their disintegration. 

ON THE CHURCH 

THB church, although an institution of 
prime importance to the moral and spirit- 
ual life of the race, has been undergoing modi- 
fication and disint^;ration in the new environ- 
ment of the city. There seems to be a direct 
connection between the size of cities and the 
success or failure of Ph>testant churches. 

Churches in the heart of the city are almost 
invariably confronted with acute problems 
when the city's population reaches 200,000. 
The difficulties of financing these churches and 
of maintaining both their membership and their 
former standards of worship increase as the 
city grows larger and larger. 

The result is that there have been general re- 



treats and withdrawals of the Pkiotestant 
churches from the centers of the lai^ger dticB. 
The process has been gradual and has taken 
several forms. Congregations have selected 
sites farther uptown or have moved to the 
suburbs. Occasionally two kx more congre- 
gations have united, disposing of their aban- 
doned buildings to create an adequate endow- 
ment; or sometimes organizations have given 
up the struggle and died. 

In these central areas churches that cannot 
adapt their programs to alien populations and 
new social conditions must in the end disin- 
te;rate. Many churches are able to continue 
but not on a self-supporting basis; some con- 
tinue to live by means of endowments andothen 
with the help of mission boards. 

In Philadelphia a recent survQr of 250 blocks 
in the center of the city revealed the fact that 
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ON THE FAMILY 

THE family, the great basic institution of 
civilization, is facing an entirely new mtu- 
ation in the modem city. Home life there 
is increasingly difficult to maintain. In 1910 
in urban communities, 40 per cent, of the males 
16 years and ov^ were single, and 37.5 
p^ cent, of the females. In the rural poptilar- 
tion only 32.8 per cent, of the males were angle, 
and 26.6 per cent, of the females. 

In 1910 there were in the United States 341,230 
divorced persons, 0.6 per cent, of the entire 
population. In 1887, tha% were 27,919 divorces 
granted in this country and 72,062 in 1906, an 
increase of 61 per cent., while the population 
increased only 30 per cent. We have a larger 
percent^e of divorced persons in this country 



PROPORTION OF DIVORCED PERSONS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 

IN URBAN AND RURAL COMMUNITIES 

U. S. Cmw> Abiliut. Piga TBI. IMi Ctiuui, IBID 




88 Protestant chiuvhes remained of 78 

were there thirty years ago. The First 
d in Chicago was practically abandoned by 
Protestant churches. Boston has many 
ches of the non-self-supporting class. 

lie other hand the rapid growth of suburbs 
new residence sections demands new church 
lings. Many of these sections are not 
(uatety cared for religiouBly. 

cities increase in size it becomes in- 

dngly difficult for the Protestant churches than in any other country in the world with the 

laintain themselves and the percentage of possible exception of Japan. There were over 

' membership declines. (See the chart on 1,800,000 more mairied people in the rural 

ibershipe, above.) districts in 1910 than in the urb>u areas. 



Total number divorced persons In the U. S. 341,230 
" " " " urban communlUeB 189,607 
rural " 151,623 
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The transfer of home industrieB of aUkuids, 
eren hakmg and laimdiy work, to oommerical 
iu&uuiiions; the crowding of families into tene- 
ment houses; and the attraction of women into 
industry have changed the status of the family 
in the American dty. 

The married woman with children presents a 
distinct problem in industry. Statistics show 
that in various states and industries from 25 
to 40 per cent, of American women workers, 
20 years of age and over, are married. The 
mother who is concerned above all things about 
the future of her children, and who is forced 
into industry through widowhood or her hus- 
band 's inability to support her, faces a very 
serious situation, because economic failure is 
ahnost inevitable and society must step in and 



aid her, either financially so that she may be 
a full-time mother or by breaking up the fam- 
ily and providing care for the children so that 
she may be a full-time breadwinner. Fkesent 
industrial conditions are too severe to enable 
a woman safely to carry both jobs. These 
changes in industrial life are registered in the 
divorce courts where the rate is higher for cities 
than for rural districts. Although the ratioof 
white children under 16 to all white women 
over 16 fdl between 1790 and 1910 from 1.9 to 
1.0 and the average number of persons in a 
family in the United States dropped from 5.6 
in 1860 to 4.7 in 1910— both bdng the result 
of the declining birth-rate — there is no con- 
clusive evidence that the decline is greater in 
the cities than in the rest of the country. 
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The Problems of the City Church 

THE composition of the American city is the result of the three processes by 
which it has secured its people; rural emigration, alien immigration and the 
increase due to births. Each of these processes has created a correspond- 
ing group in the Ammcan city: title rural emigrant is tiie result of the first; the 
foreigner of tiie second and the indigenous city folk of the third. 

The task of the church in appealing to these diflferent groups is not so much a social, 
economic, moral or even a spiritual problem as it is a psychological problem. The 
-^ling which diife«ntiates these three groups most is the fact that in childhood the 
p^sons that belong to th^n grew up in entirely different environments. They 
think in fundamentally different terms, and tiieir usual reactions towards situations 
and facts are the result of these traditional viewpoints. 



THE RURAL EMIGRANT GROUP 

THE Protestant church in the American 
city is largely the xsroperty and the product 
of the rural emigrant. In the larga" cities it 
has survived from the earlier rural period of 
the city's development. It still preserves the 
traditions, moral standards and ideals of the 
rural folk. It carries on a standard denomina- 
tional program which is determined by the 
genoal governing body of its denomination. 



As the large denominations have the great biilk 
of their membership and churches in rural terri- 
tory this standard program is h&tUx adapted 
to town and country conditions than to liiose 
of the city. 

The result is that the appeal of the city church 
is largely to the rural folk that have migrated 
to the city. Counts made of those attending 
city churches indicate that they are largely 
made up of rural emigrants. Seventy-five 
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vs •3SCI. a! ihoee present are frequentiy found 
'a iarr» inm born in the country. 

Tift cnj naniBUy is largely recruited from 
-uriL •jsTTJxy and this means that the message 
vl 'JA c:y church is largely in the thought- 
aai^j3>^ 'A tbe rural emigrant. It is intelligible 
'jj h'TT but unintdligible and ineffective in 
— v^iT'g eiiber the alien immigrant <»' the in- 
Zj^sekjui city folk. 

THE IMMIGRANT GROUP 

THE alien immigrmit presents to the church 
a problem of almost infinite variety. 
Hk tackground is as varied as his place of 



ntopotnoN OF native whites of native parents 

MO FOREIGN RORN WHITES IN THE UNITEO STATES 
LfVING IN CITIES OF 25^ AND OVER 

Ci— il»l(l,V«l,l,wtt TT2 

Native WMMa of Native Parenta 




TIM-U.S. 
13.346,546 



TotrfU. S. 68,386,412 
llCitiK 10,049,145 



Foreign Born Whites 

e 



IiCIBk 
7,478,990 



origin. The dominant tisditionB, social cus- 
toms, religious beliefs, standards of living, ethi- 
cal ideals and morals — even among those di 
the same linguistic group — have this compla 
psychological aspect To weld this varied 
mass of human mataial into a homogeneouB 
group is a task for the church and the nation. 

The greater number of those who have recently 
come to America are of religious fiuths historic- 
ally different from ProteetantiBm. The tiadi- 
tions, forms of worship, ritual, spiritual onpha- 
sis and appeal to which they have been accus- 
tomed are radically different frran those to be 
found in our Protestant churches. 

Thousands «f these alims have broten with tbe 
church of their nativity. The church that can 
win them back to Christ can do it best by 
sarvice and not by sauces. 

The alien is chiefly a city problem. Wty-an 
per cent, of the f(»<eign-bom white people in 
the United States are in citieB of over 25,000 
population. 

The alien has replaced the rural emigrant in 
large sections of the uty and iriiere this has 
occurred the church has been hard pressed to 
continue. Neariy three-fourths of the popula- 
tion of some cities is made up of the fca«igii- 
bom and the native-bom of fordgn parents. 

The efforts put forth by tbe Protestant churches 
to reach the alien immigrant have been feeUe. 

With 13,345,545 foreign-bom in the United 
States in 1910, and 18,897,837 native-born 
of foreign and mixed parentage — a total of 
32,243,382 of foreign stock— the task of the 
church is seen to be stupendous. All the 
mission work being done at present by all tbe 
churches is hardly "a drop in the bucket" 

THE INDIGENOUS GROUP 

THE indigenous city group is constituted 
of the second and later generationa o/t the 
rural emigrants and foreign immigrants in the 
American city. These are tbe real city folks: 
the children of the city streets, those who have 
the mental complex of city life. This is the 
group of the future. If the church is to succeed 
it must win this group. In the child-life of the 
city is the hope of the church. 
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Over one-half of the babies bom in America 
today are being bom in the cities. This means 
that the majority of Americans of the next 
generation will be city-minded and belong to 
the indigenous city group. 

AN URBAN RACE 

THIS is the beginning of the urban race. 
Here are many problems for the church 
— acute, difficult, subtle — ^but as hopeful of 
solution as any the chiutrh has ever faced. To- 
day's problem is largely one of winning the 
child life of the city. 

The environment of the city is material and 
man-made. It glorifies human en&rgy and 
human creative power. God is not in evidence. 
The church must inspire faith in those who see 
little of nature and can only find God through 
man. The city is the arena where faith and 
atheism will battle to the death. S3rstematic 
religious education is the only hope for winning 
the indigenous city folk. 

CHILD LIFE IN CITIES 

MORE than three-eighths of the entire 
population in the United States lives 
in cities of over 10,000 inhabitants. Th^^ 
fore an increasing percentage of children is 
becoming subject to the handicaps of city life. 
City health conditions present such problems 
as congested living conditions, smoke, impuri- 



WE KNOW the story of Cincinnatus, 
called from the plow to the conduct 
of government. It has been a favorite tale 
with us, because it has been typical of 
American life in the past. Rural votes 
have controlled our destinies, and men from 
the country have given shape to our 
national life. But we are entering a period 
in which men from the dty are certain 
to have an increasing influence in the 
councils of the nation, and are very likely 
to become dominant. . . . It is not possible 
to foretell what changes will come to our 
country as a result of the increasing in- 
fluence of the dty man, but they are bound 
to be momentous. — Richard 7. Ely. 



ties and germs, lack of light and sunshine. 
Children's diseases are more frequent in dties 
than in rural districts. Diphtheria, scarlet 
fever, smallpox and diarrheal diseases are, 
in the order named, proportionately more fre- 
quent in cities than in the open coimtry. The 
handicaps to child life in the city also include 
the dangers to imported food, especially milk, 
fmits, vegetables, eggs and meat, all of which 
are liable to deterioration in transit. With 
the growth of cities there alwa3rs arises an in- 
creasing problem of providing an adequate 
pure wat^ supply. 



Death Rate from Children's Diseases per 
100,000 Population in the United States, 

1911 

(From U. S. CcnMU Mortality Statiatict, 1911) 


Disease 


Registration 
Cities 


Rural parts 

Registration 
Area 


Measles 


10.2 

11.2 
10.2 
21.9 

95.3 
85.2 


9.7 

6.0 

11.8 

15.1 

56.8 
71.7 


Scarlet fever 


Whooping cough .... 
Diphtheria and croup 
Diarrhea (under two 

years) 


Congenital debility . . 



Lowell and Fall River, two great industrial 
cities with a population of over 100,000 in 1911, 
reported an infant death-rate of more than 
two hundred per 1,000 children under one year 
of age.t 

WHERE PLAY IS CRIME 

CRIME is play to hosts of city children be- 
cause for many years play was counted 
a crime according to the city ordinances. Crime 
is increasing in this country and juvenile crime 
is increasing more rapidly than adult crime, 
especially in the city. This does not mean that 
children are actually becoming more lawless in 
spirit or more immoral by nature. It means 
simply that in our great cities we have been 
adding to the list of crimes or misdemeanors 

tMangold, "Problems of Child Welfare/' page 49. 
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acts which in the open country or small town 
are altogether legitimate. 

Baseball, bonfires, shouting, snowballing, throw- 
ing stones — these are usually permitted in the 
country; but most children who are arrested in 
the city are guilty of "crime" for doing these 
or somewhat similar acts. The consciousness 
that they are doing wrong when playing base- 
ball soon makes them indifferent to the crime of 
stealing apples from the fruit seller's stand. 

Probably 90 per cent, of the children in our 
cities must use the streets for their playground 
and usually street play is unorganized and 
tha^fore usually unsupervised. This is alwajrs 
dangerous. Indiscriminate play with "the 
gang*' in the street, and occasional association 
with those who are schooled in crime, lay faulty 
foimdations for character building. Is it any 
wonder that some of them develop into pick- 
pockets, thugs and gunmen? 

THE INDUSTRIAL GROUP 

IN THE work of the city the rural emigrant, 
the alien and the city-bom all find a com- 
mon interest. Drawn together in industry 
they constitute the industrial group. This 
group is the church's most difficult prob- 
lem. The social unrest and economic turmoil 
of the day constitute a conflict of urban 
ideals and conditions with the economic stand- 
ards and traditions of frontier, rural America. 
The fact that the Protestant chim^hes are the 
product of the earlier rural period of American 
life accounts largely for the inactivity and 
silence of the churches during great industrial 
struggles. Large sections of working groups 
have become alienated from the church. They 



win continue to be alienated from it until it 
intelligently interprets the economic evolution 
taking place in this country and fearlessly 
stands for social justice and economic fair 
play. 

A TYPICAL CASE 

A STUDY of one thousand workingmen 
of all kinds revealed the fact that the 
church is much less attractive to them than is 
any other "social" institution. In a vote 
taken in a large city among workingmen with 
a view of ascertaining their preference, out of 
sixteen different agencies foimd in the average 
city — labor imions, lodges, libraries, art gal- 
leries, movies, forums and the like — ^the church 
.received the lowest vote. 

These workingmen are not particularly hostile 
to the chim^h; they are simply indifferent. 
The program of the church has not satisfied their 
desire tar social and moral development. 

The movements with which they are identified 
have a strong moral spirit and atmospha^, 
furnishing an outlet for the very highest hopes 
and aspirations and the opportunity to exercise 
the qualities of leadership. 

Social unrest is widespread today among all 
types of workingmen and it must not be ignored. 
In the city the radical agitator has his strong- 
est hold. Opportunities for propaganda are 
open on every side. Street meetings, labor 
union gatherings and social occasions afford 
opportimities for spreading the message of 
discontent which, however justified it may be 
under certain circimistances, is often used to 
foment strife and hatred 



CHURCHES ought to be like a search-light turned on all slums, to expose, 
to shame those in authority into doing something. What does poverty 
mean? It means, men have not enough to purchase the barest necessities of 
life for themselves and their children. The task our Master came here for 
was to lift the needy from the mire and the poor from the dunghill, and it is 
the Christian church alone that can accomplish it. — Uoyd George. 
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Special Problems Due to City Evolution 

N THE evolution of the city several great forces are working which have a 
bearing on the success and progress of the church. There are the forces which 
tend to bring people nearer and nearer together in opinions, standards of living 

» customs. The alien becomes "Americanized/' the countryman learns city ways 

' all tend toward the city type. 

' the church is a type-making force, emphasizing its idealism and the brother- 
^ spiritual unity of mankind. Yet, in becoming more or less of a class institu- 
te church has fallen short of its opportunity and its ideals. How can it become 
Bat unifying element in the American city? 

•evolution of the city, people of like interest are drawn together. Thus commu- 

Mid neighborhoods take on a definite character. In the commercial world 

^lesale business and the retail business are s^j^gated; different trades are 

&4i along certain streets; races are s^r^gated in a ''Black Belt'' or a ''China- 

' iguistic groups into Italian, Polish, Russian or Yiddish colonies; economic 

•re segregated — ^the poor in the slums, the rich in the suburbs. This process 

nation results in the complexity of the American city. As a result the church 

onted with the task of ministering to many different kinds of communities. 

I »f these types of communities is a special problem for the church and requires 
al type of program. This is illustrated by the map on the next page prepared 
Cr W. P. Shriver, showing "An American City with Its Typical Churches." 



XPLANATION OF MAP 

«du8tries: 

City grew up about the original mill located 
.aill creek. 

Today great incorporations and industries 
: owned and controlled by outside capital. 
«th the development of new industries came 
rJie new and foreign population. 

Tjrpical Populations: 

' 1. Older Americans: original residents. With 
the growth of city the uptown and suburban 
movement. 



2. The I 
geneous 



colony, representing a homo- 
group. 



8. Polyglot community: Slavs, Greeks, Hun- 
garians and others. 

4. Negro population: largely increased during 
the war by migration from the southern states. 

6. Jewish: now rapidly advancing from the 
Ghetto to the uptown and best residential 
section. 

A cursory study of these varied populations 
makes clear our Americanization goal — ^not 
primarily, nor exclusively, in doing something 
for the inunigrant in the city, but the building 
of an American Christian commimity life. 

This is a democratic, a cooperative task. It 
includes all populations of the city. 
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MAP OF AN AMERICAN CITY WITH ITS " 

TYPICAL CHURCHES 
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n>ical Institutions Representative of 
urticular Group Interests in the City 

he dty hall: representing the civic and 
ical group. 

bor temple: organized labor group. 

alist hall: more radical labor group. 

street: the original thoroughfare along 

ne currents of the city's life flow. Here 

"" contact of the foreign population is 

'th American standards of life. Here 

[Iv "^^^'^^rs in the movies, dance 



^ 



.. •<> 



le 
s a 

veh'-. 

«?' 
ir lin 
psa 

>nfr 



<^iny mipported and controlled and 

^>*^<»t4(?ally all sections of the city. 

^ .^ ^the finest schools are placed 

ll^t needed, in the foreign quarters. 



"».'. 



In 



^jsed from t|;ie public schools, the 

^^lieir equipment, facilities, leader- 

'Sency tend largely to reflect 

J'^'-^ of the neighborhoods to 

:,f!*»^ver. 

t-^fj, distinct t3npes of Protestant 
^« recognized as follows: 



1 '• 

BCi 



►'J 



MTSt": the do^town church on the 

^^'^-^ valuable property through an 

■^ent. Located on Main Street, 

Ditels and the boarding-house sections. 

^tment of the program of "Old First" 

.^Jtdtanding problems of city chim^h 

^6bn. // 

"ijve Middle ClassChurch : self-sustain- 
Sunday school and active young 
iety. 




»-?*, 



fiddle Class Chim^h near the Working 

/^nununity: in wholly transformed 

0(6od; small budget; now facing in- 

>of foreign population. This church 

<^U8t its program and be reinforced. 



.- *ark Avenue Group : h^e are located the 
ling" churches of all denominations. They 
the best buildings, the best music and the 
ling" ministers. Little progress in city 
ion movements can be made without the 
ial and hearty support of the pastors and 



official boards of these churches. They are 
largely in control of the financial resources of 
the denominations. 

5. St. Johns-on-the-Heights: small church in 
exclusive residential section; a difficult mission 
field. 

6. New and promising Suburban Church : the 
Comity principle ought to be strictly observed 
in occup3dng this field. 

7. The Italian Mission: with an Italian-speak- 
ing pastor; emphasis on evangelism; often 
poorly equipped, with limited leadership. 

8. The Neighborhood Houseor Settlement: first 
contact with the conununity established through 
its child life; program adapted to meet the 
needs of this particular conununity. Possibly 
limited in its contacts with the adult foreign 
population because of the lack of foreign- 
speaking workers on its staff. 

9. The Negro Church: emphasis on evangel- 
ism; no social equipment; tremendous need 
among these instinctively religious people. 

10. Goodwill Mission for the Handicapped: in 
many cities equipped with facilities for indus- 
trial work. 

This brief summary of the outstanding problems 
of the city from the standpoint of the church 
makes clear that from a denominational stand- 
point the total resources of the church must 
be mobilized for a city-wide program. If this 
is true for any denomination it is more urgent 
that the entire resoim;es of all the Protestant 
churches should be coordinated and more effec- 
tively directed to the Christianizing of the city's 
life. For this the Interchurch World Movement 
stands. Preliminary to the making of a program 
for the city, a survey of all its conunimities and 
of all its churches is required. 



'T^HE Christian churches, some day 
-^ working together, let us hope, in a 
closer and more determined coalition of 
forces, are the churches by which the 
dty shall be redeemed.— BisAo^ Frederick 
DeLand Leete 
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A VIRILE POPULATION 

THE ages of the people living in the city 
are a direct challenge to the church. 
The accompanying graph indicates the actual 
number and percentages of people of various 
ages who in 1910 lived in urban and rural 
communities. 
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problem is how these elements are to be 
directed. This means that the citr church 
must have an active and virile program to 
reach the city people. 

FLUX OF CITY POPULATION 

IN THE panorama of city life is the constant 
moving of city people from apartmoit to 
apartment. The average church in the city 
witnesses a "procession" of such people. 
Entirely new congregations must be gotten 
together every few years. "Family churches" 
are a rarity in the city. One pastor reports 
over 8,000 changes in memboship in a thirteoi- 
year pastorate. 

In 1910 there were 20,255,565 families in the 
United States, 9,499,765 of which were in 
the cities, and 10,755,790 of which lived in rural 
districts. In the cities tha« were 5.9 pavons to 
a dwelling, and in the country 4.7. 

Of all the families in the United States in 1910, 
54.2 per cent, occupied rented homes and 45.8 
per cent, occupied owned homes; 62.8 per cent, 
of those living in farm houses owned them, 
while of those living in other homes 38.4 per 
cent, owned and 61.6 p& cent, raited. 



But in each of the age groups comprising per- 
sons from 20 to 54 years of age — the most active 
period of life — there were more persons in the 
city than in the coimtry. 

This means that the city is markedly strong in 
people of active, productive ages and has rela- 
tively fewer children and ^red people. 

For this reason city life is more animated; 
there is more enterprise; m"re radicalism; more 
vice and crime; more impulsiveness generally. 
And these are the elements which at once make 
the city a force for good and for evil. The 



HOME OWNERSHIP AND TENANTRY 
IN LARGE CITIES 

U.S.Cii>ui.1>1II 
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In New York City 88.3 pa- cent, of all the 
homes were rented, but in the Borough of 
Manhattan very nearly ail the homes, 97.1 per 
cent, were rented. There are five cities in 
which the rented homes constituted more than 
four-fifths of all the homes in 1910: New York, 
Boston, Fall River, Cambridge and Newark, 
and the percentage was nearly as large in Jersey 
City and Providence. 

WOMEN IN THE CITY CHURCH 

CITIES contain a larger proportion of 
women than does the rest of the country. 
Wherever there exists a conuderable pre- 
dominance of one sex over the other in point of 
numbers there is less prospect of a well-ordered 
social life. 

In 1910 throughout the entire country there 
were 106 males to every 100 females; the males 
outnumbering the females by 2,692,288. In 
twenty-two of the fifty principal cities in this 
country the females outnumbered the males. 
The native whites of native parent^^e showed 
an excess of females in thirty-three of the fifty 
principal cities. The excess of women is really 
among the city-bom rather than among the 
newcomo^ Not only are relatively fewCT boys 
than girls bcnn in the city as comp^u^ with the 
country but more mjile children die in cities 
during the early months of life. 

It should also be remembered that women are 
longer lived than men because men are more 
generally exposed to industrial accidents and 
occupational diseases. 

It is generally assumed that women are more 
"religious" than men largely because there are 
mc»« women in the churches and because there 
are more men in the penitentiaries. This has 
been explamed by the fact that men are more 
virile and more robust than women, the as- 
sumption being that God penalizes men be- 
cause they are robust and virile. The fact is 
that God expects men to express their religion 
in a robust and virile fashion. 

More women than men are in the churches 
because thus far the church has given woman 
practically her only opportimity to express 
her social instincts. With the development of 
women's movements, social, philanthropic and 



political, it may yet develop that the men 
inside the church will be as much disturbed 
about the women who are outside the church as 
the women are today disturbed about the men. 
City women will imdoubtedly soon become a 
serious problem for the churches. 
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The way must be opened for the fuller partici- 
pation of women in the control of churches 
and denominational boards. They must be per- 
mitted to minister on an equality with men. 
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THE NEGRO IN THE CITY 

THE housing, neighborhood, occupational, 
political, educational and religious life 
of both northern and southern cities is affected 
by the influx of Negro people into urban areas. 
The Negro's entrance into industrial life in the 
dty has resulted in serious race riots which at 
one time threatened to sweep the entire coun- 
try. They have often had their genesis not in 
questions of race but in fundamental questions 
of industrial policy and of the right of the 
workman to human and Christian conditions 
of life and labor. 

The religious genius of the Negro and the large 
place which the churches now have in his life 
make it possible for the church more than any 
other agency to influence him in the city. 

(See Section on Negro Americans, page 99) 




There were in the city at that time small faouBes 
crowded with from four to twelve families 
each; often two or three families in aroom; and 
of "all colors." Out of a population of 100,000 
there were 1,489 licensed retail liquor dealers. 
Not less than six thousand "abandoned fe- 
males" added to the vice and shame. Men who 
throve on this dishonor kept large numbers of 
them practically slaves. In the seventh ward, 
poor and beggared beyond description, thra% 
were about two hundred and fifty mloons. 

Dance halls and dives with "The Way to Hell" 
inscribed in glaring capitals were displayed, 
twenty in the space of thu^ or forty rods. 
Sunday had become to the people in this part of 
the city a day of idleness and drunkenness. 
Thousands pa^ed on Sunday over the ferry at 
Corlear's Hook to Long Island — the "Coney 
Island" of that day. Ignorance and wretched- 
ness of the worst sort wa% common. 

In this description the following evils are 
pointed out: overcrowding; the liquor business; 
prostitution; low dance halls; Sabbath desecra- 



CITY MORALS 

THE city is getting better morally. It was 
never better than it is today. Prwrf of this 
is to be found in the report of the "Missionary 
Society for the Poor of New York and Vidnity" 
issued in 1817, a little ov» one hundred years 
ft^o. 



TO THOSE who have not made personal 
investigation, the present conditions, 
in spite of laws and efforts to ameliorate 
the worat evils, are well-nigh unbelievable. 
The cellar population, the blind alley 
population, the swarming masses in build- 
ings that are little better than rat-traps, 
the herding of whole families in single rooms 
in which the miserable beings sleep, eat, 
cook, and make clothing for contractors, 
or cigars that would never go into men's 
mouths if the men saw where they were 
made — these things seem almost impossible 
in a civilized and Christian land. It is 
horrible to be obliged to think of the human 
misery and hopelessness and grind to which 
hundreds of thousands are subjected in the 
city day in and out, without rest or change. 
It is no wonder that criminals and degen- 
erates come from these districts; it is a 
marvel, rather, that so few result, and that 
so much of human kindness and goodness 
exist in spite of crushing conditions. — 
Howard B. Grose. 
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tion and dum conditions. In every one of these 
respects the modem city has improved. 

The immorality of the city is now more subtle; 
more refined. The chief sin of the city's popula- 
tion is not open wickedness, but indiffa^nce 
to moral and religious influences. It is selfish- 
ness which manifests itself in greed for gain in 
commerce and industry. It is lack of social 
responsibility which results in political corrup- 
tion. This in turn means bad social and eco- 
nomic conditions in so far as the city's adminis- 
tration is responsible for social and economic 
advance. 

And it is in these fields that the church can and 
must operate, for this situation may be traced 
directly to lack of character and a keen sense 
of social and religious responsibility. 

The cities of America have serious moral prob- 
lems to face which must have the strict atten- 
tion of city officials and la3mien. But the 
church must deal primarily with the great 
moral principles involved, applying them cour- 
ageously to the moral issues whenever they 
arise. 

A Brooklyn judge recently refused to penalize 
four lads for theft because it was shown they 
had not had any religious instruction either in 
church or school. 

UNREACHED PEOPLE 

THE approach to the foreigner has been 
weak. We have practically confessed by 
our actions that the gospel which is "the power 



of God unto salvation to everyone" is effective 
for the foreigner only when it is exported 
through a foreign missionary society; and that 
when the foreigners move into a commimity 
the churches usually move out. 

There are many normal, genuine people of the 
city who are not reached by the churches. It 
is becoming increasingly difficult to win them. 
It has come to be an accepted fact that work- 
ingmen and many other groups will not go to 
church because they are not "spiritually- 
minded." 

We have misinterpreted the manifestations of 
"spirituality." We have forgotten that Bazaleel 
who built the ark of the covenant was a skilful 
carpenter, that Samson who was a magnificent 
fighter, and Peter who was a wonderful preacher, 
were all baptized with the same Holy Spirit of 
God. All received their power from Him, but 
each manifested that power in his own way. 

The result is we have failed to enlist thousands 
of city men and women who, living their religion 
in their day-by-day occupations, are not given 
credit for spirituality because they have never 
learned to use the vocabulary acquired by most 
church members in meetings held in rural fields 
and have failed to enlist those who refuse to 
recognize their common purpose with the 
church, because the church has not in the 
past recognized the spiritual quality of social 
service. 

(See chart showing non-membership, page 25.) 



XT THAT the church has lacked has been an adequate ideal. Her petty 
VV policies have not stirred the imagination of the people. She has been 
fishing in the shallows when her Founder's command was to "cast out into the 
deep." The literature of the day teems with studies of social problems — ^the 
equalization of opportunity, the embodiment of justice in industrial life, the 
characteristics of true charity — ^and the church is mainly engrossed in increasing 
her membership. She should set before her a new ideal, and that nothing 
short of the actual uplift of society in all phases of its moral life, the scientific 
embodiment of her theology in a comprehensive ministering to the souls, minds 
and bodies of men. — R. Fulton Cutting. 
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Forces at Work 



THE constructive forces at work in the city are innumerable. Many of the 
agencies conducted for the social and the moral welfare of the people are 
justified upon the assumption that the program and the work of the church 
are inadequate. 

They profess either to be "substitutes" for the church, acknowledging the need of 
the* religious spirit which the church is presumed to inculcate, but insisting that they 
(uin propagate this spirit better than the church, thus becoming rivals of the church; 
or else they declare that "religion'' is not at all necessary; that sociological principles 
r)r()pcrly applied can meet all the needs of city life. 

Hf Hoiking of the modem city. Dr. Lyman Abbott once said: "On the one hand, 
th(i city stands for all that is evil — sl city that is full of devils, foul and corrupting; 
and, on the other hand, the city stands for all that is noble, full of the glory of God, 
and shining with a clear and brilliant light. But, if we think a little more carefully, 
W(» shall see that the city has in all ages of the world represented both these aspects. 
It has been the worst, and it has been the best. Every city has been a Babylon, 
and every city has been a New Jerusalem; and it has always been a question whether 
the Babylon would extirpate the New Jerusalem or the New Jerusalem would 
extirpate the Babylon. It has been so in the past. It is so in the present. The 
greatest corruption, the greatest vice, the greatest crime, are to be foimd in the great 
C'ity. The greatest philanthropy, the greatest purity, the most aggressive and noble 
courage, are to be found in the great city. San Francisco, St. Louis, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and Brooklyn are full of devils — ^and also 
full of the glory of God.'' 



GRANT us a vision of our city, fair as she might be: a city of 
justice, where none shall prey on others; a city of plenty, 
where vice and poverty shall cease to fester ; a city of brotherhood, 
where all success shall be founded on service, and honor shall be 
given to nobleness alone ; a city of peace, where order shall not rest 
on force, but on the love of all for the city, the great mother of the 
conmion life and weal. — Walter Rauschenhusch^ in 'Trayers of the 
Social Awakening/' 
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THE LOCAL CHURCH 

THE point of contact with the peoples and 
problems discussed in this statement is the 
local church, through which national church 
agencies, church federations, denominational 
boards, and city mission societies must function. 
The handicaps of the local church in the city 
are many, due in part to its methods. 

It usually depends upon a pulpit ministry 
irislead oj a parish ministry with responsibility. 
The preacha- who can fill the pews and pay 
the bills has been viewed as a successful pastor 
and his church as a successful church. The 
result has been that churches have striven for 
these two ends and have failed primarily to 
serve the community. 

The short duration of city pastorates renders 
impossible a constructive program of religious 
activities. The city of God cannot be built in 
a day. The complex and intricate environment 
or relations of each parish cannot be imder- 
stood and mastered in the averse periods of 
city pastorates, to say nothing of forming a 
constructive program. Among a permanent 
population an itinerant minister may be 
acceptable, but among a shifting population a 
p^manent minister is necessary to stabilize the 
institutions of the church and to maintain a 
progressive work. 

The city church is handicapped by lack of 
funds; sometimes by debt. 

The city church cannot make the needed 
adaptations because it is often controlled by a 
class and in the interests of a class. Hence the 
ministry to aliens or to groups other than 
those represented in the families of the church 
is discouraged and rendered almost impossible. 
The control of property is such that even the 
help of city societies, denominational boards 
or outside agencies becomes useless as long as 
the trustees of the local churches are unsympa- 
thetic to a larger program. 

A POTENTIAL FORCE 

DESPITE these handicaps the local church 
is a potential force. There is no obstacle 
that an intelligent understanding of the problem 
will not remove. Already local churches are 



making adaptations for a larger ministry. 
Seven-day-week programs are being started. 
Thorough-going modifications of religious edu- 
cation have been undertaken and large institu- 
tions with adequate staffs are being set up to 
serve the community. 



IN THIS work the interdenominational 
comity and cooperation represented in 
the federation of evangelical churches would 
secure the best covering of the whole field, 
in the true fraternal and Christian spirit. 
And only a united Protestantism can 
present such a massive front as to impress 
the world. This work must be large enough 
to be self-respecting. At present it is 
extremely doubtful if there is enough of it 
to make individual members of the churches 
feel its worth and importance. There I 
should be a mighty advance movement, 
calling for millions of money and thousands 
of missionaries, and reaching into a mul- 
titude of places now destitute of gospel 
influences. — Howard B. Grose. 



CHURCH EXTENSION AND 
CITY MISSION SOCIETIES 

DENOMINATIONAL church extension 
and city mission societies administer 
funds collected in or about tlie city and such 
funds as may be given to them by the general 
home mission boards. They have initiated 
work among the aliens and supported foreign- 
speaking workers. They have taken over 
abandoned properties; converted them into 
different types of institutional churches and 
have been most helpful in encouraging adapta- 
tions to city conditions. 

HOME MISSION BOARDS 

THE work and policies of the denomina- 
tional home missionary bosirds have not 
always been characterized by breadth of out- 
look so faras the city is concerned. Like the 
church itself they have their traditions. Al- 
though the vast mission populations of the 
country are now in the cities it is probably true 
that the home mission boards of the greater 
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city departments. 



Tfi^ anrcn^ board views the problem of the 
fTjr from the denominational angle. The 
Muh k that frequently its efforts have been 
tttoipetitrre rather than cooperative. Much 
mnat misskm money has gone to bolster up 
the traditkmal rural program of the church in 
tiiie dty rather than to initiate and encourage 
work 9dapteA to dty conditions. 

FEDERATIONS OF 
CHURCHES 

CITY federations of churches through 
comity committees have been striving to 
eliminate overlapping and wasteful competition 
among the religious forces of the city. Where 
these organizations have had the support and 
the barking of the churches, some excellent 
results have been recorded. They have helped 
to smooth out the misunderstandings and con- 
flicts between churches and denominations and 
are coming rapidly to a place of great usefulness 
in helping to solve the city problem. Their 
influence with city mission societies and 
denominational boards is resulting in a whole- 
some distribution of mission funds and a thor- 
oughly systematic effort to solve the mission 
problems of the city. 

INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
AGENCIES 

INTERCHURCH cooperation is in its in- 
fancy, but it is an idea that has now firmly 
established itself in the practise of the Protes- 
tant churches. Most encouraging beginnings 
have been made and some permanent and 
abiding forms of cooperation have resulted. 
These will each make helpful contributions. 

City, county and state Sunday school associa- 
tions are most effective agencies in doing inter- 



church work in the fidd of rdigious education. 
Christian Endeavor and other young people's 
societies also have organizations which are an 
active expression of interchurch work. 

Y. M. C. A. AND Y. W. C. A. 

THE Young Women's Christian Association 
and the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, both nationally organized with their 
numerous city branches, can become able 
cooperators in all community efforts wherein 
the local church jjHsljh its part. 

The two-fold function of each of these assodsr 
tions in the city is the development of Christian 
leadership among young men and women of 
the conununity and the carrying out of the 
challenge to Christian living to all those who 
dwell in the city. 

These objectives are accomplished through 
definite training along specialized lines such as 
citizenship, religious ^ucation, health and 
recreation, supplementary education of all 
kinds. But they are further carried out through 
the acquaintance which the association helps 
city groups to find with other groups, hitherto 
unknown. That these associations are a cross- 
section of city society creates at once their 
opportunity and their responsibility. Their 
specialized knowledge of diversified groups has 
enabled them to progress far in the direction 
of leadership in a field exceedingly difficult, 
if not impossible, for the churches to occupy 
with their present handicaps. All the different 
groups, coming together under the association 
leadership, give an opportunity for manifold 
contacts and niunberless approaches and ave- 
nues of appealing service and leadership, such 
as housing, feeding and club work. 

The Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. are strat^- 
cally placed in their ability to reach groups of 
people in the city who are perhaps not ready for 



nr^HE problem of the dty is the problem of the new civilization. 
X The dty paganized means dvilization paganized. The dty evangel- 
ized means dvilization evangelized. — Josiah Strong. 
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the activities and appeal of the local church 
as now constituted and the local church should 
work with them for the mobilizing of those 
which make for Christian opinion among the 
men and women of the community on a scale 
which a no less diversified appeal could gain 
an audience for. 



NATIONAL FORCES 



DURING the World War "service" be- 
came a kind of religion, testing anew the 
forms and spirit of the church. The church 
was called to render its share toward national 
service. The General Wartime Commission of 
the Churches was the most comprehensive 
mobilization of Christian forces for a common 
object that our country has ever witnessed. 

The problems the Commission sought to meet 
were city problems; in commercial cities, in 
vast army cantonment cities, in industrial 
cantonments of mushroom growth, where all 
the city's problems were present in magnified 
intensity. 

And lo! it was found that these "war" problems 
were the age-old city problems — crowded in 
time and space, made acute by the urge for 
production, by the transience of population, by 
the lack of morale, by the mixing of peoples. 

Under the call to war service the church found 
itself facing anew the challenge to "city" service, 
to assume its moral obligation to provide leader- 
ship and program for civic righteousness. 

SOCIAL SERVICE COMMISSIONS 

THAT the national agencies of the church 
are becoming aware of this challenge is 
evidenced by the creation and activities of 
denominational commissions on the church 



and social service, groups of Christian workers 
who study the social problems of the day and 
make authoritative recommendations. Read 
the reports of any one of a dozen such commis- 
sions, and it will be seen that relatively few 
of the problems thus far engaging their attention 
are other than city problems. 

THE CHANNEL OF POWER 

THE time has come for conscious self- 
determination of the city chiu*ch as such. 
It must find social motives as compelling as 
those of war. 

Statesmen and hiunble citizens alike are asking 
of the churches, "What are you going to do 
about it?" 

Nationally the church has begun to make 
answer; but the local chiu*ch alone can make 
that answer live. No matter what the racial, 
industrial or other circumstances in which the 
local church finds itself, it must give expression 
to the fundamental principles of Jesus' life 
and social teachings, principles that have their 
application to every phase of modem city life. 

THIS MOVEMENT 

THE Interchurch World Movement comes 
as the climax of this national and local 
revivification of spiritual impulse in city life. 
In the city survey it seeks to bring to local 
self-examination the financial, educational, ad- 
visory and inspirational backing of a nation- 
wide plan. The city survey of churches, house- 
holds and communities is a new force abroad 
in the land. Its success depends chiefly upon 
how firmly it holds to its ideal of "Know — 
then do." Its mission is not complete, unless 
the* local city chiu*ch realizes its mission in 
service to the community. 



THE organization, analysis and interpretation of results of the material 
collected under the auspices of the City Survey Division in the various 
cities in the country are of major importance to any constructive program of 
any department of the Interchurch World Movement since in these very 
cities is centered the public opinion of the coimtry as well as the most critical, 
scientific scrutiny of methods and results. — George G. Hollingshead. 
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Proposed Policies and Programs 

THE rapid growth of city populations and their consequent problems make 
the city a mission field of a magnitude hitherto unknown. Thus far the 
church's approach to this field has been haphazard and spasmodic. There 
has not yet been evolved a science of procedure which adequately meets the needs 
of the city. 

Certain of the great problems of the city can be met only when the Protestant churches 
in the city combine in a common program, unselfishly working for the glory of God 
and the lifting up of humanity. 

Rescue missions, social centers, evangelistic enterprises, some forms of work among 
immigrant populations, certain approaches to workingmen, open forums, the dis- 
semination of literature, and many similar methods of work may be carried on most 
effectively in cooperation by the Protestant forces of the city. 

Given a coordination of all these forces, a cooperating group of trained workers 
under competent leadership, wise strategy and an adequate budget, and almost any 
problem in the city may be solved by the church of Jesus Christ. 



THE DOWNTOWN COMMUNITY 

WE HAVE been saying a great deal about 
the problem of "the downtown church." 
We should have been talking more about "the 
downtown problem of the church." 

The immediate and ultimate success of the 
church downtown depends on a continuous 
evangelistic message and appeal to the passing 
throngs and a pulpit leadership of clear and 
prophetic thinking on the current questions of 
social, economic and political interest — the 
religious and spiritual implications of which are 
too often ignored. We must spiritualize the 
social order. The preacher of the gospel who 
stands at the center of teeming commercial 
and civil life is in a position of imique responsi- 
bility. 

The old and outworn ecclesiastical structure of 
a generation ago will not suffice. The church 
downtown should have a modem, up-to-date 
building and equipment to meet the discovered 
needs of its varied ministry. This equipment 



will be adapted broadly to a program of social 
recreational and evangelistic work. Only after 
careful local survey of the community and 
advice from competent specialists should the 
large siuns necessary be expended to erect and 
equip the plant. 

The church which is battling at strat^c points 
in our American cities should have the support 
and sympathetic interest of the whole church. 
Nor should the conquest of the city be left 
entirely to the churches in the city. The city 
is a national problem. "As goes the city, so 
goes the nation." National church agencies 
must not only study city problems, but must 
know them for "city" problems, and develop 
city methods as well as rural methods of 
ministry. Only by such a process can the 
religious needs of the city be met. 

We affirm our conviction that the downtown 
sections of our large cities deserve the very 
best contribution of the church of Jesus 
Christ, in both men and money. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL 
COMMUNITY 

THE policy of setting up demonstration 
centers in industrial communities — with 
adequate leadership, equipment and budget, 
for the purpose of exhibiting to the church at 
large by free experiment the practicability of 
an efficient Christian program in such com- 
mxmities is heartily commended. The exten- 
sion of this policy is urged upon all. 

The promotion of conferences of employers, 
employees and representatives of the public to 
promote mutual understanding and cooperation 
upon a Christian basis is commended. 

At this time of world unrest the churches in 
local commimities should be encouraged to open 
their doors for the free discussion of the prob- 
lems of our conmion life in which moral issues 
are involved. Opportunity should be given for 
all voices to be heard in the controversy. 

The church must recognize that all social and 
commimity problems are in their very essence 
spiritual problems. 

The church must create the atmosphere, fur- 
nish the leadership and be the place where the 
people of the city can freely study, discuss and 
work out their community problems, as a prac- 
tical application of Christian principles. 

Work in these sections of the city must of 
necessity be conducted at high pressiu^. 
Every feature introduced must be as high-grade 
as possible. The best preacher obtainable 
should be secured for such fields — one who 
understands the daily life of the people, knows 
the forces which oppose the church and is able 
to enlist every legitimate means for securing the 
interest of the community. 

An attempt should be made to coordinate all 
the forces in the community which are working 
for righteousness, the church furnishing the 
inspiration and leadership for commimity tasks. 

FOREIGN-SPEAKING PEOPLES 

THE churches have an unusual opportunity 
to assist in promoting among new Ameri- 
cans a more complete realization and adoption 
of American ideals. Those "self-evident truths" 
by which our forefathers declared their inde- 



pendence are the indisputable teachings of 
Christ himself, the fundamental democratic 
principles of his kingdom, as well as of our 
American national life. While the entire 
program of the church reemphasizes these 
principles, nevertheless certain elements, such 
as the definite study of citizenship and the 
use of English should be emphasized as the 
opening door for the teaching of Christian and 
American ideals. 

Though experience has shown the value of 
various modes of approach to foreign-speaking 
I)eoples — ^by colporter, woman worker or so- 
called mission, nevertheless, because of the many 
instances of failure due to the unseemly appear- 
ance of buildings, inadequate equipment, nar- 
row and limited programs and untrained 
workers, it is recommended that in every new 
approach to a foreign-speaking group, whether 
racially solid or polyglot, there be formulated at 
the outset a strong community program of wor- 
ship, religious education and social ministry with 
proper building, equipment and specially trained 
leaders and staff workers. The program should be 
adequate to the needs of the situation and of a 
character to command attention and respect. 

In cases where English-speaking churches are 
being surroimded by foreign-speaking peoples 
these churches are urged to adapt their ministry 
to the changing conditions by a social and edu- 
cational program and a democratic depart- 
mental organization. The church must demon- 
strate in its own life those ideals which it would 
have others accept. 

GREAT POPULAR CENTERS 

IN EVERY city there are one or more centers 
to which everybody comes. Here crowds 
seek pleasure or relaxation; young people 
throng; restless and discontented people mingle; 
heartsickness and sinsickness prevail. 

A great popular religious enterprise should be 
conducted by the churches in every such center 
with a master of organization in charge. This 
project should equal in attractiveness any 
popular resort in the district, and be conducted 
upon the most liberal basis possible but with a 
tremendously strong spiritual atmosphere and 
motive dominating the entire enterprise. 
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It should not become an institutional church in 
the sense that numerous organizations will be 
developed, but rather an intensive inspirational 
institution. 

A SOCIAL MINISTRY TO 
THE UNFORTUNATE 

T T THEN the home fails to function then 
VV ^^^ church must step in and supplement 
the home in its ministry to the social life of 
the people. 

The socialized and institutional church is justi- 
fied for this reason. It must not become a 
substitute for the home. It should build up 
the home. There are neighborhoods in which 
so-called institutional churches are the means 
of untold blessing, especially to young people. 

Such enterprises should be well organized and be 
conducted by specially trained workers if the 
best results are to be obtained. 

In the cheap lodging house districts and in 
decadent business and residential neighbor- 
hoods in every large city are to be found men, 
women and children who are the victims of 
drink, vice, crime and poverty. 

Many are subnormal in mentaUty; many are 
nervous wrecks who have gone down under the 
industrial and social strain of the city life; 
many have never had a fair chance and many 
have wasted brilliant talents and fine oppor- 
tunities. Especially pitiable are the children 
of these districts. 



THE problem of how to save the slums 
is no more difficult than the problem 
of how to save the people who have moved 
away from them and are living in the 
suburbs, indifferent to the woes of their 
fellow mortals. The world can be saved 
if the church does not save it. The 
question is, can the church be saved unless 
it is doing all in its power to save the 
world? — Graham Taylor. 



Usually the churches have removed from these 
neighborhoods to more favored communities. 
Often the churches which remain maintain a 



type of service and standard of w(HBhip which 
do not attract these unfortunate denizens of 
the city streets. 

One of the best known organizations which has 
arisen to challenge these desperate conditions 
is the rescue mission. There is an uifient 
necessity for a closer identification of the rescue 
work with organized church life. 

The church is now assuming responsibilities 
which she has too often in the past del^;ated to 
other bodies. The time has come when the 
church of Christ itself should assume responsi- 
bility for the rescue mission in order to secure 
permanency, competency, financial support and 
a satisfactory conservation of results. 

The relation of the rescue mission to the whole 
problem of vagrancy and the inter-relation of 
its city program to work among migrant groups 
outside the city are of utmost importance. 
(See section on Migrant Groups, page 115.) 

A PROGRAM AND A 
METHOD 

TO MEET adequately the situation in the 
city there should be set up at least the 
minimum program indicated below, with ample 
provision for a trained leadership in dty work. 

A continuous survey should be maintained, 
scientifically noting the changes and movements 
in the various groups of the population; in.busi- 
ness and manufacturing; in city improvements 
and deterioration— observing all the tuctors 
which have a direct influence upon hmnan life. 
The church would not then be caught napping 
when its service is suddenly needed in a crucial 
hour of conununity life, or when future church 
buildings and social and educational enterprises 
must be located and put into operation. 

A continuous adaptation is called for in plans, 
policies and practise of local churches, dty 
mission societies, church federations and home 
mission boards in anticipating the religious and 
social needs of communities and of the dty as 
a whole. Programs must be based upon per- 
manent records and special surveys. 

A continuous campaign of education and 
publicity must be inaugurated, using study 
groups, forums, literatiu^, daily newspapers. 
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motion pictures, posters, the mails and any 
other method likely to be efiFective in presenting 
the great facts about Christianity and the 
church. By these means a favorable attitude 
toward religion may be created among all classes 
oi men and wom^, making the approach of the 
church and all Christian institutions easi^ and 
more gwierally effective. 

While the survey will cultivate the soil and 
rrader it f otile, the seed must be sown and the 
plant toided &re the harvest of city betterment 
can be reaped. 

ABOVE ALL— LEADERSHIP 

IT MUST be obvious that more important 
than any other factor in meeting the prob- 
lems of the city is that of competent leadership. 

It must, first of all, be a leadership which 
realizes the spiritual significance in social 
events and measures social problems against a 
definite code of Christian values. 



It should be a "city-minded" leadership — one 

which is in sympathy with the spirit of the city; 
and that can tmderstand and interpret it, and 
is alert to every symptom of city life. 

It should be a leadership trained in the city; 
in constant touch with city life and institutions 
while being prepared for the direction of city 
churches and institutions. 

It should be a specialized leadership. No one 
man can possibly know every phase o$ city life 
and work in this day of high specialization. 

It should be a supervised leadership, having as 
directors men and women of the qualifications 
of statesmen and strategists. 

It must be a leadership by both sexes. Women 
are unusually well qualified for work in the city 
because the problems dealt with are but widen- 
ings of home problems and because of the large 
number of young women employed in the city 
who can be interested in social service through 
the church. 
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THE NEW YORK 
METROPOLITAN AREA 



THE metropolitan area of New York has been called the "Metropolis of 
Mankind/' It encloses more than one-twelfth of the life of the United States, 
while every year Wall street, Fifth avenue, the "Great White Way," Coney 
Island and the universities attract approximately thirty-five million strangers with 
money to spend and minds to be impressed. 

"Everything that relates to life in New York is of vast proportions. Four transients 
arrive every second, a passenger train comes into the city terminals every fifty-two 
seconds and a ship clears every forty-two minutes. A child is bom every six minutes, 
a wedding takes place every thirteen minutes and a funeral is held every fourteen 
minutes. There is a real estate transfer every twenty-five minutes, a new building 
is erected every fifty-one minutes, a fire occurs every thirty minutes and every day 
more than three hundred people come to the city to live."* 

These figures refer only to Greater New York and are by no means adequate for the 
entire metropolitan area. 

The problems of water, food, housing and transportation which have been created 
by this vast concentrated mass of humanity are staggering. But an indomitable 
spirit has solved many of them. A subterranean stream of pure water flowing one 
hundred and nineteen miles provides the city with a water supply which would furnish 
every human being in the world with over a quart of water a day. The food for this 
metropolitan population for one week only would require 266 train loads of provisions 
reaching in an unbroken line of cars from New York to Philadelphia. 

In a single day the subways, elevated and surface lines of Greater New York carry 
twice as many people as do all the steam railroads of the United States. 

The total wealth of this area is estimated at between twenty-five and fifty billions 
of dollars. In the last few years New York has captured the leadership in finance, 
music and fashion. It is becoming the greatest of all university centers and recently 
has grown to be the good Samaritan for many needy peoples throughout the world. 
New York considers nothing impossible, and with her characteristic "step lively 
speeds vast undertakings to their happy termination. 

*W. J. Showalter, in ''National Geographic Magazine." 
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Tho water and food problems of tiiis area have been successfully solved, the trans- 
iHVtation probl^ns pairtially so, but the greatest problem of all remains unsolved: 
How con this world metropolis with its great human problems of childhood, h<»ne- 
lifo. work, play and social relationships, be transformed into a city of God? This 
v\yuH*ntnition of eight and one-half million souls constitutes the most appe^ing 
iH^hle challenge to organized religion. Failure of the church here to v«iture a 
!w'r\iic luid mighly program at this critical moment would be an international disaster. 
If the organization and methods of yesterday are not sufficient for today, how much 
U*«» HIV they adequate for tomorrow. The opportunity is too vast for any one 
deiioitiination. It invites a cooperative effort of all churches sharing common 
i(|«*ls. It compels a new concentration of time, money, personal sacrifice and service. 
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PROBLEMS 

UTSTANDING problems of Christian 
statesmanship in this area are as follows: 



o 



1. How to simplify the public utterance and 
ecclesiastical practise of churches and commun- 
ions so that their witness will become as com- 
pelling to the indifferent as the life and teaching 
of Jesus are to his followers. 

2. How to intensify the life and Christian 
service of individual church members so that 
faith and love and xmselfish service will become 
master-passions. 

3. How to turn the mind of each church from 
trying selfishly to enlarge or even save its own 
life, into a virile attempt to establish the king- 
dom of God in the life of the community. 

4. How to win the confidence and practical 
cooperation of all the various races and nation- 
alities of a given community, so that the 
divisive note shall disappear and common 
interests and unifying projects shall be stressed. 

5. How to eliminate un-Christlike competition 
between Protestant communions and substi- 
tute practical goodwill and effective cooperation. 

6. How to beget a new confidence and courage 
in hundreds of churches whose struggle for 
existence has killed an aggressive, victorious 
spirit. 

7. How to get each church to make a definite 
program for its own future, based upon a scien- 
tific study of facts and utilizing the most effi- 
cient business methods. 

8. How to get groups of churches in given 
districts to adopt a vigorous, unifying conunu- 
nity program, and operate it harmoniously. 

Is it too much to think that the minds which 
have brilliantly solved the staggering food and 
transportation problems of tins area will fail, 
should they concentrate with the same compul- 
sion upon the most vital problem of all: How 
to bring the spirit of Christ as an active force 
into each conununity of this entire area? 

In this hearty cooperative spirit between the 
churches and other religious and social agencies 
lies the hope of community betterment. 



A CONFIDENT ADVANCE 

IN Greater New York nearly three out of four 
persons are foreign-bom or of foreign par- 
entage. This has put an enormous respon- 
sibility upon the American-bom fourth. The 
supreme object of American Christians is not 
only to maintain American ideals but to bring 
the spirit of Jesus into all ]|uman relationships. 
This responsibility rests with terrific pressure 
upon a metropolitan minority. 

The Protestant share of this task is tremendous. 
The metropolitan area has slightly more than 
two thousand Protestant churches. The maxi- 
mum effort of every local church in the inten- 
sifying of its regular work is imperative. The 
strengthening of all denominational agencies is 
vital. And in addition, an heroic Interchurch 
campaign with practical programs of additional 
Christian activities, cooperations and com- 
munity service — ^this is the costly advance 
which the church must confidently venture so 
that with a new faith, all the facts, a conunon 
program and virile, allied. Christian states- 
menship, the metropolitan area may actually 
be completely transformed by the spirit of the 
Master of Men. 

COOPERATION 

THE church is the mother of hospitals, nurs- 
ing, charities, visiting, child care, social set- 
tlements and other philanthropic and humani- 
tarian movements. The boards of directors 
of the leading social service agencies are almost 
entirely composed of church members. It is 
therefore right that the church should not 
only acquaint itself with the social agencies 
which it has mothered, but that it should do all 
in its power to lend counsel, financial support 
and volunteer workers to these agencies. 

The church is in much the same relation to 
the important work of the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association and the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association. These organizations in their 
specialized fields should alwa]^ be able to com- 
mand the hearty interest and cooperation of the 
churches. These and similar bodies are all 
agencies of righteousnses and should evince a 
keen interest in the success of one another's 
programs. 
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THE INTERCHURCH SURVEYS 

THE fundamental purpose of these 8Ui> 
veys is to render every possible assis- 
tance to each church in its work of serving the 
community. 

1. Church Survey: The aim ia to get each 
church to know itself accurately, face its actual 
needs confidently, develop a definite program 
for the next five years, obtain the necessary 
staff, equipment and budget in order to operate 
that program in service for the community. 

2. Household Census: The aim is to place 
before each church a map of its own district, 
like the one on this page showing twenty blocks 
in Perth Amboy, N. J. With this map there 
will go accurate lists of the names of all the 
people, their addresses, church memb^^hip 
or pr^erence, Sunday-school attendance, birth- 
place, length of residence in the United States 
and occupational information. 

3. Social Service Survey: The aim is to 
bring to each church accurate data concerning 
all social needs and all social service agencies 
in the district or community. It will show 
where cooperation is imperative and reveal any 
danger of reduplication of effort. It will pro- 
vide for the social service agencies as well as for 
the churches immediate opportunities for min- 
istering to those who desire visitation. 

The results of these surveys will prove invalu- 
able to pastors, church staffs and congregations. 
Pastoral visitation will be simplified, with peo- 
ple named and located. The pastor's efficiency 
will be greatly multiplied and he will be given 
the basis for a mobilization of his entire con- 
gregation for community service. By this 
means the long hoped-for strengthening of staff 
and enlargement of equipment and budget 
will, with the help of the denominational offi- 
cers involved, be placed within the reach of 
each church. 

Finally, the results of these surveys can be used 
by program-making conferences organized in 
all the churches of the community. They will 
not only be the basis for advance programs by 
individual churches but will lead to community 
programs and projects whose success will be 
insured by cooperation of a group of churches. 
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THE CHILD. 

IN THIS metropolitan area there are almost 
two million homes. From these homes, one 
million thirty-five thousand children betwerai 
sax and fourteen years of age go to public 
school. 

Whether more or less than one-half of these 
children receive definite religious instruction 
in their homes and organized religious education 
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THE COMMUNITY 

THIS map shows a community of fifty-one 
blocks where thirte«i churches represent 
eight Protestant denominations. 

These churches are closely grouped in one 
section of the community. The population of 
the community has decreased and undergone 
great changes. It was once a residential 
district with the majority of the people living 
in private homes. Most of the people now live 
in apartments, hotels and boarding houses. 

The problems these churches face are typically 
metropolitan, and extremely complicated: 

1. Do these churches now serve the entire 
community in all its spiritual needs? 

2. Would a smalla" number of larger churches 
serve the community as well or better? 



in their churches cannot be accurately deter- 
mined until the Inta^hurch surveys are com- 
plete and the returns tabulated. 

This, however, we do know: The Protestant 
churches have not considered religious educa- 
tion as their foremost task. As a result the 
above chart, typical of conditions in most Pro- 
testant communions, shows a decrease in 
Sunday-school membership, even where there 
has been a sUght increase in church member- 
ship. 

This decrease is even more serious when viewed 
in the light of the decreamng size of the ordinary 
Protestant family, and unless speedily corrected, 
forbodes a decr^aed influence of Protestantism 
in the metropolitan area. 

It furtha* spells great danger for futrn^ ethics 
in business and professional circles, and what 
it may mean in regard to social selfishness and 
governmental corruption, is beyond the power 
, of any man to foretell. 

The cost of solving this problem will be great. 
It will mean a changed emphasis in hundreds 
of churches and it wiU call for an amazing 
amount of thought, time, personal devotion and 
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3. Is the constituency of these churches drawn 
mainly from outside the community? 

4. Is there any wasteful competition among 
them? 

5. Are there cooperative conmiunity projects 
which should be operated by these chinches? 

Is it not evident that practical progress towards 
the most effective Christian service of the entire 
community cannot be made until the leaders 
of these individual churches, together with the 
denominational offices involved, meet and 
face all the facts, organize a community pro- 
gram, and then adjust their problems of co- 
operation, combination, relocation and respon- 
sibility in a spirit of graerous goodwill? 
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TRANSIENTS 

IN THE Times Square district of a hundred 
city blocks bounded by Twenty-eighth 
and Forty-eighth streets, Park and Eighth 
avenues, there are ninety hotels accommo- 
dating 26,824 guests a day. A stream of more 
than 30,000 people register at these hotels 
every week. 

There are seventeen clubs and 493 rooming and 
boarding houses which, with their semi-transient 
and transient population, bring the total floating 
population to approximately 123,000 a month. 

This means that during a year's time a restless, 
strenuous whirl of humanity that would total 
more than the combined populations of San 
Francisco, Denver and Boston, resides for a 
few days or a few weeks in this Times Square 
section of New York. 

As against this enormous floating population 
the permanent dwellers in the homes of this 
section number 5,464 families. To serve both 
this permanent and floating constituency there 
are two Jewish synagogues, four Roman Cath- 
olic churches, and thirteen Protestant churches, 
two of which are for Negroes. 

TWO APPEALS 

TH£!SE churches show a membership of 
20,074, with a seating capacity of 16,400. 
To the full measure of theu- ability and equip- 
ment all the churches of this area and those on 
its inunediate edge have courageously faced 
the huge problems in this district of transient 
and swiftly changing populations. But it has 
been absolutely impossible for them as individ- 
ual organizations with their present staff and 
budget to meet the religious needs of these 
transient thousands. Difficult and most puz- 
zUng conditions have led a niunber of these 
churches to omit their Sunday evening service 
or substitute for it an afternoon service, with 
the resxilt that on one recent Sunday evening, 
only 1,817 people, by actual count, were found 
in the evening church services of the entire 
district. To the stranger, with a Sunday 
evening to spend, organized religion in this 
district makes only a slight appeal, while the 
well-advertised Sunday concerts of the theaters 
call loudly and get the crowd. 



WHAT IS THE SOLUTION? 

SHALL we fold our hands and agree that 
nothing can be done about this urgent 
need and wonderful opportunity? Or shall 
the churches of all the Protestant communions 
do what they have not yet ventured: con- 
centrate upon some common program, and 
agree not only to operate their own plants 
but a joint assembly hall or a great, new coopera- 
tive plant in addition. Otherwise, it seems 
evident that the transient thousands of the 
Times Square district may leave New York 
without a direct appeal having been made to 
their highest nature or any definite spiritual 
quickening and inspiration. In other hotel 
centers of the New York metropolitan area 
and in the Borough Hall district of Brooklyn, 
the problem of the transient population is 
almost, if not equally, urgent. 

RECREATION 

IN THE forty-five theaters and ten motion 
picture houses shown in this map the seat- 
ing capacity is 78,027. The approximate at- 
tendance each week is estimated at 1,000,000 
men, women and children who, for the time 
being, are trying to forget their cares and duties 
and are at play. 

This vast concentration of recreation seekers in 
one section of this metropolitan area only tends 
to emphasize the fundamental instinct for 
play and the urgent necessity of meeting this 
universal need for recreation in every com- 
munity. 

HOURS OF OPPORTUNITY 

HERETOFORE the church as a whole has 
not seriously interested itself in the prob- 
lem of play. But today many churches realize 
with deep concern that if the ideals which regu- 
late outdoor sports and are exhibited on the 
stage and shown on the screen to millions are 
to reinforce instead of neutralize the ideals 
which these churches are trying to teach and 
preach to thousands, then the churches must 
immediately seek to influence these ideals 
and wisely and heartily to enter upon a definite 
plan to enrich the millions of hours which the 
people spend in play. 
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A Metropolitan Program 

OUT of the programs for the next five years constructed by the individual 
churches, and out of the denominational programs adopted by the leader- 
ship of the various conmiunions there will grow a comprehensive, carefully 
articulated metropolitan program. It will be formulated with the expectation of a 
continuous development and an operation increasingly successful as working agree- 
ments between groups of churches and conmiunions come to be universally adopted. 

In any such joint metropolitan program certain fxmdamental factors must be con- 
sidered : 

How may the local church become a spiritual power-house and develop the spirit 
of worship, love, and service in the commxmity? In the attempt to simplify and 
correlate all its religious teachings, to intensify its public worship and evangelism, 
U) develop its pastoral and conraiunity service, to accept district responsibility, each 
church will require an adequate trained staff, a well-adapted equipment and a suffi- 
cient budget, 

iU^nUU^ thi.s, it will desire to share in publicity and evangelistic campaigns in which 
train^jd men and women of the highest character and ability will devote themselves 
U) Hfi^^iking for C'hrist, not only in churches, but in all other available places, such as 
)alK>r halJM, forums, theaters, clubs, shops, park entrances and places of recreation 
WkfCffTi^V Inland. 

iUfW rrthy fja^:h church find ways to make the Christian nurture of the childhood of 
iU fUfTuruumty and constituency its outstanding duty and privil^e? 

h will \A'4t/f'M religious education first. It will provide trained leadership for its 
HiiUfl^y and week-day classes in Christian life and citizenship. In some cases it will 
mttfiiC^'^ a TfzVm^fm education director and enter upon a religious education program 
^ H m^ifuUfr in a group of churches. 

(Uffpp^^rHiiftfC with r/ther churches it may establish goodwill centers. Christian super- 
0it,tJi^ft4^itM, i^Hiffsd^Wy adapted to foreign-bom children. 

/n ^/rri^ ^'^»m^ well-lrx^ted churches will reorganize themselves and become childhood 
i'j^it/f'rn tffT i\mr rnvn r:ommunities. 

fr^h f'hurrh will plan Uf }jecome a promotor of Christian home-life. "Christ in each 
Wf'' will U? th^r ulrijcan. Although the home which many remember as the comer- 
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stone of our American democracy is rapidly passing away in the New York metro- 
politan area a three-fold service for the church is possible. 

First, an effort to get people to locate where real homes may be developed and their 
children brought up under genuine Christian influences. 

Second, the provision of dormitory or other facilities for the young people who come 
by multiplied thousands to this area. This could be done by utilizing some idle 
church properties or purchasing new ones. 

Third, an attempt through associations of rooming and boarding house keepers to 
raise the standard of existing facilities and make conditions not only safe but attractive 
for young men and women. 

Another way of influencing home life would be to develop a "four-foot shelf" of 
literature dealing with the Christian life in all its privileges and responsibilities. 
These books would be written in such a way as to make the strongest possible appeal 
to childhood and youth as well as to parents and teachers. 



HEALTH SERVICE 

PATTERNING after the method of Jesus, 
each church will deeply concern itself with 
the health of its own people as well as that of 
the community for which it is responsible. 

In a new development of church consultation 
hours, child welfare activities — direct and 
cooperative — ^and in an establishment of health 
service centers by groups of churches, the 
individual church and the church collectively 
will become the Good Samaritan of metro- 
politan life. 

BUSINESS ETHICS 

EACH church will seek in some way to 
influence the industrial situation so that 
the spirit of Jesus may increasingly control 
the processes of production and distribution, 
determine the id^ds and set the standards of 
business and finance. 

It will be deeply interested in establishing a 
program of vocational guidance, both personal 
and by classes. 

It will be interested in maintaining forum cen- 
ters for discussion and popular education. 

In community groups or by the cooperation 



of all the churches of a large area, goodwill 
industries will be established where the handi- 
capped, physically and morally, may, with 
adequate wages, work their way back into nor- 
mal industry and useful citizenship. 

PLAY THAT COUNTS 

THE individual church will do its best to 
Christianize recreation. By direct and 
indirect influence and example it will seek 
to become a wise and welcome playmate in the 
millions of hours which the people spend in 
recreation. Individually or collectively the 
church will establish playgroimds, and great 
recreation centers. It will promote enter- 
tainments, dramatics, pageants and all activities 
by which the highest ideals, ethical and spir- 
itual, can be presented in the most attractive 
ways. 

NEEDED— A FRIEND 

EACH church will devise an advance pro- 
gram by which it may reach the stranger, 
and especially imcared-f or racial groups as well 
as all the friendless and lonely in its commimity. 
Realizing that the loneliness of coimtless thou- 
sands in New York, leads directly to a lowering 
of Christian standards and results in a large pro- 
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the vice and crime of the city, 
tatesmanship will eventually find 
d natural ways of becoming a re- 
Hkd, to whom the lonely may turn, 
i whom they may find the joy and 
of Christian comradeship. This 
ess be accomplished through a 
d SBvice of church brotherhoods 
hip organizations. Cooperatively 
its expression in the establishment 
>me centers in districts where hotel 
tmsient populations predominate. 

OUNCIL OF EXPERTS 

ind other elements, which will un- 
ity he considered in a church 
^nd distribution program, show that 
(ioiH'nd not only on the individual 
upon bringing the entire force of 
nation to its highest efficiency. In 
is luMng accomplished by the estab- 
inetro)K)Iitan council of experts for 
rk of the denomination in the area. 

dtMiominations have accomplished 
«IInlto in this direction it will be 
tH'onomy and efficiency to estab- 
iHtrihuting council whose member- 
iruwn fn)m these denominational 
liH Joint council, coordinated with 
•donoininutiona^ church agencies, 
li(M«x(H*utivo body for the operation 
inolropoliUn program. 



JOINT HEADQUARTERS 

IN DUE time the churches will desire to 
establish a church headquarters for the pur- 
pose of housing the seventy-five or more inter- 
national, national, metropolitan and civic 
religious agencies now inadequately located 
in almost as many different offices in widely 
scattered buildings. This has long been 
the dream of the leaders of many of these 
agencies. 

In addition to the ordinary office facilities, this 
building would provide large and smaU assem- 
bly, conference and conunittee rooms, a res- 
taurant, hospital, first-aid, rest-room and other 
social facilities for the hundreds of employees. 
A reference library of Christian literature, 
joint transportation, purchasing and shipping 
service, map, chart, and lantern-slide depart- 
ments and every practical facility for promot- 
ing efficiency and economy in the great advance 
program of the Protestant churches of the 
entire coimtry as well as those of the New York 
metropolitan area. 

These elements and many others will doubtless 
be considered in the construction of a metropoli- 
tan church program. But it must be remem- 
bered that first of all, the churches in their 
leadership and membership must draw dose 
to each other in the joy and love of mutual 
confidence which will lead to the greatest spir- 
itual advance ever witnessed in this area. 



Why not help sign the Emancipation Proclamation of the 
church for its larger life and inspirir^ task in New York? 

This is not the time for timorous, doubting souls or chronic 
objectors. 

The call has sounded. The cdvance has begun. Through 
the church of Christ and by the personal sacrifice and 
personal service of each member, this area must at any 
cost he won for God. 

For all God's fellow-workers it is a high and holy venture 
of faith. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY 

THE field covered by the town and country survey is the entire area and 
population outside of cities of more than 5,000. It includes within its scope 
2,968 counties, 13,000 incorporated towns, 30,000 other communities, 
54,000,000 people, 150,000 ehurehes and 50,000 ministers. 

Over this whole area a three-fold study is being made: first, of the varied aspects of 
community and country life which underlie and condition the work of the church; 
second, of the chim:h itself as a working organization — equipment, support, program 
and personnel; third, of all those especially acute problems, racial, occupational or 
social in their origin, which in an unusual way challeige the church in any rural area. 

This rural population is not stable. It is increasing around the cities owing to the 
development of suburban transportation; in the mining r^ons; in the mountains of 
West Virginia and K«itucky where large families are still the rule; along the south 
coastal plain, in northern Michigan and Minnesota, throughout most of the west- 
em half of the coimtry, and in the southern oil fields. (See map, page 58). 

Decrease in rural population has occurred in some agricultural sections of the West. 
Here prosperous farming communities have found it advantageous to consolidate 
smaller farms into larger ones in order to secure the full benefit of the cooperative use 
of machinery and of large scale production. (See map, page 59.) 
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INCREASE IN COUNTRY POPULATION 

1900-1910 
DOTS SHOW PLACES WHERE RURAL POPULATION IS INCREASING 
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GREAT movements of population are taking place. A single gen- 
eration has seen the Northwest increase its population tenfold. 
The church needs to bestir herself to keep pace with the new demands. 
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DECREASE IN COUNTRY POPULATION 

1900-1910 
DOTS SHOW PLACES WHERE RURAL POPULATION IS DECREASING 
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THE South and the far West are drawing their "newcomers" 
from the East and central West. This means church problems 
in the communities deserted as well as in the new locations. 
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DIVISIONS OF THE FIELD 

A POSSIBLE classification of the rural field 
is as follows: 1. The more fertile agricul- 
tural sections; 2. The less fertile agricultural 
sections; 3. The frontier; 4. The mountain sec- 
tion; 5. The rural industrial conmiunities. 

THE BETTER AGRICULTURAL 
SECTIONS 

THE better agricultural sections include 
the com belt, extending through Nebraska, 
Indiana and Ohio; the wheat producing areas, 
including Kansas, the Dakotas, Minnesota and 
parts of other states; the irrigated regions 
representing about 75,000,000 acres of pos- 
sible development; the drainage area, about 
20,000,000 acres; and the southeastern portion 
of the United States, known as the cotton belt. 

In the corn-raising communities the farms are 
fairly large, tending to become larger. There 
is considerable neighborhood cooperation and 
a large amount of social life. To a large degree 
the people are progressive and intelligent. 

In the wheat-producing sections, expansive 
cultivation predominates. Homes, therefore, 
are far apart. Social isolation results. The 
intelligence is generally high and the people 
are fairly prosperous. 

In the cotton-raising sections, there are either 
large farms and plantations with many Negro 
laborers operating under a manager, or many 
small cotton farms with renters, in some cases 
owners. A slightly lower intelligence predomi- 
nates among these workers and their families, 
partly because of the climatic conditions and 
social inheritances. Consequently, less modem 
agricultural methods prevail. There is con- 
siderable social life on the plantations and some 
cooperation between neighbor farmers. 

Other agricultural communities specialize in 
fruit-raising, stock-raising, market-gardening 
and dairying. 



LESS VaVORED AGRICULTURAL 
SECTIONS 

THE more sparsely settled and less fertile 
agricultural sections include the hill land 
extending from the central part of Oklahoma 
in a northeast^ly direction through Arkansas, 
southern Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, south- 
em Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, West Virginia, 
Virginia and parts of Pennsylvania; and the 
northem pine belt extending from Minnesota 
through Wisconsin, Michigan, parts of New 
York and the New England states. 

This section consists largely of small isolated 
conmiunities difficult of access. Poverty pre- 
vents many commimities from erecting church 
buildings or maintaining pastors. 

THE FRONTIER 

THE frontier section includes twelve states, 
namely: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, 
North Dakota, Utah, Washington and Wyo- 
ming. These states with an area of 1,259,977 
square miles had a population of only 
6,458,417 in 1910 — approximately five people 
to the square mile. Over 40,000 homest^ul 
rights were granted and 103,917 entries made 
in 1917. Lands privately owned tend con- 
stantly to be subdivided among new settlers. 

There is a marked diflference between well- 
established frontier communities — such as the 
irrigated fruit and grain sections — and the 
pioneer commimities. The characteristics of 
the latter are novelty, movement and imcer- 
tainty. The population is constantly changing 
and there is a low standard of living. 

Thousands of miles of open country and hun- 
dreds of villages in the frontier region have no 
Protestant churches. The church often has 
little relation to present day life. The great 
distances to be traveled are a drawback to 
coordinated religious work. 



FOR communities which camiot independently support a church and resident 
pastor, these must be provided in some other way. 
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THE MOUNTAIN SECTION 

THE mountain section stretches along the 
southern portion of the Appalachian moun- 
tains and extends into northern Georgia and 
Alabama, embracing a region of two or three 
million acres. The western mountain section 
has already been included in the discussion of 
the frontier. In the southern mountains the 
people live for the most part by hunting, fish- 
ing, and growing such com and vegetables as 
are absolutely needed. This region is rich in 
timber and mineral deposits. The chief occu- 
pations are agriculture, logging and, until re- 
cently — distilling. 

The main features of the problem in this sec- 
tion are: isolation, illiteracy and arrested devel- 
opment. Housing and general living conditions 
are not good and result in the widespread prev- 
alence of disease. There are few schools and 
churches, little knowledge of what goes on in 
the outside world and small interest either in 
local or national politics. 

Most of the preaching is now done by volimtary 
pastors, of little education and training, with 
a great but almost superstitious belief and faith 
in God. Large portions of this country have 
no religious services of any kind. Many of the 
people are so isolated that it would be impossible 
for them to attend worship. 

RURAL INDUSTRIAL 
COMMUNITIES 

THE rural industrial conmiunities are rep- 
resented by the coal and other mining 
camps; fishing villages along the coast; lumber 



camps; small manufacturing towns — such as 
cotton mill towns in the Piedmont section of 
the South and the mill towns of New England; 
vacation resorts — some of which have a 
large transient population; and the large 
suburban population of foreign-bom engaged in 
truck-farming near large cities. 

The mill towns of New England are usually 
well populated industrial centers and in most 
cases, schools, community organizations and 
churches are provided. In such instances 
social and educational opportunities, while 
seldom ideal are, in the main, fairly good. 

The cotton mills are operated almost wholly by 
white labor from the Appalachian mountains. 
There are few foreigners or Negroes employed. 
Approximately three hundred thousand people 
are engaged in this industry. In the main these 
workers live in unincorporated villages. 

Schools, conmiunity organizations and churches 
are provided for them. They have no part 
in elections and their power of initiative has 
largely atrophied. All sorts of religious " isms " 
have sprung up; "Holy Rollers" and similar 
sects flourish. 

Thousands of people scattered throughout the 
country in small settlements are getting raw 
materials into the market or turning them into 
manufactured products. A large percentage 
of these people are foreigners, unfamiliar with 
American ideals and standards, crowded 
together in small shacks, ignorant, poor and 
without an imderstanding of our language, 
our customs and our laws. 



TIE men and women on the farms stand for what is fundamentally 
best and most needed in our American life. To supply the city 
with fresh blood, clean bodies and clear brains that can endure the 
terrific strain of modem life, we need the development of men in the 
open country, who will be in the future, as in the past, the stay and 
strength of the nation in time of war, and its guiding and controlling 
spirit in time of peace. — Roosevelt. 
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SOME RURAL INDUSTRIAL AREAS 




l: 1 IRON 
i' '■ 'II COAL 

! COAL, LIGHT DEPOSITS 

t-:^--y-'-l COAL, HEAVY DEPOSITS 



PERCENTAGE OF FOREIGN-BORN FARMERS 




r I UNDER 20 PER CENT, 
(~~1 20 TO 30 PER CENT. 
rr~l 30 TO 40 PERCENT. 
^??^ OVER 50 PERCENT. 
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Problems 



DIFFERENCES in environment produce distinctive traits in the population. 
The occupations of a region are to a considerable degree determined by 
that region and the types of society are fixed by occupations because they 
determine interests, organizations, outlook and culture. Where the occupations are 
subject to change, the social character of the commimity is variable. 

The economic life of a country is largely a basis for all life. In reality the relation 
between economic and spiritual development is an interlocking relationship and the 
church must work for the advancement of her people through every agency. To 
establish these principles as fundamental in town and country work is a basic problem. 



DECLINING CHURCH 
MEMBERSHIP 

THIS is due in part to shifting population, 
increasing tenancy, the exodus of young 
people and changing economic conditions. Rural 
churches are dying in so many instances and 
their development is arrested in so many others 
that the whole condition of the town and coun- 
try church is languishing. 

The Ohio rural life survey found that of 1,515 
churches in thirty-one counties more than two- 
thirds were arrested or dying. Over three- 
fourths of the open country churches were not 
growing. 

SMALL COUNTRY CHURCHES 

WITH a stationary or diminishing popu- 
lation a church of less than one hundred 
members has only one chance in three of sur- 
viving. In Ohio 60 per cent, of the churches 
in the town and country is of this small, 
almost hopeless variety. Fifty-five per cent, 
has less than seventy-five members. With 
such a small force there is no hope of an 
adequate ministry and a church organization 
sufficient for suitable ministry and service to 
its conmiunity. 

LACK OF LEADERSHIP 

THE lack of a trained and effective leader- 
ship is a prime source of weakness in the 
rural church. Young men upon whom the 



church once called successfully are turning to 
other professions, in which they get a living 
wage. Two large denominations admit that 
only 10 per cent, of the rural pastors has had 
college and seminary training. There is an 
idea abroad that denominational well-being is 
satisfied with the upkeep of church organiza- 
tions and preaching points rather than by sup- 
plying such trained religious leadership as will 
arouse the rural constituency to progressive 
work on a self-supporting basis. 

NO COMMUNITY CENTERS 

THE rural church has failed to live up to its 
possibility as a conmiimity center. With 
a non-resident pastor it is impossible for the 
church to lead in community affairs or reach 
the people. A majority of country churches 
is closed throughout most of the year. 

CIRCUIT SYSTEM 

VERY few coimtry churches receive the 
full time of a pastor. Ministers serve two, 
four and even eight and ten churches, crossing 
and re-crossing one another's path. Of the 
17,000 country churches of one denomination 
12,000 are without services on any given Sun- 
day. Another denomination has nine-tenths 
of its thousands of churches served by absentee 
pastors; and three-fourths of its churches have 
but one service per month, while one-fourth 
has no Sunday school. 
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In Ohio, the only state completely surveyed, 
only 13 per cent, of the rural ministers live by 
their churches. Country ministers have aban- 
doned the idea of living near their people. 

The withdrawal of ministers from the open 
country is paralleled by the withdrawal of other 



profeflsional types. Physicians, nurses, lawyers 
— all have assembled themselves in villages and 
big towns. The professional classes that sore 
the farmer do not live with the farmer. 

This situation shows why country churches are 
suffering such losses. 

INADEQUATE EQUIPMENT 

THE average country church is but a single- 
cell structure. At best it has but one room 
for church and Sunday school and probably a 
basement or addition for kitchen and primary 
department. The frequent lack of a parsonage 
makes it impossible to maintain a resident pastor. 

UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF FORCES 

DENOMINATIONAL lines have been so 
tightly drawn in the country that even 
the economic urge of a decreaang population 
fails to bring the churches together. 

Considmng that rural churches are genordly 
bunched in villages and grouped in competitive 
areas in the open country it is evident that the 
places are many in which one church must 
depend upon only ten or twenty families. 

One eastern town has six churches for one 
hundred and fifty people and no rendent 
ministo*. 



They Preach Here and 



They Live Here 
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THIRTY-SIX COUNTRY CHURCHES 

THIRTY-SIX CHURCHES IN SIXTEEN TOWNS WITHIN A SIX-MILE RADIUS 
WITH A POPULOUS UNTOUCHED TOWNSHIP IMMEDIATELY ADJACENT 



NEW HAMPTON 

• HAMPTON 
• • GLEN GARDNER 



HIGH BRIDGE 



» NORTON 



PATTENBURO ^ y 




WnSTOWN 

• ^OUAKERTOWN 




CUNTON 



A middle western town of eight hundred in- 
habitants has seven churches. 

Of more than a thousand towns of less than 
1,500 inhabitants in one state only 131 do not 
show an unequal distribution of forces. This 
has resulted in unevangelized areas outside of 
the towns and unnecessary competition where 
the churches are located. 

This situation is illustrated in one well-estab- 
lished area in an eastern state, where sixteen 
villages contain thirty-six churches within a six- 
mile radius, while the adjoining townships are 
almost uncared for, and more than one thousand 
children of school age are unreached by church 
or Sunday school. (See chart above.) 



UNCHURCHED AREAS 

HUNDREDS of towns and many whole 
counties are without adequate churching. 
One town of two thousand inhabitants has had 
but an occasional service in ten years. 

One village fifteen years old, of four hundred 
persons, had never seen a minister imtil the 
Interchurch World Movement made a survey. 

Seventeen coimties in the central and far west- 
em states are reported as without any churches. 
Twenty-five thousand men, women and chil- 
dren in one rural industrial area in a central 
southeastern state are without any religious 
supervision. 
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INADEQUATE PROGRAM AND 
SALARY 

OVER-EMPHASIS on emotional types of 
religion has led to too great depend- 
ence upon the annual revival to satisfy the 
religious needs of the community and to 
enlarge church membership. Sporadic emo- 
tionalism is substituted for continuous evan- 
gelism. 

The low salaries paid to rural pastors discourage 
the best type of leadership and compel the min- 
ister to seek a better paid charge in the city. 
Sixty-one per cent, of the rural white ministry 
of one large denomination receives less than 
$1,000 per year. The minimum salary of a 
rural Y. M. C. A. secretary is $1,200. 

SOCIAL STARVATION 

THE rural field has always been deficient in 
its provision of legitimate recreation and 
amusement. It has been socially starved. 
Even in the towns this has been true of the boys, 
girls and young people, and even the adults 
have only a few lodges and fewer church organ- 
izations. This social starvation has reacted 
unfavorably on the moral tone of many com- 
munities. It is also largely responsible for the 
migration of young people to urban centers. 

FOREIGN-BORN FARMERS 

FOREIGN-BORN farmers in increasing 
numbers are operating farms in New 
England, in the Mississippi valley and in the 
farming and small-fruit sections of the Pacific 
Coast. Handicapped by their ignorance of 
our language, customs and standards of living, 
they form a special problem. The church 
has a grave responsibility toward these new 
Americans which it has failed to recognize. 

HEALTH 

1ACK of the specialized social machinery of 
^ the city, of doctors, of nurses, together 
with failure to observe quarantine regulations, 
and a general lack of intelligence on the sub- 
ject of preventive medicine and social hygiene, 
are responsible for a relatively higher disease 
and death rate in the country than in the 
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THE TOWN 

THE commimity that is neither a city nor 
open country has peculiar difficulties. De- 
pendent on agriculture, its tastes are urban. Its 
resources are meager. It offers its ambitious 
young people no future. Its schools educate 
neither for urban life nor for agriculture. The 
town has a place in our civilization but that 
place it has not yet wholly filled. 

A TYPICAL COUNTY 

A SUMMARY of the social complex pre- 
sented by a single typical coxmty. No. 
259, is given herewith: 

Area, 473 square miles; level, rich, agricultural 
county; chief products, cattle and grain; 67 
per cent, of farms is operated by owners; no 
farmers' cooperative enterprises; approximately 
two-thirds of road mileage is hard surfaced or 
otherwise improved; nine trade communities. 

1. Social agencies: 3 public libraries, 4 granges, 
30 lodges, 4 bands, 7 orchestras, 1 community 
chorus; good schools; 9 dance halls, 7 moving 
picture houses, 29 pool rooms, 5 bowling alleys. 

2. Population: 30,400 in 1910 — practically 
stationary. Density 64 per square mile. The 
county seat has a population of 7,200, leaving 
23,200 for the remainder of coxmty covered 
by rural survey; 90 per cent, of population has 
lived in county over 15 years. 

3. Churches: 63 outside of those in the coxmty 
seat. There are 13 abandoned churches 12 of 
which closed during the last 3 years; 11 of 
these are in the open country and 2 in villages. 

Resident church membership of rural churches 
is 5,770 or 24.8 per cent, of the population; 38 
churches have lost 902 members in 4 years. In 
one community (population 453) 15 per cent, 
are members of 2 churches. In commimity I 
(population 2,113) 15 per cent, are members 
of three churches; in community II (population 
3,145) 12 per cent, are members of 6 churches; 
in commimity III (population 2,100) 5 'per 
cent, are members of 2 churches. 

Rural Sunday schools have a total average at- 
tendance of 3,540 — 15.2 per cent, of population; 
no provision for leadership training; only 8 Sun- 
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day school pupils have entered Christian work 
in 10 years. 

Other organizations: 47 for women, 4 for men, 
3 for girls, 1 for boys. 

Thirty pastors minister to county; one-fourth 
of county has only 1 resident minister; salaries 
average $1,045 a pastor including value of par- 
sonage; $589 a church; four pastors receive 
$700, $450, $364 and $45 respectively without 
parsonages; 12 churches have one-fourth of 
minister's time; 6, one-third; 14, one-half; 4 are 
pastorless; 19 full-time; five pastors travel 
100 miles, 55 miles, 50 miles, 40 miles and 22 
miles respectively to reach their churches. 

4. Needs: (1) At least 10 rural church centers 
with adequate plants. This would ensiu*e 
proper provision for religious education, social 
gatherings and recreation; (2) such a distribu- 
tion of ministers as will give the responsible 
churches in each commimity fxill-time resident 
pastors, with assistants where necessary; (3) 
provision for needed modem parsonages and 
increased pastoral support; (4) a unified pro- 
gram to apply principles of Christianity to 
social, economic, educational and recreational 
life in every conmiimity; (5) training confer- 
ences of pastors and laymen to provide leader- 
ship for a cooperative campaign to reach the 
unchurched majority. 

COUNTY 981 

A REA 504 square miles; population approxi- 
jLjL mately 50,000, 40 per cent, living in rural 
sections; 2,653 farms, total acreage 309,681; 42.2 
per cent, acres tilled by renters. Live stock 
sold 1918, 100,206 head; remaining on farms, 
96,472. Acres sowed to grain, 164,529; acres 
of waste land, 7,500. Practically all the county 
is rich in rolling farm land, one township south- 
east is reported by government soil survey, 
to be one of the richest in soil values in the 
United States. 

Institutions: 1 public library in coimty, build- 
ing cost $31,000; Soldiers' Home; University; 
63 school buildings, 11 commissioned high 
schools, 12 consolidated and 29 one-room 
schools; enrolment in 1918, 3,386. 

Churches: There are 41 rural churches in 
this county representing 6 evangelical bodies. 



Of the 504 sections of land in the county, 100 
are not touched by any church. Three churches 
are spreading their ministry over 29 other sec- 
tions. Four churches are ministering to 5 sec- 
tions, and there is one section where 5 churches 
are actively engaged in religious work. 

In 41 churches, total salary paid ministers, 
$24,483; lowest paid from any one church, $110; 
average, $597.25 ; 25 churches located in towns; 
16 in open country; 7 towns with 2 churches 
each; 1 has 3; 3 abandoned churches in county. 
Of 24 ministers serving 41 churches, 12 are 
graduates of colleges, 10 of seminaries. 

It is estimated that between 4,000 and 5,000 
people in rural sections live outside the bounda- 
ries of any church parish. Equipment : 22 build- 
ings 1 room; 8 buildings, 2 rooms; 3 buildings, 3 
rooms; 3 buildings, 4 rooms; 1 building each 
of 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 rooms. Total valuation 
of church property, $268,450; 15 parsonages, 
valued at $40,000. 

Simday schools: 38; total enrolment 3,351; 
average enrolment, 83 per school; average at- 
tendance 31. Three churches have no Sunday 
school; 1 school has an enrolment over 300; 
2 others above 200; 12 schools range from 100 
to 180; 22 have less than 100. The smallest 
school in the county has an enrolment of 29. 

The Coimty Council has not made a study of 
the results of the survey but this will be done 
soon, at which time, it will make reconmienda- 
tions, outlining a program for enlarging and 
making more efiicient the work in this 
county. 

However, it is clearly seen that there are large 
areas imtouched by any church. The accom- 
pan3ring map shows areas reached by one par- 
ish, more than one, and those outside the boun- 
daries of any church. It is evident that new 
churches should be established with full time 
resident pastors, with assistants where neces- 
sary. Most of the present church plants need 
enlargement, making proper provision for 
religious education, social gatherings and recre- 
ation. United efforts must be made to reach 
those who at present are dwelling in " No Man 's 
Land," and include them within the parish 
boundary of some church. 
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The Forces 




LL agencies are slowly awakening to the fact that the rural field must be 
given distinct and scientific consideration. The home mission boards are 
beginning to organize separate departments for country church work. 

Educational literature has been specially prepared for the rural ministry. 

Chairs of rural sociology are being established in some theological seminaries. 

Sununer schools for rural leadership training are being held by several denominations. 

There is an increasing cooperation between agricultural colleges, government agencies, 
welfare organizations and the churches. 

The popularity of Chatauquas, lyceujns and open forums indicates a rich field of men- 
tal and moral endeavor which the rural church has at its doors. The development of 
rural church activities along these lines is of inestimable value both to church and peo- 
ple because it associates the church with the whole life and labors of the commxmity. 

The rural church has today an unprecedented opportunity to become a conunxmity 
center of real practical service. A new social consciousness is being manifested. 
The war has brought the people in rural sections together with a common bond of 
interest. The sacrificial spirit, the courage and the idea of unselfish cooperation 
awakened in men is a djmamic force of infinite possibility. If the church does not 
avail herself of this new force at once, it will either be turned into other channels by 
some other agency or else will be allowed to die. 

With adequate equipment and leadership, the church can direct this new power and 
become the most potent of all forces working for social betterment. Religion will 
then take its rightful place as the foundation and mainspring of all social activity. 



THERE is an old saying to the effect that '*God made the 
country.*' In view of present religious conditions there, it 
is time to win it back for its Maker. 
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The Program 



BRING every family in America definitely within the range of gospel minis- 
tration and influence by such an extension or reorganization of forces as 
' will include each inhabited rural area within the parish actively served by 
some evangelical church. 

Definitely occupy by a redirection of the interests of existing churches or by an in- 
crease in their resident leadership new settlements, in old settled counties, whose 
advent has been unnoted by nearby churches; old settlements whose churches have 
been undermined or obliterated by population or industry changes; and isolated 
settlements in remote or comparatively inaccessible "pockets'* or coves. 

Discover the best way to evangelize — ^whether by colporter and itinerant missionary 
or by settled pastor and community worker — ^new and growing counties of the West 
where there are large, populated areas with no form of religious ministration. These 
areas are being surveyed, mapped, and their needs studied. Five thousand standard 
churches west of the Mississippi must be established to care for new communities 
now unevangelized. 

Discover and energetically develop every town and country church which occupies 
a strategic position for service. Thiff should be done r^ardless of previous missionary 
status or of prospects for immediate self-support. 

Apply to all town and country churches a minimum standard of efficiency which 
will provide a fair measure of the adequacy of the equipment and program of each 
church to meet its situation and will define for each a reasonably attainable goal. 
In the average case such a standard would involve a resident pastor; adequate 
equipment for worship, religious education and community service; regular worship 
and preaching; purposeful pastoral visitation; adequate financial program; organized 
graded church school; enlistment and training of local leaders; ministry to special 
groups, boys, men, girls, women, tenants, new Americans; adequate provision for 
recreation and social life; and definite, cordial cooperation with other churches of 
the community. These things represent the minimum of achievement with which 
any worth-while church should be content. 

Urge upon all churches the necessity of such a broadening of their sympathies and 
ministry as will helpfully relate them to those many pressing problems which are 
incident to the current rural awakening and reconstruction. In many rural neighbor- 
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hoods such problems as public health, cooperation, recreation and education are still 
primarily spiritual problems. Religion must furnish the motive for better rural 
living. 

Present the claims of the rural ministry as a life work with such conviction as to 
constrain the strongest young men and women in America to give themselves to the 
upbuilding of our rural life. Provide them such assurance of support and opportunity 
as will enlist the devotion of those who desire to invest their lives in difficult but fruit- 
ful service. 

Organize short-course training conferences for graduate instruction in all subjects 
related to the highest development of the rural community and the relation of the 
church to that development, and put such a conference within the reach of every 
rural minister. 

Give adequate opportunity for thorough and specialized training in collies and 
seminaries for men who are to spend their lives in rural church work. 

Promote cooperation among various denominations in the location of demonstration 
churches so that there shall be at least one in every rural county to illustrate the 
powers which lie dormant in the average church. 

Develop an outstanding religious periodical for circulation in town and coxmtry 
devoted to rural church methods, programs and achievements. 

Encourage the making of accurate religious inventories of the rural communities and 
counties of the country by means of a household survey. Such an inventory to be 
followed by a comprehensive conservation program having for its cardinal points, 
repeated visitation by trained personal workers; simultaneous evangelistic meetings; 
enlistment of all members, both new and old, for definite tasks in the local church, 
and a community program based upon such an organization of activities as will bring 
the church up to standard. 



THE slow-working of the leaven of years of education and propaganda is 
beginning to show. The lessons of the war have not all been forgotten, 
nor the enthusiasm of the war all dissipated. More attention is being paid 
to Rural America now than ever before. Many organizations stand ready to 
become leaders in conmiunity service. The strategic opportunity for the 
church is now; tomorrow it may be too late. 



NEW AMERICANS 

NEW Americans, for purposes of this survey, include those from southern 
and eastern Europe and the Levant. This section of the survey is not 
directly concerned with the older immigrants who came principally from 
northern and western Europe, although in some cases the figures quoted include this 
latter group. 

The foreign-bom white population of the United States in April, 1910 was 13,346,000. 
From April, 1910, up to July, 1919, the total number of immigrants to the United 
States was 5,679,000. During the same period 1,916,000 emigrants left our shores. 

Our present foreign-bom population is about 17,000,000 and there are some 20,000,000 
more of immediate foreign extraction. 

Approximately one-fourth of all the children in the United States lives in the homes 
of the foreign-bom as the birth rate is everywhere higher among the foreign-bom 
than among the native stock. 

The percentage of foreign-bom farmers is greater than that of the native-bom in 
a number of our states. 

The foreign-language press in America includes some 1,500 publications with a 
circulation of 8,000,000 copies and with a reading public of possibly 16,000,000. 

Sixty, or less than 5 per cent, of these 1,500 periodicals, may be classed as radical. 
The others for the most part uphold American ideals and American patriotism. The 
circulation of radical papers in the English language is approximately twenty times 
greater than the circulation of radical papers in foreign languages. 

There are about four million Italians living in America distributed chiefly in New 
York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, California and Connecticut. They have 212 
Italian newspapers with a combined circulation of over one million copies. 

About three million Poles who were bora under Austrian, Russian or German rule 
now live in the United States. They are widely distributed but the chief urban cen- 
ters are Chicago, Buffalo, New York, Boston, Milwaukee and Philadelphia. They 
have 100 newspapers published in this country with a circulation of 1,500,000. 

Four hundred thousand Greeks live in the United States. They have twenty-six 
newspapers, one of them being the largest Greek paper published in the world. 
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There are in the United States three-quarters of a million Bohonians and Moravians; 
half a million Slovaks; half a million Hungarians; 400,000 Russians; 100,000 Arme- 
nians and 3,000,000 Yiddish-speaking people. Some of the bi^est foreign cities in 
the world are to be found in America. 

Other groups included among new Americans are Albanians, Arabs, Assyrian-Chal- 
deans, Bulgarians, Croatians, Czecho-Slovaks, Dalmatians, Esthonians, Finns, 
French Canadians, Letts, Lithuanians, Montenegrins, Persians, Portuguese, Rouman- 
ians, Ukrainians, Serbians, Slovenians, Spaniards, Syrians and Turks. 

The full participation in the whole life of Amaica on the part of all the people in 
America demands the removal of every barrier erected by a sensational race con- 
sciousness and the creation of a new American national consciousness. 

To be great a nation does not need to be of one blood, but it must be of one mind. 
Unity of spirit is of more importance than unity of race. 



RELIGIOUS AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
STUDY OF CLEVELAND 

1 !»i~ic« i^Bbtvu ESfSun^ 
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The Field 



PROPERLY to presrait a survey of new Americans will mean a study of the 
field itself, its problems, character and extent; an analysis of the forces at 
work within the field; and a statement regarding a program adequate and 
sufficient for the needs. 

One problem of the new American is distribution. He has crowded into the cities. 
Here he forms his "Little Italy," his "Ghetto," his "Bohemian Hills" — usually 
retaining his native social ideas and customs. 

In a city like New York the problem stands out in the large. In that city the increase 
in population of Russians, Italians and Austro-Hungarians, for the period of ten 
years ending in 1910, was greater in each case than in tiie native population. Such 
an imbalanced growth is inevitably refiected in the decreased percentage of Protestant 
church members, now reduced to nearly 7 per cent. It is reflected in New York's 
political life. Indeed, it intensifies the city's problem in every direction and gives 
rise to many new phases of city life and work. 



PERCENTAGE OF FOREIGN-BORN WHITES AND NATIVE WHITES 
OF FOREIGN OR MIXED PARENTAGE 

BASED UPON POPULATION OF 1910 
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ASSIMILATION 

THE difficulties of assimilation grow out of 
the constant ratio of aliens within our pop- 
ulation, their uneven distribution throughout 
the country and their tendency to congregate 
in congested city quarters. 

The constancy with which alienism retains its 
numerical strength within our population is 
well shown by a few figures. Approximately 
14 per cent, of the population of the United 
States is foreign bom and it has scarcely varied 
in fifty years though the character of the immi- 
gration has changed notably as is indicated 
by the diagram "Sources of Immigration." 
In 1860 it was 13.2 per cent.; in 1870, 14.4 
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per cent.; in 1880, 13.3 per cent.; in 1890, 
14.8 per cent; in 1900, 13.7 per cent.; in 1910, 
14.7 per cent. These figures are the more 
significant when we recall that the percentages 
represent adults almc^t entirely; of the for- 
edgn-bom whites in 1910 only 5.7 per cent, 
was below fifteen years of age. Among the 
native whites of native parentage 35.8 p^ cent, 
was made up of children under fifteen years. 

Two-thirds of the immigrant population which 
ftumerly came to this country settled in the 
fo\ir states of New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts. Seventy-two per 
cent, of the foreigners in the United States lives 
in cities of 2,500 and over. 



Huddled together in foreign quarters, out of 
touch with the larger life of America, they be- 
come an easy prey to unscrupulous agitators. 
Sometimes the economic doctrines accepted 
abroad influence their relationships in America 
because they are unfamiliar with the principles 
of government which control this country 
pohtically. Under these circumstances the 
immigrant becomes a moiace to the well-being 
of the United States. 

NATIONAL PRIDE 

THE new American in his pride (^ national- 
ity presents another problem. This trait 
is an advantage if properiy unda-stood by 
Americans and if not over-emphasized by the 
immigrants. Americans should appreciate the 
fine ideals which the f orragners bring with than, 
and also their traditions, accomplishments and 
culture. On the other h£uid the immigrant must 
learn more about the real nature of the country 
which he has made his home and in which he 
hopes to establish his family, and must learn 
to take his place as a citizen and as a man. 

THE WOMAN'S LOT 

ANOTHER problem of the new American 
xV is foimd in the women of his family. 
The immigrant man, white limited in his con- 
tact with American hfe, nevertheless baa cer- 
tain social opportunities which lift him out of 
the monotony of his toil, giving him a larga* 
outlook upon life. The women, howevw, are 
usually confined to the four walls of their 
kitchens. They bring up large families of chil- 
dren; they scarcely ever see anyone outside their 
families. This monotony of duly life has driven 
some of them to insanity and even suicide. 

EUROPEAN BACKGROUND 

BEFORE the war, when Europe was g^i^- 
ally governed by an autocracy, millions ot 
its natives fled to America to find freedom. 
America was to them the "promised land." 

In theu- own country they were overshadowed 
by a state religion which was ritualistic and 
political in its character. Economically they 
were compelled to work for starvation wages 
with no hope for their future. Socially they 
were handicapped in that they belonged to the 
lower classes and the possibility of rising to the 
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level of the so-called upper classes was next to 
hopeless, no matter what their natural ability 
might have been. 

WHAT DID THEY FIND7 

IN AMERICA they had more to eat. They 
wore betta- clothes. They had the right to 
vote. They had access to a free education. 
They were given better jobs. 

They found they could break through into the 
upper classes; for while they discovered that 
there were classes in America, they had the 
freedom to pass from one to anoth^ according 
to their character, genial ability and per- 
sonality. 

But they foimd that there were those in this 
country — even among their own people — who 
were quite ready to exploit them. They were 
herded to the polls by unscrupulous politicians 
and voted in blocks. They were compelled to 
live in shacks and unsanitary camps. 

They found that while they earned more money 



in this country, their living conditions were such 
that often theu* apparent advance was a ques- 
tionable one. 

They were colonized by padrones and contrac- 
tors and thus shut out from contact with 
American life. 

They exchanged the country life to which they 
had been accustomed for the filth and degrada- 
tion of the city tenement. 

They were given higher wages — but not at all 
commensurate with the services they rendered. 

They were given the vote — but somehow it did 
not seem to affect the social conditions under 
which they lived. 

They left the cathedrals of their native lands 
to be invited to a bare, dirty mission hall on a 
side street. 

They were given scant welcome in the churches 
and were looked askance at by the members. 
They could not understand the diversity among 
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the Christian forces in this new country, nor 
their jealous rivalry. 

MISUNDERSTOOD BY AMERICANS 

THERE are those in the United States who 
profess to despise the immigrant for various 
reasons. Sometimes it is assumed that the im- 
migrant comes here merely for the purpose of 
making what is to him a small fortune and then 
returning to his own country to spend this 
money. 

But it should be remembn^ that the immi- 
grant has honestly earned whatever he takes 
with him and he has left behind more than its 
equivalent in services rendered. 

These able-bodied immigrant workers have 
come to our country at a comparatively slight 
expense to the United States, fairly equipped 
for service on the day they landed. Their own 
countries during their non-productive years 
have borne the expense of their rearing. 

There are some who insist that the immigrant 
is bringing with him loathsome diseases; that 
he is the scum of the earth, and that he might 
better remain in the country from which he 
came. Such expressions are wide of the mark. 



With the careful scrutiny given the immigrant 
at our ports of entry the number ot totally 
undesirable persons has been reduced to a 
minimum. 

ILLITERACY 

FROM the viewpdnt of iUiteracy the prob- 
lem of the new American is much more 
acute than the problem of the older immigration. 
According to Fairchild the percentage of illit^- 
acy in immigrants 14 years of age or over 
(1899 to 1909) was found to be as follows: 
Scandinavians .4 per cent., Irish 2.1 per c^it., 
Germans 5.1 per cent. 

For the new immigration we have: Italians, 
north 11.4 per cent., south 54.2 per cent.; 
Hebrew 25.7 per cent., Polish 35.4 per cent, 
Croatian and Slovenian 36.4 per cent. 

While it is true that many immigrants who 
have come to America are illiterate it should be 
remembered that most of these came from 
small towns or rural districts whn« the educa- 
tional facilities are not as good as they are in 
the city. The most undesirable class — the 
criminal — comes from the city and is theref<H« 
the best educated. 
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The test of literacy is not by any means the 
best one in our selection of the immigrant. It 
is often a mistake to judge him by our stand- 
ards of ht^acy; they are no real gauge of his 
manhood. 

It is not a question merely of having all for- 
eigners speak the same language that we do. 
Some of the most bitter opponents of American 
ideals speak the English language most fluently. 
It is rather that then should be a imity of spirit 
between all those in this coimtry who desire the 
best interests of all the people. 



UNDESIRABLE CITIZENS 

THE claim is sometimes made that the 
United States is receiving the worst ele- 
ments of Europe; that the better class does not 
come to America; and it is argued that the sum 
of the worst elements of a group of nations 
cannot possibly result in the finest product 
of the human race. 

If it were merely a question of wealth or educa- 
tion th&re would undoubtedly be some point to 
the above argument. But whatever the thecn? 
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on this point it is daily being demonstrated in 
our American life that the children of these very 
foreigners are taking places of leadership and 
are rapidly becoming the backbone of America. 

PHYSICAL IMPROVEMENT 

THE Immigration Commission appointed 
by the United States Government brought 
out some interesting facts with reference to the 
physical changes which have taken place 
among immigrants. Not only do they adopt 
American customs but their personal and bodily 
appearance undergoes a marked change. 

In many instances the children of the immi- 
grant show greater height and weight than the 
same races in the mother-country. In some 
cases even the head-form — one of the most 
stable and permanent racial characteristics — 
has undergone very great changes. For in- 
stance, the eastern European Hebrew usually 
has a round head. His American-bom child be- 



THE I. W. W. maintains thir- 
teen newspapers printed in 
English and nineteen printed in 
foreign languages. 



comes more long-headed than his parent; while 
the descendant of the southern Italian — who in 
Italy has a head of the long type — ^becomes 
more short-headed than his parent. 

In all instances in this country the head-form 
of the descendants of these races, so markedly 



different in Europe, approaches a uniform type. 
This fact is extremely suggestive, inasmuch as 
it shows that those racial characteristics which 
seem to be most permanent are subject to very 
marked changes due to American environment 
If these physical changes are so great we may 
well conclude that the whole mental and even 
the moral constitution of the i)eople un- 
doubtedly changes under the new conditions. 



Bohemian Free-Thlnkers at Work 

Teachings from "Catechism for 
Bohemian and American Schools." 
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THERE IS NO GOD*. 



GOD^G«d is a Word R«pres«nting An 
Imaginary B«ing Which People 
Th«ms«lv«s Hav« Woriced Out." 

JESUS CHRIST — "Th« Illegitimate 
Son of a Virgin Named Mary." 

BIBLE-" Written By Ordinary Men;" 
"Reoord of Notions, Not 
Events;" "Undependable'" 
"Unbelievable." 



TnitshWons of Payne nri ImnoH Iniicist 



SPIRITUAL NEED 

THE greatest problem of all is primarily 
spiritual. The warring of old-world pre- 
possessions and prejudices — political, social, 
economic, and religious — with new world 
ideals and standards can be harmonized only 
through the spirit of Jesus. There is no other 
force or power that can adequately meet all 
the issues involved. 



npHE alien must find a welcome in the English church, because 
the love of God compels the welcome. That the alien should 
be unwelcome in any church of Jesus Christ is abhorrent to the 
thought. — Joel S. Ives. 
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The Forces at Work 

EACIAL solidarity is influenced by existing fraternal orders and social clubs 
but more especially by the foreign-language press. As an agency for the 
^ conservation of old-country ideals, these publications cannot be overlooked. 
Some of these papers are frankly atheistic and a few have been suspected of dis- 
loyalty to the government. 

There has doubtless been an over-emphasis upon this tendency of the foreign-language 
press, but unquestionably it often tends to perpetuate old-world influences and to 
retard assimilation. 

Many of the foreign-language religious papers are as nationalistic as their secular 
contemporaries. 

The public school is the greatest factor in influencing the life of the immigrant. 

There his children receive their first lessons in democracy and in consequence he soon 
comes to feel that the public school represents the government in a very real sense. 

The labor union is a strong assimilating force. 

It is one of the very few institutions in our American life which brings together men 
of all nationalities; men with a common purpose, who suffer and sacrifice for a 
common cause. 

The constant appeal for better homes, better wages, better working conditions, 
better cities, indeed, better everything, of which the immigrant hears in the labor 
union is bound to spur him on to better living and encourage him to resize his best 
ideals. 

The "national" churches in this country (principally Polish and Magyar) are largely 
supported by their home governments and undoubtedly help the people of their own 
nationalities in many ways. But the whole tendency of these churches is to influence 
their members to retain their connections with old-country organizations and citizen- 
ships. 

Their pastors are subsidized and pensioned by their home governments and they 
naturally seek in every possible way to retain the good-will of foreign government 
officials rather than to take their part as citizens in the life of this country. We can 
readily understand this tendency on their part if we but imagine ourselves placed in 
their position. 
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THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
CHURCH 

A GENERATION ago foreign-language 
Christians were frequently disposed to 
organize separate churches without direct rela- 
tionship to any American ecclesiastical body 
and sometimes in direct affiliation with Euro- 
pean bodies. Undoubtedly the tendency of 
these churches has been to retard assimilation 
and to perpetuate old world relationships while 
the new world needed the enthusiasm and spir- 
ituality of these new American Christians. 

DIRECT ASSIMILATION 

REACTING from this error, established 
English-speaking churches have at- 
tempted direct assimilation iirging the absorp- 
tion of new American converts without any 
special recognition of racial background or 
racial barrier. This may be an ideal course 
but what happens is that the new convert is 
unable to assume the full responsibility of 
church membership or to enter fully into its 
privileges. 

There is in most American churches a degree 
of social or racial cleavage which tends at first 
to patronize the newcomer and then to neglect 
him. Being lost in the American church, the 
new American does not have the opportunity 
that he might otherwise exercise of evangeliz- 
ing his own kinsmen. 



FOREIGN-LANGUAGE 
CONGREGATIONS 

FOREIGN-SPEAKING congregations re- 
lated to existing English-speaking 
churches have been established. They wel- 
come the new Americans to worship in their 
mother-tongue. Here there is possible such 
degree of congregational freedom and respon- 
sibility as is required to meet the needs of the 
particular group. Such congregations meet 
in the building of the English-speaking church, 
or in one situated in the foreign commimity, or 
in both. 

THE AMERICAN PARISH 

HERE there is a kind of cathedral church 
for a community where there are many 
language groups. These distinct but related 
organizations are brought into afiiliation with 
one another through a college of ministers, each 
member of which serves a particular congrega- 
tion but with an American pastor at the head. 
One equipment for social and educational min- 
isters suffices for these different organizations. 

THE POLYGLOT CHURCH 

A GROUP of churches, of English-speaking 
and foreign-speaking members, may form 
a new type of American parish, each church 
enjoying a large degree of freedom but all re- 
lated as a single parish under the leadership of 
an American minister. 



Foreign-Born Population of the United States, 1919 

Foreign-bom population, April, 1910 13,346,000 

Immigration, April, 1910-July, 1919 5,679,000 

Emigration, April, 1910-July, 1919 1,916,000 

Net immigration, April, 1910-July, 1919 3,763,000 

Total foreign-bom population, July, 1919, approximately. . . 17,000,000 
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An Adequate Program 

OOPERATION must be established with all other agencies having a program 
of which the church may approve for upbuilding the life of new Americans 
and whose general objects may be stated briefly as follows: 

To help create right relationships between the racial groups of America; to help 
interpret American ideals to new Americans; to help promote social relationships 
between old and new Americans on the basis of mutual acquaintance and apprecia- 
tion; to encourage the study of particular peoples, their ideals and their achievements, 
and rightly to appraise their contributions generally to human progress; to encourage 
reasonable goals of Americanization — ^acquaintance, good-will, cooperation and the 
appreciation of the dignity and value of life — ^irrespective of race. 



Strong religious centers must be maintained instead of poorly equipped, weakly- 
manned missions. The programs of these centers should touch every phase of life. 

Native American-bom leaders must be trained through intimate, personal contact 
not only with the foreign-bom people living in this country but with those in the 
coxmtries from which foreigners come. 

Leaders from the foreign-language groups must also be trained in schools thoroughly 
American, with full opportunity to study and know American life and ideals. 

Broad types of work, social and religious, must be developed which shall deal 
largely with children and young people through whom adults may be influenced. 
From these there may be raised up a competent leadership for the people of their 
own nationality. 

Specialized work among men by men should be conducted in view of a large pre- 
ponderance of males among the immigrant population. 

The creation of a modem foreign-language literature is most necessary. It should 
include strong Protestant periodicals for at least six or eight major language groups; 
translation of great Christian docimients and literature; pamphlets dealing with 
present social, economic and scientific problems from the standpoint of religion and 
the church; and utilization as far as possible in the existing foreign-language press 
of articles prepared by special writers. 

Publicity campaigns in inunigrant centers, involving the use of posters, pamphlets, 
paid advertising and other methods should also be conducted. 
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SPIRITUAL RECONSTRUCTION 

EVANGELISTIC campaigns are needed 
among those who have definitely broken 
with the religion of their fathers and are fast 
becoming atheists. In most cities the street 
is the open forum where these men may be 
reached. Among these there are many who 
constitute a distinct menace to America be- 
cause of their anti-reUgious attitude. Most 
of these are young people or men and women 
who have not yet reached middle-age. Such 
a campaign could not be regarded as prosely- 
tizing, for its aim is to restore faith now lost. 

Training schools must be founded for the 
preparation of leaders who may wish to serve 
in their own communities as volimteer workers 
among the immigrants. 

Frequent conferences should be held not only 
of state and national representatives having 
interests in local fields but also of local workers 
themselves, so that the entire enterprise may 
not suffer because of ignorance regarding facts 
or of narrowmindedness generally on the part 
of the workers. 

Organizations similar to the International In- 
stitute which serves immigrant girls, socially 
and religiously, should be encouraged and sup- 
ported. Too much cannot be said of these or- 
ganizations which seek to conserve and protect 
all that is best in the immigrant character. 



STARTING RIGHT 

CONTACTS should be formed with inuni- 
grants before they come to America so 
that they may be guided at points of departure 
by unselfish. Christian workers whose sole ob- 
ject it is to serve homesick, discouraged, lonely 
men, women and children. 

On the basis of the facts revealed by the rural 
and city surveys neglected races and overlooked 
neighborhoods should be assigned to particular 
denominations. 

A denomination which has already accepted 
responsibility for a particular people in Europe 
or Asia should accept a like responsibility fcH* 
the same group in America. 

The world field is a unit, travel is rapid, the 
mails are active, and workers trained in any 
portion of the work can be used in any other; 
every zealous Christian is a potential church 
and may become a center of Christian influence. 
Nothing less than a world viewpoint can be 
taken in dealing with these problems. 

MANY ALREADY WON 
OTHERS WAITING 

THE new American responds to a demo- 
cratic appeal in religion as in politics. Many 
thousands in the past decade have become our 
enthusiastic Christian allies and others await 
only a sympathetic approach. 



Shall They Rise, or We Sink? 

IF WE do not see that the immigrant and the children of 
the immigrant are raised up, most assuredly the result 
will be that our children and children's children are pulled 
down. Either they will rise or we shall sink. 

— Theodore Roosevelt 




NEGRO AMERICANS 

NE out of every ten people in the continental United States is a Negro 
The present Negro population is between ten and eleven millions — ^more 
than double that of 1865. 

The Negro population without European inunigration has not increased as rapidly as 
the white. 

At the time of the last census there were 56,000 more female persons than male in the 
total Negro population. This means that for every 1,000 women there were 989 men. 

Among the whites the situation was different; there were 1,068 white male persons 
for every 1,000 white female. 

In 1910, thirteen southern states reported Negro populations of more than 200,000. 
In eight of them the number exceeded 600,000. These thirteen states contained 
six-sevenths of the Negro population of the country. 

There are 1,350 counties in the sixteen southern states; in 818 of them Negroes 
comprised one-eighth or more of the total population in 1910; while in 264, more 
than half the population was Negro. 



Fifty Years of Negro Progress 

I860 1910 



20,000 Farms Operated 900,000 

Farms Owned 241,000 

12,000 Homes Owned 500,000 

2,100 Business Enterprises 45,000 

90% Illiteracy 30% 

100,000 Public School Pupils 1,800,000 

600 Teachers 30,000 

Educational Productive Funds 8,000,000 

In Professional Service 60,000 

In Government Service 24,000 

Newspapers and Periodicals 250 

Churches 37,773 
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FOR the past fifty years there has been a con- 
tinuous migration of Negroes northwardand 
westward. This movement is shown by the 
continually increasing percentage of Negroes 
in certain large northern cities. 

Sixty years ago more than 92 per cent, of the 
Negroes lived in the South. According to the 
1910 census the number had decreased each 
decade to about 89 per cent. 

THE NORTHERN MIGRATION 

THE report of the Department of Labor 
on "Negro Migration in 1916-17" sum- 
marizes the situation as follows: 

For a number of years it baa been apparent to even the 
casual observer that a stream of Negroes has been flowing 
into the North from the border soutbem states. Some 
have been going from the lower South also, but that 
section has not hitherto been greatly affected. However, 
recent extraordinary occurrences — the war in Europe, 
with the consequent shortage of labor in the North, the 
ravagn of the boll weevil and flood conditions ia the 
South — have set on foot a general movement of Negroes 
northward that is affecting the whole South. 

Other "causes assigned at the southern end are 
numerous: General dissatisfaction with con- 
ditions, ravages of boll weevil, floods, change of 
crop system, low wages, poor houses on plan- 
tations, poor school facilities, unsatisfactory 
crop settlements, rough treatment, lynching, 
desire for travel, labor-agents, the Negro press, 



letters from friends in the North, and finally 
advice of white friends in the South where crops 
bad failed." 

THE CITY INFLUX 

THREE-FOURTHS of the Negro popula- 
tion is still rural. There has been, how- 
ever, a steady stream of Negroes to the cities 
at a rate quite comparable with the influx of 
whites. In 1890, less than one out of five 
Negroes lived in towns of 2,500 or larger. By 
1910,morethan one out of four were living imder 
urban conditions. At that time there were 179 
cities having m(»e than 2,500 Negro inhabi- 
tants. Forty-three of these cities contain N^ro 
populations of over 10,000. Segregated, these 
people constitute Nc^cro cities within cities. 

THE EFFECT OF THE WAR 

THE whole problem of race relationships 
has been greatly affected by the World 
War. During the few years of the great Euro- 
pean struggle the status of the Negro was com- 
pletely changed. The scarcity of labor afforded 
steady work at relatively high wages to all, but 
especially to manual laborers. Government 
propaganda helped to give these people a new 
sense of their value. Negro soldiers received 
the same pay and wore the same uniform as 
other soldiers. The Negro thus gained new 
standards of living and a new vision. 



NEGRO AND WHITE POPULATION 
AT EACH CENSUS: 1790-1910 
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Economic Life 



IN 1910 seventy-one out of every hundred Negroes of ten years of age and over 
were gainfully employed. In the South the proportion was about 87 per cent. 
For the total white population, ten years of age and over, it was 51 per cent. 
More than half of these Negroes were engaged in agriculture and nearly half of those 
in agriculture were farm laborers. 

In 1910 out of 893,370 Negro farm operators one-fourth were owners or part 
owners of farms. In a single decade the number of Negro farm owners increased 
about 17 per cent. In the South three out of four Negro farm operators were tenants, 
the larger part of them probably share tenants, with the consequent imcertainty. 

There is a gradual movement of Negro laborers from the unskilled to the semi-skilled 
and skilled occupations. In a single decade, 1900 to 1910, the number of factory 
workers increased 173 per cent; textile workers 283 per cent. 

An incomplete investigation by the Department of Labor covering 244 occupations 
m 30 plants in seven typical industries where Negroes were largely employed showed 
that they compared fairly well with other workers as to absenteeism during working 
hours, labor turnover, and quantity and quality of work done. 

There are special problems connected with the adjustment of colored women in 
industry and probably in domestic and personal service. Child labor is an acute 
problem in the South. 

The demands for Negro labor in the North during the World War accelerated tre- 
mendously the movement of Negroes from the South. The resulting race friction and 
difficulties of racial cooperation imperatively call for the mediating influence of the 
church. Recent race riots and lynching challenge all Americans to maintain good- 
will, law and order. 

Welfare agencies, boards, women's clubs and associations have helped to secure 
training and industrial opportunities for Negroes in towns and cities. 

In many cities some of the churches, the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., and affiliated 
organizations have blazed the paths showing how religious agencies may bring the 
principles and ideals of Jesus to bear upon the modem industrial problems confronting 
Negro workers in towns and cities. 

Churches in rural districts, notably in Virginia and Mississippi, have cooperated to 
improve farm conditions. 
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GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

EXECUTIVE departments of the federal 
government, especially the Department of 
Agriculture through its farm demonstration 
agents, and the Department of Labor through 
its Negro economics division, have done con- 
structive work for improving the efficiency and 
conditions of Negroes who labor in ^riculture 
and industry. 

PROPOSED POLICIES AND 
PROGRAM 

JUSTICE is the only sure basis of racial 
cooperation. As exponents of righteousness. 
Christian people have the opportunity to 
demonstrate to the world by example that (1); 
fundamental conflicts of interest between races 
can be settled upon the basis of common-sense 
and brotherly spirit rather than upon the basis 
of brutal force ; (2) facilities for general education 
of Negro wage-earners especially in spare hours 
should be provided; (3) councilsof representative 
citizens should be organized by the churches of 
the community, white and colored, for the pur- 



pose of interracial discussion of the problems of 
white workers,Negro workers and employers; (4) 
employment bureaus, through which the work^ 
may find suitable employment, mav be es- 
tablished by the Negro churches; (6) coopoa- 
tive buying through the Negro church noight 
be encouraged and developed; (6) in the rural 
districts the churches might be a medium for 
landlord and tenant to come tt^ether to settle 
their interests on a Christian basis; (7) wd- 
fare work should be developed to train the 
Negro worker already employed for greater 
efficiency in occupations now open to him and in 
preparation for advanced positions in the future; 
(8) trained community workers are needed in 
every town and city church to visit the places 
of work and the homes of Negro women who 
are now going through their first experiences in 
modem industry; (9) tnuning in domestic 
science should be provided for migrant N^[ro 
women who seek employment in domestic 
service; (10) a thrift organization and propar 
ganda is needed in every church to help Negroes 
conserve their surplus earnings for the inevitable 
rainy day. 
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Housing Conditions 



IN NORTHERN cities— Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, New York and more 
than a score of othCTs, large and small — the recent Negro migration has created 
acute housing conditions. Where Negroes have moved into houses which whites 
have vacated they usually pay higher and often excessive rents. To pay these rents 
the houses are crowded with lodgers, creating physical and moral ills. 

In many southern cities colored people who do not own their homes are housed 
either in "gun-barrel" frame shanties and cottages or in tenement "arks" of a pigeon 
house type, with little or no sanitary facilities. Unpaved, undrained, unpoliced 
streets are often the rule even in the best Negro neighborhoods. 

Housing conditions affect health. It has been estimated that 450,000 Negroes in the 
Soutii are continuou^y sick, costing them $75,000,000 annually and entailing a loss 
in earnings of $45,000,000. It is fmlher estimated that 600,000 N^roes of present 
population will die of tuberculosis, of whom at least 150,000 could be saved. 
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FIGHT FOR DECENCY 

IN BOTH northern and southern cities the 
"red light" districts, both white and colored, 
often touch upon or are located within the 
segregated Negro neighborhoods. Without 
adequate police provision and with frequent 
political connivance, respectable homes of black 
folk often wage battles almost single-handed 
and alone for protection against these dangers. 

The saloon has been driven from these neigh- 
borhoods, but "buffet flats"— a sort of high- 
class combination of gamblmg parlor, "blind 
tig&r" and house of assignation — ^yet flourish in 
many cities. 

RURAL CABINS 

MANY Negro farm-owners still live in one- 
room cabins. Often those who possess 
the means do not realize the advantages of 
living in good, well-built houses. 

The Negro plantation tenants and farm-hands 
must depend upon the landlord to emancipate 
them from the one-room cabin with the "lean- 
to" kitchen, without sanitation or privacy. 

CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES: 
MODEL TENEMENTS 

IN SEVERAL northern cities— notably New 
York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati — model 
tenements have been constructed by philan- 
thropic citizens. Several large industrial cor- 
porations have built model houses and villages 
for Negro employees— notably in Birmingham, 
Ala., Maryville, Tenn., Baden, N. C, Middle- 
town, Ohio, and at other places. 



HOUSING CAMPAIGNS 

BETTER housing campaigns have been pro- 
moted by Negro churches mainly in the 
rural distncta of Virginiaand Mississippi through 
joint organizations both local and state-wide. 

LEGISLATION 

SEVERAL local and national agencies have 
done notable work investigating housing 
conditions and promoting philanthropic efifort 
and legislation for better housing. 

PROPOSED POLICIES AND PROGRAM 

ADJUSTMENTS of race relations involve 
x\. the cooperative action of the northern 
whites, the south^n whites and the N^roes 



The church might promote the building (rf 
model tenements in the cities; advocate that 
unsuitable dwellings be repaired or help make 
many houses already built suitable by repairing 
and remodeling; create a sentiment for betta 
building laws and their enforcement; and lead 
the forces of law and order and morality to pro- 
tect respectable Negro neighborhoods from 
vicious elements — ^Negro and white. 

In the rural districts the churches might lead 
in cooperative efforts to bring the latest in- 
formation about home building to the Negro 
farm owner and part owner, and foster "clean- 
up" and "home beautiful" campiugns, covering 
such items as the whitewashing and the paint- 
ing of houses. White churches and landlords 
in rural districts might help greatly in improv- 
ing housing conditions. 



PERCENTAGE URBAN AND RURAL 

IN THE NEGRO AND WHITE 
POPULATION, BV sections: 1910 




PERCENTAGE URBAN AND RURAL 

IN THE NEGRO POPULATION, 
BY sections: 1910, 1900 AND 1890 
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Health Conditions 



H 



EALTH is the passport to race perpetuity; mortality points the finger 
toward health needs. Conservation of health increases both the individual 
and the social capacity for service in every form. 

In the registration area the total number of deaths in 1913 was 820,204 for whites, 
and 67,266 for Negroes. The death-rate per 1,000 of the population of this area 
was 13.7 for whites, 21.9 for Negroes, largely due to community conditions. 

Certain preventable diseases — typhoid fever, pulmonary tuberculosis, pneumonia, 
Bright's disease, diarrhoea, organic heart disease and enteritis — show a decided excess 
of deaths among Negroes, due to gross lack of healthful facilities. 
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HOSPITALS AND PHYSICIANS 

IN 1910 there were about 3,887 Negro 
physicians, surgeons and dentists and 2,433 
trained nurses. There were less than ten fairly 
well-equipped hospitals, two of which were 
outside the South; and about ninety other 
private hospitals having poor plants, inade- 
quate equipment and uncertain support. 

Negro physicians are usually excluded from pub- 
lic hospitals and one state medical board in 
recent years practically excludes them from 
that state. 

HEALTH EDUCATION 

EDUCATIONAL propaganda on the causes 
and prevention of tuberculosis, typhoid, 
hook-worm, social diseases and other maladies 
have been promoted by private ^encies and 
public authorities. Especially during the past 
five years the United States Public Health 
Service and the state, county and city boards of 
health have made efforts to educate Negroes 
along these lines. 

Annual "clean-up" campaigns have been con- 



ducted in city and country, North and South, 
by a number of coopoating (u-ganizations. 

HOMES FOR AGED AND 
CHILDREN 

THERE is no adequate information at the 
present time about the few orphans' homes 
for Negro children and homes for Negro aged. 

The Interchurch World Movement surv^ is 
now locating and studying these institutions 
and these needs, especially of child life. 

PROPOSED POLICIES AND PROGRAM 

TO MEET these needs there should be 
provided in the next ten years 3,000 ad- 
ditional physicians and surgeons and 500 
dentists (see under Education, page 96) ; fifteen 
well-equipped hospitals and homes geographi- 
cally distributed and health institutes in 25,000 
Sunday schools, together with r^ular health 
campaigns in every church. 

The churches might cooperate more fully with 
public hospitals, boards of health and physicians 
and with private health agencies. 



DECENNIAL PERCENTAGE INCREASE OF THE NEGRO 
AND OF THE WHITE POPULATION: 1790-1910 
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Recreation Situation 

THERE are relatively few moving-picture theatres in Negro neighborhoods. 
A number of these use questionable pictures, often interspersed with vulgar 
vaudeville. 

Pool-rooms run for gain and without proper supervision are simply breeding-places 
for gamblers. Here xmwary youth with their natural craving for pleasxu* meet 
designing exploiters seeking victims. 

Dance halls in many cities, frequently conducted under commercial auspices, are 
places where all types of characters mingle. Often innocent youth plays without 
warning with tawdry vice and designing seducers. 

The need of meeting-places for social intercourse and of places with equipment for 
indoor and outdoor games under trained supervision is universal. 

The Negro's love of music and singing— an unusual power for religious and ethical 
culture — has been generally left without adequate organization and leadership. 

National holidays, picnics, bazaars and festii^s have been largely undirected. 



PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO IN THE POPULATION 
BY STATES: 1910 
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COLOR OR RACE, 

NATIVITY AND 

PARENTAGE, 

BY STATES: 1910 




CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES 

THE effort of the churches to meet the 
recreational needs of the N^ro people has 
been very limited. One church in Massachu- 
setts, two in New York, one in Philadelphia and 
one in Louisville, Ky., are providing large 
facilities and leadership. 

Twelve cities have Young Mai's Christian 
Association buildings equipped for athletics 
and games. The Young Women's Christian 
Association has eight buildings equipped with 
gymnasia; seventeen city associations have 
buildings equipped for leisure activities and 
eighteen additional recreation centers. 

During the World War several other national 
agencies opened and maintained recreation 
centers that demonstrated the great benefits 
which flow from proper supervision of recrea- 
tion. A few cities of the South have provided 
public playgrounds which N^ro children may 
enjoy. 

PROPOSED POLICIES AND 
PROGRAM 

■p XPERIENCES of the World War in camps, 
1^ towns and cities frequented by soldiers 
showed the power for good of recreational ac- 
tivities. 

Cooperative organizations of the churches in 
179 cities for picnics, festivals, fairs, celebra- 
tions and bazaars will bear moral and spiritual 
fruitage. 

Negro folk-songs or "spirituals" are the nat- 
ural basis for efforts to develop adequately 
the musical genius of the Negro. This will be 
a real service to the N^ro and to musical 
art. 



FORMER Ambassador Bryce once 
said that the American Negro in 
the first thirty years of his liberation 
made a greater advance than was 
ever made by the Anglo-Saxon race 
in a similar period of years. 
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Educational Conditions 

rHE inadequate provision for Negro education is well known. In the South, 
where nearly all schools for Negroes are located, they receive only about 
18 per cent, of the total expenditure for education, although they consti- 

more than 30 per cent, of the population. 

le numbers of children and youth between the ages of six and twenty years are 

in school. Buildings, equipment and the pay for teachers in elementary schools 
sorely inadequate. 



PERCENTAGE IN SCHOOL AND NOT IN SCHOOL OF THE 

NEGRO AND WHITE POPULATION 10 TO 14 YEARS OF 

AGE BY SECTIONS AND SOUTHERN STATES: 1910 
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In 1914, expenditures from private funds for N^ro education were more than one- 
half of the total of all expenditures for Negro education, private or public. 

Secondary education to meet the need for teachers in the elementary schools as well 
as secondary and higher training for those youths who should go into other professions 
are essential for Negro progress of all kinds. 

Probably one-half or more of about 30,000 Negro school teachers and professors 
are unprepared for their task. They need preparation through work in normal school, 
college and imiversity. There is need for county teacher-training schools of secondary 
school grade in probably 800 coimties in sixteen southern states having one-eighth 
or more Negro population. . These schools should provide also adequate academic 
and agricultural courses of high school grade to meet all country-life needs. 

The f oimdations of Negro education, both public and private, were laid by the church 
through home mission money and activity. 

The denominations whose membership is white or largely white are now providing 
about four-fifths, and the colored denominations about one-fifth, of the support for 
the higher and secondary institutions for Negro youth. 

The pay of Negro teachers in both denominational and independent higher and 
secondary schools is more inadequate than that in the white schools. 



CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES: 
HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 

THE most liberal enumeration of higher 
institutions shows that for over ten million 
Negro Americans there is not more than one 
institution which has the equipment, endow- 
ment, students and teaching force required by 
the recent standard "eflScient" college adopted 
by the Association of American Colleges. 

Lack of these higher institutions for Negro 
youth makes their opportunities for thorough 
college education very inadequate. Not more 
than thirty-six of the institutions can be reck- 
oned either Al in the second grade of standard 
colleges; or A2 as institutions doing both col- 
lege and secondary work; or A3 as institutions 
offering some college subjects. Only two insti- 
tutions offer full curricula in medicine, dentis- 
try and pharmacy. Probably less than 2 per 
cent, of all the colored pupils of the United 
States is enrolled in college and professional 
schools. 



Estimated total valuation of the property of 
all private secondary and higher institutions 
for Negroes is less than thirty million dollars, 
with a total annual income of a little more than 
three million dollars. 

It is estimated that the higher and secondary 
institutions for whites in 1914 had endowment 
or productive fimds, excluding manual training 
and industrial schools, of $413,943,427. 

The productive fimds of Negro institutions in 
1915, including normal and industrial schools, 
was estimated at $7,850,000. Excluding in- 
dustrial schools would reduce this amount about 
one-half. The white population is about ten 
times as large as the Negro, but has produc- 
tive educational fimds more than fifty-three 
times as large. 

Existing institutions for the training of teachers 
are sorely inadequate to meet the demands. 
Only five states and three cities provide normal 
training schools for Negro teachers. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

THERE are at present only 108 county 
training-schools for the 818 counties where 
Negroes made up one-eighth or more of the 
total population in 1910. Only a few of these 
are more than graded elementary schools. 



stitutions into closer cooperation with the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools supported by 
public fimds so as to stimulate the extension 
and improvement of these public schools 
through which alone all the people may receive 
instruction. 



PERCENTAGE OF ILLITERATES IN THE NEGRO POPULATION: 

10 YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, 

BY STATES 1910 
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There are probably not more than seventy pub- 
lic high schools for Negroes in the towns and 
citiesofthesixteensouthemstates. Onlyabout 
forty-five of these offer four-year courses. The 
others range from three-year courses downward. 

PROPOSED POLICIES AND PROGRAM 

THREE great policies confront those who 
Beek to strengthen and develop strategic 
institutions for higher education adequate to 
meet the need of the Negro: (1) To adjust and 
increase «dsting educational facilities for more 
than ten milUon Negro Americans; (2) To im- 
prove the administrative direction and the 
quality of the teaching of these institutions so 
as to put them on a par with the nation's best 
educational standards; (3) To bring higher in- 



NEEDS TO BE MET 

THE chief needs are: (1) To provide ele- 
mentary school teachers; (2) To establish 
educational facilities for those unable to attend 
college; (3) To provide preparatory training 
for those going to universities or higher institu- 
tions of learning. 

The 179 cities which had 2,500 or more Negroes 
in 1910, each need a well equipped high school 
with adequate academic and vocational courses. 
Summer schools and training institutes further 
to prepare teachers of secondary and elemen- 
tary schools are sorely needed. 

Church funds must ;Ht>vide now at least 800 
high-grade four-year high or secondary schools 
with adequate academic and vocational courses. 
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These can be developed from the substantial 
and important secondary schools which now 
exist under denominational boards or inde- 
pendent boards of trustees. At least 200 
of these should be located in rural districts 
where they would provide academic and agri- 
cultural courses for the future leaders of these 
country communities. 

The building of this secondary school system 
must be related to the existing elementary 
schools in the South and to the public school 
authorities who control these elementary schools 
and who should as rapidly as possible assume 
adequate support of secondary schools. 

HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 

FOR the professional leadership of more than 
10,000,000 Negroes there should be pro- 
vided real university and college facilities. This 
is essential in order to prepare teachers and 
administrators for colleges, secondary and 
vocational schools; doctors, ministers, lawyers, 
and other professional workers. 

In 1910 there were about 29,727 Negro teachers, 
34,962 Negro ministers, 3,409 physicians and 
surgeons, 478 dentists and 7,056 others in pro- 
fessional occupations. 

Northern white universities will furnish some 
of these leaders but the immediate future calls 
for university facilities with medical, pharma- 
ceutical, dental and religious departments for 
8,000 students within the reach of the bulk of 



the Negro population in the South to furnish 
about 450 college teachers, about 350 medical 
men and about 1,200 ministers a year. 

Junior and senior colleges should be provided 
to train teachers and supervisory officers for 
secondary schools and to provide preliminary 
training for doctors, ministers and the like. 

The necessary facilities for training 800 such 
leaders per year for the next two years; 1,200 
yearly during the following three years; and 
4,000 to 5,000 each succeeding year are im- 
peratively needed as a conservative minimum 
in order to increase the supply of about 60,000 
professional people now at work and to replace 
poorly prepared leadership with one equipped 
for its difficult task. 

To train these leaders there needs to be devel- 
oped from existing institutions during th^ next 
ten years at least: (1) Three "university 
centers" with well equipped medical, religious 
and graduate schools; (2) Eleven institutions of 
standard college grade; (3) Twenty-ene institu- 
tions of junior college grade. 

The questions of content of curricula, the quali- 
fications of teachers and the life of the institu- 
tion are not within the province of this survey. 

The selection and location of institutions tor the 
development of these different grades of collies 
must be determined by agreement among those 
charged with the administration of the schools 
and funds. 
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THE Negro faces serious problems when he migrates from his 
southern surroundings to a northern neighborhood. He enjoys 
larger liberty but pays an excessive rent, to raise which he must crowd 
his rooms with promiscuous lodgers, a danger to health and an im- 
pairment to family life. 

Northern migration brings problems for both the Negro and his white 
neighbors, but the odds are against the Negro. Keener competition, 
racial animosity and unfair discrimination are in the scale against 
him. 

Only the Christian ideal of brotherhood can solve these problems for 
both races. 
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Religious Life 



FIVE out of every eleven Negroes in the United States are church members. 
In 1916, according to the best information, Negro church orgamzations 
had 37,773 church edifices and 3,618 parsonages. The total valuation was 
estimated at more than $73,681,668, with an indebtedness of $6,175,599. 

The usual type of building and equipment of the average Negro country church 
consists of an impainted frame structure with rough benches, a platform and pulpit 
for the preacher. Preaching services are held about once or twice a month. 

The Sunday school in the rural Negro church usually is a summertime activity in 
no way adequate in program, methods, supervision or leadership for the religious 
education of the people. 

The minister is usually non-resident, often living and working at some other occupa- 
tion in a nearby city. He usually comes to the commimity on Saturday night or 
Sunday morning and leaves at the close of his Sunday labors. He is generally not 
equipped with adequate knowledge of the Bible, of church history, of the duties 
and requirements of pastor or priest. His activity is usually confined to preaching 
with homely, natural eloquence and emotional fervor. Here and there men of 
character and training have been going into rural work as resident ministers. The 
effect of their work has demonstrated the need of home mission work for the 
Negro rural community. 

The financial resources of the Negro country church cannot now support a resident 
minister of this type. 

Here is a call for home mission boards to send trained men to these neglected people. 

Well educated ministers trained in psychological, sociological and ethical studies, in 
addition to a knowledge of the Scriptures and of religion, are needed. 

Negro newcomers and older residents in cities require the best trained minds to 
guide them in ethics and religion. The people love their churches and are enthusi- 
astic and responsive; but the churches need a complete program in order best to serve 
the people. 

There is need of trained Negro laymen to assist in business and financial matters 
connected with a large growing church in order to lighten the burden devolving 
upon the overtaxed minister. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES: 
THE CHURCHES 

THERE are two general groupings of Negro 
churches: (1) The distinctly Negro denomi- 
nationsy these consisting exclusively of Negro 
churches; (2) Negro churches in denomina- 
tions having both white and Negro members. 



Increase of Negro Church Members 


• 

Denominations 
Exclusively Negro 


1906 

U.S. 

Census 


1916 

U.S. 

Census 


Baptist bodies 

Methodist bodies. . . 
Other bodies 

Total 


2,311,172 

869,710 

24,165 


2,967,085 

1,077,324 

38,869 


3,205,047 


4,083,278 


1 


Negro Members 

in Denominations 

Having Mixed 

Membership 


1906 

U.S. 

Census 


1916 
Church 
Year- 
books 


Baptist bodies 

Methodist bodies. . . 
Presb3rterian bodies. 
Protestant Episcopal 

Congregational 

Christian Church. . . 


43,617 
312,421 
29,040 
19,098 
11,960 


53,842 
323,713 
33,386 
23,775 
13,209 
10,120 
11,863 
10,863 


Disciples of Christ. . 




Other bodies 

Total 


23,409 


439,545 
3,205,047 


480,771 
4,083,278 


Total from above 
Grand Total 


3,644,592 


4,564,049 



The distinctly Negro denominations held 86.8 
per cent, of the Negro communicants in 1890 
and 87 per cent, in 1906. 



THE religious nature of the Negro in- 
vites the serious attention of all pro- 
gressive Christian forces. 



THE MINISTRY 

IN DISTINCTLY Negro denominations there 
were 31,624 ministers according to the 1906 
census and 34,962 in 1918 according to the 
Year Book of the Churches. Ministers were 
not reported separately for denominations hav- 
ing both white and Negro members. 

Due allowance should be made in the above 
figures because of inaccurate returns. 

THE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 

THE Yo\mg Men's Christian Association 
has forty-five city associations of colored 
men; ten of them in southern and border cities; 
fifteen additional industrial associations con- 
nected with industrial plants; seven interna- 
tional secretaries; one himdred local secretaries; 
20,000 members and twelve standard-type 
buildings costing nearly $2,000,000. 

The Yoimg Women's Christian Association has 
forty-nine associations and four affliated dubs 
of colored women; twelve national and eighty- 
five local workers, and 23,683 members. 

PROPOSED POLICIES AND 
PROGRAM 

A MICABLE adjustment of race relations 
jLjl on the basis of justice, peace and good- 
will is an acid test for the Christian church. 
To this end the church must offer a full mea- 
sure of practical service inspired by the 
principles and ideals of Jesus Christ. 

RELIGIOUS WORSHIP 

THE highest expression of both individual 
and group-life of Negroes is through 
their churches. Their churches are their very 
life-blood and through them Negroes have 
foimd their truest outlet for self expression. 
Whatever will help develop their churches and 
church life will help toward racial self-realiza- 
tion. 

There should be provided an adequate number 
of new church buildings in congested city 
centers equipped for worship, for religious in- 
struction, and for commimity service; remod- 
eled and improved church buildings in city and 
country; model parsonages as demonstrations 
of what homes should be. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

THE imperative demand for educated minis- 
ters and other educated leaders requires 
twelve schools of religion strategically located 
in connection with the universities and colleges 
planned above (Educational, page 98). In 
addition there are needed: (1) Ten Bible 
schools with practical courses in the English 
Bible built upon a high school education 
or its equivalent; (2) Forty siunmer institutes 
strategically distributed throughout the United 
States on a cooperative denominational basis 
and furnishing to men now in the ministry 
instruction in the English Bible, ethics and 
practical psychological, sociological and eco- 
nomic subjects; (3) Eighty rural conferences of 
three to six days' dm^tion at suitable seasons 
throughout the sixteen southern states having 
Negro populations; (4) Similar conferences in 
every important city center; (5) A system of 
graded Simday schools with state, district and 
coimty supervision and teacher training courses 
in secondary and higher institutions and in 
churches. 



COMMUNITY SERVICE 

CHURCHES in various communities, rural 
and urban will be able to carry out parts 
of the programs outlined in preceding sections. 
In addition, through the churches there may 
be: (1) A continuous study of the community 
and all its needs; (2) Development of com- 
munity centers with adequate programs, trained 
workers and competent supervision to meet 
the employment, housing, recreation and other 
needs as discovered ; (3) Conscientious attention 

to Negro child life. The Master named the 
child as the type of the kingdom of heaven. 

The church has fostered the protection of child 

life, the reduction of child labor and the nurture 

of child nature. 

The neglect and exploitation of the mental, 
moral, physical and spiritual powers of the 
Negro child in Christian America is a heart- 
rending confession. The churches, white and 
Negro, may gather the facts and lead the 
conscience of the nation to face them. An 
awakenened national conscience will demand 
justice. 



Law and Order 

ONE of the greatest menaces to American life is lawlessness as 
expressed in riots, mobs and l3niching. This has borne most 
heavily upon the Negro population because it has been least pro- 
tected and respected. During the past thirty years 691 white men, 
11 white women; 2,472 colored men and 50 colored women, have 
been l3niched without trial. Nearly three-fourths of the Negro 
men and about 90 per cent, of the white men were not even charged 
with any crimes against women. 

Not only are law, order and government challenged by such law- 
lessness, but the very principles of human brotherhood which the 
church sponsors are flouted. It is especially the duty of the church 
to work not only for the protection of all women and all homes but 
to champion the crusade against all crime and all lawbreakers — 
individuals, crowds or mobs. 



MIGRANT GROUPS 

ON£ hundred and seventy thoiisand more men are employed in the manu- 
facturing industries of New York State in January than in October; 
140,000 more persons are engaged in canning and preserving fruits and 
vegetables in September than in February. Kansas alone asks for 120,000 migratory 
workers annually in the wheat fields. Thus run the records of the most recent 
federal and state reports. 

The b-uth is that much of the work of the world is seasonal. As a result of these 
seasonal fluctuations, an army of a million and a half migrant laborers constantly 
on the move is necessary to save our industries from disaster. 

These casual workers go tramping over fixed paths toward goals of tremendous 
national and world importance. They have no permanent place in society and 
receive only the most trivial and fleeting recognition for their important work. 

The accompanying map shows the national nature of the migrant problem. 
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HARVEST HANDS 

THE DUgrant follows definite paths across 
the country. The cycle in the middle 
West begins when the first recruits come to the 
wheat harvest of northern Texas from the 
southern oil and lumber camps and more espe- 
cially from the southern farms where a lack of 
midsummer staple crops permits an incursion 
into these harvest fields before fall work begins. 

Wheat is a great staple product in the United 
States throughout aJI the toritory north of 
Texas, Tennessee and North Carolina and 
in the Pacific Coast states. Over most of 
this area it is raised on rather small fields and 
as a single feature of a diversified system of 
agriculture. The grain belt, on the other hand, 
where nearly three-fifths of the total supply 
is produced, is a great empire stretching from 



threshing in areas where the crops have been 
harvested. Those who follow through the 
harvesting operations as th^ move northward 
have to compete with new labor forces from the 
farms of the Northwest and Northeast and from 
the lumberjacks and mine workers of northern 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan. Some of 
the more persistent migrant workers, howevo', 
follow the harvest operations far into Canada. 



Wheat Acreage for 1918 

State Acreage 

3,092,000 

Minnesota 3,799,000 

Texas 892,000 

Oklahoma 2,611,000 

Kansas 7,248,000 

Nebraska 3,828,000 

South Dakota 3,765,000 

North Dakota 7,770,000 

Total 33,005,000 



northern Texas to Canada. Here wheat is the 
chief product. Over much of this area it tends 
to exclude all other money croos. 
The harvest migration, which begins in Texas, 
moves slowly northward, reinforced continually 
by "labor vacationists" — factory operatives — 
who come to work in these harvest fields as 
some men go on a "loafing vacation." Fi- 
nally, when the wheat harvest of Kansas is ripe, 
this entire army, reinforced by every available 
recruit, attacks one of the country's biggest 
jobs, gathering one-fourth of the nation's wheat. 

After the wheat harvest, the demand for 
migratory workers is greatly decreased. A 
small number of the workers stay for the 
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ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 

THE outstanding economic facts and con- 
ditions about harvesters are: 

1. The number of men engaged is very large. 
It is conservatively estimated that in an aver- 
age year no less than a quarter of a million 
transient laborers may be used in the grain 
harvest. This figure does not include the tens of 
thousands of local laborers who share many of 
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the experiences of the migrants, though only 
a short distance from home. 

2. The uncertainties of season are great. The 
numbo- of migrants needed in any grain state 
or in the grain belt as a whole will naturally 
vary from year to year with crop conditions. 

3. The time at which the wheat harvest will 
begin in a given region is very indefinite. 
The accompanying chart shows the course of 
the harvest date Unes as established by the 
Department of Agriculture ovot a series of years. 
Within the expected dates, however, there will 
occur all manner of local variations. Thus, 
the 1919 harvest found wheat cutting in Ne- 
braska, South Dakota and North Dakota all at 
the same time. The weather plays similar 
tricks every year. 

4. Local wages fluctuate vay greatly. Be- 
cause of the unca-tainty of time and season, 
it is impossible adequately to regulate the 
flow of men into the harvest fields. As a 
result, certain areas may have three or four 



HARVEST TIMES AND DATES 
OF MIGRATION OF WORKERS 




times the supply of labor needed, while an 
adjoining region may be practically without 
migrant hands. This fact, coupled with the 
prevalent labor agreement, which is full of un- 
certainties and opportunities for misunder- 
standing, causes great differences in wages to 
prevail throughout the grain belt. 




5. It is the nature of harvest work that there 
should be much time lost from weather con- 
ditions, from waits between jobs and from 
time consumed in traveling. As the men in 
the harvest fields are paid by the hour, these 
delajrs are of great importance. 

As the harvesters dwnobilize, one stream 
of men turns southwestward and seeks em- 
ployment in mining and railroad construc- 
tion or in agriciiltural work in the sugar-beet 
fields and fruit areas, even going as far as the 
Pacific Coast. 

A larger number work their way south, turning 
to mining and lumbering or continuing agri- 
cultural work as com pickers. 
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Thus they move on from one field of labor to 
another — a restless, roving group of workers. 

EASTERN MIGRATIONS 

THE Atlantic Coast states have a smaller 
agricultural migration than the middle 
West. The work in this region is almost entirely 
fruit-picking and truck-farming. There is an 
annual movement between the Bahama Islands 
and Florida, and a regular influx of mountain- 
eers into the fruit harvest belt of the Blue 
Ridge mountains; also an appreciable but 
diminishing movement of Virginia Negroes 
into the farms of Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and the truck-farms of Long Island and Con- 
necticut, where they contribute their labor to 
the big task of feeding our cities' thousands. 

The main migrations in the East, however, take 
place as a series of movements within states 
which have a common type of agriculture. The 
New Jersey and Hudson valley regions, the 
cannery and truck crops of New York, the fruit 
areas bordering on lakes Ontario and Erie 
all use a large number of seasonal workas. 
Here the succession of crops affords intermit- 
tent work over a period of four months. A 
small number of the casual laborers in these 
areas are men who start work in Florida and 
move northward with the crops. The major- 
ity, however, come from the large cities, par- 
ticularly Baltimore and Philadelphia. 

CANNERY WORKERS 

IN THE fruit and vegetable cannery in- 
dustry the problem is more one of concen- 
tration than of gec^raphical distribution. In 
the eastern states the chief crops involved are 
beans, peas, com, tomatoes, cantaloupes, water- 
melons, apples, peaches, grapes, strawb^ries 
and bush fruits. These crops are raised very 
widely throughout the country, but their chief 
concentration occurs along eith^ side of 
Chesapeake bay, the southern two-thirds of 
Delaware, the southern half of New Jersey, 
three or four counties in the Hudson river 
valley and the New York counties bordering on 
lakes Erie and Ontario. 

It is very difficult to estimate the number of 
migrant workers required in this region. Careful 



inquiries from growers and agricultural E^^ts 
in typical counties, together with the estimates 
ventured by the colleges and the Department 
of Labor warrant a series of guesses as follows: 

New York 14,000 

New Jersey 3,600 

Maryland 3,600 

Delaware 2,350 

This means that more than 22,000 migrants 
are required to harvest the fruit and cann^y 
crops of the eastern states. These estimates 
are for years of average crop yield, but, as 
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in wheat fields, there are great fluctuations in 
the demand from year to year. In 1919, for 
example, the short tomato crop in Maryland 
and the small apple crop in New York greatly 
reduced the average demand for imported 
transient labor. 

SANITATION AND HOUSING 

THE characteristic problem which the work- 
ing conditions of the cannery group adds 
to the problems of work and pay found in the 
harvesting group is the very acute problem of 
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housing, sanitation and morals. The housing 
of agricultural labor under any circumstances 
and the moral effect of its working conditions 
upon itself and upon the farm families and com- 
munities with which it is in contact are very 
urgent problems. When the ordinary hired 
man goes to the average farm, singly or in 
groups of two or three, he simply shares the 
fortunes of the farmer's family. If the num- 
ber of workers is too large to share the farmer's 
home, the owner must devise some form of 
temporary housing to care for these migrants. 
Thus labor camps come into existence. In 
New York State alone about five himdred fruit 
and vegetable pickers' camps are required. 

The majority of these fruit pickers' camps 
consists of existing outbuildings temporarily 
devoted to human habitation. Conditions in 
such quarters vary greatly. A large fruit 
grower frequently has a well-built bunk house 
near his residence, the second story of which 
will house two or three men per room, the 
first fioor being used for a dining room and 
kitchen. Where immigrant family labor is 
used, one may find a long two-story tenement 
in the midst of an orchard housing an indeter- 
minate number of families. There is no logical 
separation of Uving quarters; no provision for 
individual privacy or domestic economy. An- 
other frequent type is the long one-story bunk- 
house, a shack m which every room opens 
directly out-of-doors. Worst of all, a number of 
families may be housed in a bam loft without 
any partitions whatever. 

Men, women and children, young people and 
adults, the married and the unmarried alike, 
are compelled to live in this promiscuous way. 

MIGRANTS IN THE WEST 

IN CALIFORNIA the agricultural situation 
concerns a group of highly specialized local 
industries requiring an enormous amount of 
hand labor. The situation has been acute and 
the problem has been especially complicated 
by the influx of orientals on the Pacific Coast. 
Racial animosities are keen. Both white and 
yellow men are employed in these occupations 
and situations have arisen which are in some 
oases international in their significance. 



The Rocky mountains region shows perhaps 
the most romantic example of seasonal labor 
in the small number of highly expert sheep 
shearers who follow their calling up and down 
the backbone of two continents. By adding 
South America to their territory they can find 
almost continuous work covering the entire 
year. 

These men show the international nature of 
labor migrations. Special cooperation during 
the war allowed seasonal workers to be inter- 
changed between the United States, Mexico 
and Canada by a modification of immigration 
regulations. 

LUMBERMEN 

THE largest single group of migrant workers 
is foimd in the logging camp regions of 
America. These men are not generally looked 
upon as migrants, but from a broad point of 
view they must be considered in this class. As 
the President's Mediation Commission puts it: 

Partly the rough pioneer character of the indus> 
try, but largely the failure to create a healthy social 
environment, has resulted in the migratory, drifting 
character of workers. Ninety per cent, of those in the 
camps, are described by one of the wisest students of the 
problem, not too inaccurately, as "homeless, voteless 
and jobless." The fact is that about 90 per cent, of them 
are unmarried. Their work is most intermittent, the 
annual labor turnover reaching the extraordinary figure 
of over 600 per cent. There has been a failure to make 
communities of these camps. It is not to be wondered, 
then, that in too many of these workers the instinct of 
workmanship is impaired. They are, or rather, have 
been made, disintegrating forces in society. 

LOCATION OF THE CAMPS 

1 UMBER operations are conducted in every 
J state in the union. There are five areas, 
however, where the lumbering industry is of 
prime importance: the State of Maine, the Great 
Lakes region, the Gulf region, the Appalachian 
mountains and the Pacific Northwest. 

From the point of view of the church the 
Pacific Northwest is far the most important 
district/ In other regions the industry is 
noticeably on the decline. It is estimated that 
85 per cent, of the standing lumber in the South 
will be cut within eight years. 

In the seven states of Washington, Oregon, 
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California, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico and 
Arizona there are more than six hundred in- 
corporated logging companies. Some compa- 
nies have ten "sides" or camps; some only one. 
The number of men in a camp varies from fifty 
to one thousand. But averaging three sides to 
each company and sixty men to a side, it is 
conservatively estimated that there are 109,000 
men engaged in the logging industry in the 
Pacific Northwest alone. 

This does not take into consideration 1,700 odd 
millsand innumerable shingle mills locatedin the 
same region which employ over 120,000 men. 

LOGGERS 

THE logging camps furnish a highly special- 
ized problem. While related to more 
normal communities in the larger mill centers 
and in the growing agricultural areas which 
follow the cutting of the forests, the logging 
camps are isolated communities, consisting 
largely of men hidden away in the et^ of the 
forests and moving forward into them at the 
rate of about three miles a year. These camps 
also afford a specialized problem from the fact 



that they are centers of an extremely radical 
social sentiment and propaganda. Logg^^ 
are almost overwhelmingly radical and strongly 
I. W. W. in convictions. The men are indoc- 
trinated with the ideas of the "revolution." 
They look upon the ministers as parasites. 
They hold that the churches are capitalistic 
and that there will be no church in the "revolu- 
tion." They are uncompromising in their 
hostility to the present ownership and opera- 
tion of the lumber industry. 

RADICALISM IN THE WOODS 

THE present radical strife in the lumbo' 
industry has its roots far back. It is partly 
a matter of an uncompromising hostility which 
nothing but taking over the industry wiU 
satisfy. It is as savage in its attack on craft 
unionism and the American Federation of 
Labor as upon the companies and capitalistic 
management. But it could never have gained 
such influence except for grave abuses. 

B^ore the war the relations between the 
men and the companies were acutely stnuned. 
The companies were ruling turbulent men with 
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an iron hand. The industry was on a ten-hour 
basis, too long a stretch of work in the woods. 
The bunk houses were often imfit for human 
habitation. Wages were unsatisfactory and 
there was too much black-listing and locking 
out in addition to seasons of xmemployment. 
The men were not allowed the slightest right 
to organize. The policy of the companies was 
to employ unmarried men and to encourage a 
migratory body of labor. Unfortunate abuses 
by employment agencies aggravated the situa- 
tion before the state took over the agencies. 
The worst of these abuses have now been cor- 
rected, and except for the ban on organization 
there is little about which labor has to complain. 
The men are led to believe by I. W. W. propa- 
ganda that grave wrongs are connected with 
the holding of big areas of forest land. They 
resent the fact that land which costs below $10 
an acre is cut off from settlement and then held 
for settlers at $30 an acre. They have grown 
so bitter that it is impossible for them to be 
just. Their experience with the courts, law- 
makers and police authorities often tends to 
make them lose confidence in orderly procedure 
and to turn to syndicalism and sabotage. 

THE WAR AND THE MIGRANT 

A LL studies based upon migratory labor as 
XlL it existed before the war are now entirely 
imsatisfactory and are so accoimted by the 
most competent authorities. The last three or 
four years have marked the elevation of the 
entire migratory class and the practical elimina- 
tion of the hobo. This is realized by all who 
tmderstand the problem, but it is none the 
less a stupendous sxirprise to them. What had 
seemed permanent and inevitable has proved 
subject to change under new conditions. 

Investigation shows that something very 
radical has happened in all of the chief haunts 
of the migratory worker. In Kansas City, 
Sioux City, Chicago and Minneapolis the same 
story is heard: the migratory worker does not 
do the things he used to do, does not live as he 
used to live, does not make the same demands 
upon agencies which tried to help him. 

What has happened is symbolized by the pass- 
ing of the "Bowery Bread Line" in New York 
City. In the well equipped "Helping Hand" 



building in Kansas City, most of the dormitories 
which used to be crowded with homeless men 
are now closed; many of the cheap lodging 
houses formerly inhabited by wandering men 
are abandoned. 

In the Salvation Army industrial homes, in 
city after city, will be found only relatively 
few men. Most of these are old and physically 
decrepit. The demand for free meals and lodg- 
ing for the migrant class has practically ceased. 
A typical statement of the case from a local 
standpoint is found in the 1918 report of the 
Lincoln (Neb.) Welfare Society: 

In Lincoln, the non-resident single men applying for 
aid to the society in 1916 were 1,756; in 1917, 487; 
and in 1918, 186. 

This cannot mean that there has been any 
reduction in the demand for seasonal labor; but 
the jobs have been so numerous and close to- 
gether that the whole begging and stealing 
element in the migratory class has disappeared 
together with many of the institutions and 
activities which its presence necessitated. 

IMPROVED ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

THESE facts seem to reveal the fundamen- 
tal economic character of the problem. 
Four or five years of steady work at good wages 
has elevated the migrant class. Coincident 
with this has come the development of social 
agencies and reforms, such as the employment 
service, housing and sanitary improvements 
and prohibition that have helped this upward 
tendency. Probably the most potent factor 
of all has been the new motive for better living 
which has been furnished the migrant. Be- 
fore the war he doubted, and often with rea- 
son, whether society had any decent place for 
him or any serious demand for his services. 
During the war he learned that every man was 
greatly needed. The peremptory "work or 
fight'' order made him realize that he really 
counted in the world. Unquestionably the 
migrant showed a full measure of war patriot- 
ism. The breast of many a harvest hand was 
spangled with Liberty Loan and Red Cross 
buttons and a large number went into har- 
vest work with the definite consciousness 
that they were serving their country in a 
time of need. 
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This has given the migrant not only a new 
individual motive but has put a new motive 
into the class as such, and a new capacity — 
call it class loyalty. 

GROUP CONSCIOUSNESS 

IT SEEMS probable that the American 
migrant has also discovered a new capacity 
for social organization. For many years the 
American Federation of Labor has attempted, 
with very small success to ally transient workers 
with organized labor. There was no cohesion in 
the group; its organization has fallen apart like 
grains of sand. The "Hotels de Gink" which 
were organized and managed by migrants in 
New York City, Seattle and elsewhere during 
the winter of 1914 were interesting and showed 
a certain limited capacity for practical organiza- 
tion. In Seattle one migratory group took con- 
tracts for clearing land and employed its own 
members in order to tide them over the period 
of unemployment. 

It is through the Industrial Workers of the 
World, however, that migrants and unskilled 
laborers have shown the greatest ability, 
I ersistence and capacity for organization which 
this class has ever developed in America. In 
spite of the fact that the social doctrines pro- 
fessed by this organization are abhorrent to 
American ideals and inimical to our institu- 
tions, the successful way in which the I. W. W. 
is marshalling and holding the allegiance of a 
group which has until recently been below the 
level of organization is an important social phe- 
nomenon. 

New group organization is the beginning of edu- 
cation in social action. What the I. W. W. can 
do, some other movement with better ideals 
can do and to better pxirpose. 

THE NEW STATUS 

THE migrant has reached a new and 
higher level of life as a result of the war. 
Plenty of work at good wages has enabled him 
to attain better standards of living. Institu- 
tional reforms have helped him to retain them. 
Government propaganda has given him a new 
sense of his social value. As a result, this 
group has developed class loyalty and a cer- 
tain capacity for organization. 



DANGER OF REACTION 

THESE are real and striking gains but they 
may easily be lost if the process which 
helped to create them is reversed. There is a 
vast permanent demand for seasonal labor. 
Such labor at best yields a very narrow margin 
of profit. It is difficult — for many, impossible 
— to find continuous seasonal work. The ex- 
perience through which the migrant must go 
creates a serious inclination in him to acquire 
the permanent habit of seasonal labor. Most 
labor experts expect a return to hobo con- 
ditions. It is most important, therefore, to 
inquire whether at least some of the gains of 
the immediate past cannot be kept. Is it 
necessary or inevitable for the migrant labor 
class to slump back into previous conditions? 

Already there are signs which point to the fact 
that the migrant's war status is declining. 
With the end of the war federal emergency 
funds which had supported the employment 
service were no longer available and it had its 
1919 work to do with greatly reduced forces 
and largely upon the basis of local support. 

The Kenyon-Nolan bill was prepared to per- 
petuate the service in something like its war- 
time scope, but Congress adjourned with 
the measure still in conmdttee. The result 
has been that outside of Washington, D. C, 
the federal employment offices have had to go 
out of existence. According to those best in- 
formed, this bill will never be passed. 

The difficulties of suppljdng labor to meet a 
demand so fluctuating both as to time and 
numbers are obvious. Before the United States 
employment service was established the entire 
process of labor distribution was very inade- 
quate and inaccm^te. Labor was misdirected 
as often as directed. The result was delay, 
discom^agement, ill-health, bitter feeling and, 
worst of all, the fixing of the habit of casual 
work in a large niunb^ of workers. 

EXPLOITING THE MIGRANT 

IF SOCIETY has reason to fear the migrant, 
he certainly has greater reason to fear 
society. As a transient, without the backing 
of a fixed home and commimity or of a well-knit 
organization, it is hard for him to protect him- 
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self. Every agency with which he has anjrthing 
to do tends to exploit him. The farmer, the 
private employment agencies, the railroads, 
the local officials and police fall into an anti- 
social attitude toward him. The imscrup- 
ulous employer uses the seasonal worker as a 
strike-breaker but with no intention of incor- 
porating him permanently in his industry. 
The ward politician buys his vote at election 
for partisan ends. Thus society deals with him. 
Besides, there are a hoard -of purely parasitic 
forces which prey on him. Drinking, gambhng 
and prostitution are the forms of amusement 
in the lodging-house districts which he is com- 
pelled to frequent. Prohibition and a general 
clean-up of the cities have greatly bettered 
living conditions, but a large proportion of 
seasonal laborers are relieved of their sav- 
ings as soon as they reach the city. Besides, 
gamblers and hold-up men follow the harvest 
work systematically and prey upon these work- 
ers. Local news items in the press of the wheat 
belt have shown conclusively the presence of 
such criminals. These forces unite to pull down 
men already demoralized by the conditions 
under which they are compelled to live. 

EXCLUSION FROM CITIZENSHIP 

UNFORTUNATELY, society has made it 
almost impossible for the migrant to 
improve his condition through political means, 



since our existing voting laws practically dis- 
enfranchise him. As John Spargo has put it 
in the World's Work: 

"We penalize the men who provide casual 
labor by excluding them from the privileges of 
citizenship. This we do indirectly, but effec- 
tively, by making the right to vote, in national 
as well as local elections, dependent upon 
residential qualifications which the migratory 
worker can rarely meet. A fixed residence for 
a definite period of time, personal appearance 
for registration on fixed dates in order to vote, 
forfeiture of the right to vote as a result of 
moving within certain periods of time, even in 
pursuit of employment — these are the devices 
which make our migratory workers a dis- 
enfranchised class, a proletariat of a peculiarly 
helpless kind. Many a hard-working, intelligent 
American, who, from choice or from necessity, 
is a migratory worker following his job, never 
has an opportunity to vote for state legislators, 
for governor, for congressman, or president. 
He is just as eflFectively excluded from the actual 
electorate as if he were a Chinese coolie, 
ignorant of our customs and our speech." 

One of the most effective means of combatting 
radicalism among this group is to give these 
men the ballot, in fact as well as in theory. By 
excluding them from citizenship we deprive 
them of a patriotic interest in the State. 



NATURE'S prodigality is necessarily seasonal. To harvest her diver- 
sified and scattered bounty requires an army of 1,500,000 migrant 
workers. This army is unorganized, unskilled, uncared for, and is at the mercy 
of the radical and the exploiter. Thus we have a moral problem of the first 
magnitude which the church must help to solve. 

Home life must be substituted for hobo life. This means making men steady 
through steady emplojrment. In order to accomplish this the employer and 
the worker must learn to shake hands rather than fists. We should substi- 
tute constructive Christianity for "red" radicalism on the one hand and 
rank reactionism on the other. The issue is Christ or chaos. 
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The Problems 



MIGRANTS are the by-products of seasonal industries. These periodic 
fluctuations in industry are due to three main causes. In the first 
place, nature herself is to blame. Grain must be harvested when it is 
ripe — bricks have to be baked when the water does not freeze in the clay. 

In the second place, there is the seasonal demand for goods. For example, straw 
hats could be manufactured twelve months in the year, but since they are worn only 
in warm weather we find more than twice as many people employed in this occu- 
pation in February than in July. 

Finally, tha:% is the problem of human nature. After a man becomes accustomed 
to temporary employment, he may refuse steady work, or any job at all for that 
matter; but usually he starts his life of vagrancy through necessity rather than choice. 



WINTER WHEAT REGION 

SEASONAL DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL 1-ABOR 
eOO ACRE WHEAT AND SUMMER FALLOW FARM 



SPRING WHEAT REGION 

SEASONAL DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL LABOR 
600 ACRE GRAIN FARM 
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These diagrams show the fiuctuations in labor demand on single typical farms. 
Multiply these figures by the hundreds of thousands of farms in the United States 
and it is easy to understand why a quarter of a million migrants are needed annually 
in the grain belt alone. 
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FEDERAL REPORT 

THE Commission on Industrial Relations 
reporting on migrant labor in 1916 stated 
that there are several million migrant workers 
in the United States even in the best of times 
and that the niimber is increasing; that if all 
men wanted to work all the time, very large 
numbers would be idle part of the time on 
account of the inequality of seasonal deoaands; 
that migrant tabor tends to produce a habit 
and a type of man unfavorable to steady em- 
ployment; and that the habitual migrant is 
ruined economically and degraded morally. 

The labor market, this report points out, is 
unorganized, the migrant movemait is con- 



trolled largely by rumor, and the search for 
work is practically undirected. 

Likewise the local control of the migrant situ- 
ation is inadequate because seasonal labor is 
interstate and even international. It affects 
vast industries and often involves hmidreds of 
thousands of workers at a time who travel over 
great distances. The problem, therefore, is 
of fundamental national importance, since our 
more basic industries depend on such labor. 

We have already noted that living conditions 
of migrant labor are genially very bad; that 
labor camps are characteristically unsanitary 
and both physically and morally degrading, 
while city lodgings for migrants are no better. 



MONTHLY FLUCTUATIONS 
IN MIGRATORY MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
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The recommendation submitted by the Com- 
mission included the development of employ- 
ment agencies on a national basis such as actu- 
ally took place during the war; legislation pro- 
\iding for cheap railroad fares for workers 
traveling under the direction of the public 
employment service; establishment of work- 
ingmen's hotels in all large cities and suitable 
accommodations for transients of this class 
elsewhere; and, finally, the establishment of 
tramp colonies to retrain and reeducate such 
habitual vagrants as can be made safe for re- 
turn to society, and to keep the permanently 
unfit from being a burden and menace to others 
by permanent segregation. 

ECONOMIC PROPOSALS 

AN INVESTIGATION by the Interchurch 
L World Movement brought out the follow- 
ing points in the field of economic reorganiza- 
tion: The evils of migratory labor might 
be lessened by decreasing the demand for this 
tjrpe of worker. For example, in the grain 
harvest such a reduction might come through a 
further use of labor-saving machines; through 
crop diversification, which in the grain belt 
would require more men throughout the year 
and less extra help during the harvest; and 
through the introduction of local industries 
which might even up the seasonal labor in a 
given locality and reduce the necessity of im- 
porting short-time harvest hands. 

But none of these possibilitiespromises any great 
reduction in the total demand for seasonal labor 
within the near future. 

SEQUENTIAL EMPLOYMENT 

THE immediate need, therefore, is to make 
the best of the present situation and devise 
the most profitable use of casual workers. 
There are a number of remedies which can be 
applied at once: 

The establishment of national sequences of 
seasonal employment would enable workers to 
go from one job to another with the minimum 
of delay. 

An organization of seasonal laborers would en- 
able them to influence the conditions of their 
emplojonent and best secure the advantages 
of collectiTe bargaining. 



VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

INASMUCH as the harvest army includes a 
very large number of young men or others 
who are definitely seeking to improve their 
conditions, with fair hope of succeeding, it is 
highly important that vocational guidance be 
extended to the workers. About one-third of 
them report themselves as farmers and another 
third as laborers. On the agricultural side such 
guidance should hold before young men the 
opportunities for agricultural education and 
should present to all who are seeking a p&mar 
nent place in agriculture the opportunity of 
securing a farm and working into farm owner- 
ship and stable citizenship. 

CONTINUOUS EMPLOYMENT 

RATHER than to suffer the burdens of 
inevitable winter imemployment to be 
visited on a large number of seasonal workers 
and of general imemployment in times of indus- 
trial depression, it is at least fair to question 
whether society would not be wiser to devise 
an artificial demand for labor at such times 
through the undertaking of such public worlo 
as the construction of national highways, the 
reclamation of agricultural lands or important 
civic improvements. 

The risk of degradation through unemplojrment 
is certainly too heavy for the individual to 
carry alone. It might well be shared by society 
through some form of unemployment insurance. 

LEGISLATIVE IMPROVEMENTS 

LEGISLATIVE and administrative meas- 
ures for the amelioration of the migrant 
ought to include the passage of abill for legally 
establishing and perpetuating the federal em- 
ployment service. This is essential if we are to 
avoid the chaotic conditions of pre-war days. 

There should be general revision of vagrancy 
laws on the basis of present knowledge, so that 
the legal oppression of migrants might be miti- 
gated. Further legislation ought to be aiacted 
to protect migrant laborers from fraud and in- 
justice, and to enable them to vote. 

Finally, sanitary laws and building require- 
ments should be modified in the light of our 

new knowledge. 
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Forces at Work 



IN THIS entire field the religious forces are scattered and handicapped. From 
any statesman-like viewpoint it may be said to be an imtouched field. The 
church has never attempted to deal adequately with the problem of labor 
migration. There have been certain notable exceptions. There are rescue missions 
which have been wonderfully successful in dealing with the men of this class, a 
striking example of which is the Union City Mission in Minneapolis. The club 
operated by this organization is conducted on as high a level as those run for soldiers 
during the war. The lodging and rooming accommodations are beyond reproach. 
Morgan Memorial in Boston is another model mission. This institution, under 
efficient direction, provides for all of the needs — ^physical, mental and moral — of 
the men of this class. Missions of this type, however, are very exceptional. The 
majority are characteristically under-manned and inadequately equipped. Many 
are painfully lacking in sanitary equipment. 

The worst feature is the lack of Christian cooperation. Mission competes with 
mission. As a result the "panhandler" is able to "make the roimds'' as he calls 
it. He goes from one mission to another, getting aid from each. As there is no 
cooperation between them there is no possibility of knowing what the other organi- 
zations are doing for him. 

Lack of denominational church supervision is another serious defect in the present 
system. A few are run by certain denominations and an even larger number sub- 
sidized by them, but on the whole the majority are free-lance organizations. 

What is needed is an organization to get behind these competing enterprises and bring 
order out of chaos. The advantage of united action is demonstrated by the efficiency 
of the Salvation Army. No single agency working with migrants in our cities is as 
well known or as effective as the Army. It frequently follows these men into the 
small centers where it is practically the only philanthropic agency which pays any 
attention to them. Its methods may not approve themselves entirely to other phil- 
anthropic societies or to organized religion, but it has done better than any other 
agency, largely because it has been nationally organized. 

The same sort of service, with new emphasis and new social vision, would revolution- 
ize the migrancy problem in our cities. 

Outside of its efforts in the cities, the only large piece of work which the church is 
doing for migrant groups is in the lumber camps. 
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A TYPICAL OPPORTUNITY 

THE forces involved in these camps, how* 
ever, are entirely inadequate. Were each 
of the "sky pilots" (employed by the denomina- 
tions) to visit three camps a week, they would 
not be able to make the rounds once in a year. 
The inadequacy of the church's approach is 
illustrated by the conditions in Grays Harbor 
County, Wa^ington. Inthiscounty.whichisap- 
proximately fifty miles long by thirty-five miles 
wide, there are about 60,000 people. Of this 
ntunber, only 3,000 are members of any church 
and yet there are 44 churches ministering to 



these people. la the county there are 64 leg- 
ging camps, employing 5,000 men, located in 
the midst of primeval forests far from social, 
moral and religious influences. Of the 64 log- 
ging camps in the county, 56 are without 
religious ministrations. Five hundred children 
receive no religious or educational advantages. 

The possibilities for service in a lumber county 
like Grays Harbor are limitless. The equip- 
ment is ready at hand. There are recreation 
halls, most of which were built und^ the excite- 
ment of the war, and all of which could be 
easily secured for the use of the church. 



GRAYS HARBOR COUNTY 
WASHINGTON 

tcK„h.,., 
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Proposed Policies 



BESIDES the purely economic problems, there is a field of volimtary activity 
to be foimd in meeting some of the immediate needs of the migrant men. 
These are best met by Christian kindness expressed through personal 
contacts. It must be imderstood that such activities, while fundamental from the 
standpoint of the individual, are palliative rather than preventive with respect to 
the problem as a whole. They must not be substituted in thought or in fact for any 
of the deeper-lying measures which it is the duty of enlightened public opinion to 
demand and of the state to work out. 

A fundamental service to be performed by the church is to provide these men with 
non-conunercial and friendly resorts while waiting between seasons and between 
jobs. Almost everything which it has been necessary to do for the soldier in travel, 
in camp and at leisure ought to be done for the migrant worker. 

The World War has shown numerous examples of welfare service in which voluntary 
philanthropic agencies cooperated with the army. Exact methods have been devel- 
oped; a successful technique has been discovered and, most important, a strong 
body of Christian workers has been educated. Even the necessary equipment is 
at hand. All these may be capitalized for the benefit of the migrant workers. 

The methods of this welfare service will naturally have to vary from community to 
conmiimity. Sometimes food, shelter, recreation, reading and writing material, 
clinic or hospital service would need to be supplied. The direction of the service 
would be in the hands of the minister, chaplain or other Christian worker; and its 
success would be in proportion to their tact, efficiency and genuine brotherliness. 

The striking degree to which commercial agencies exploit migrant workers results in 
bitterness and intense radicalism among these peoples. What could be more Chris- 
tian than to substitute an organized movement of kindness for one of injustice? 

An example of this sort of service is to be found in the experiment of Mayor Gregory, 
of Pratt, Kansas. He erected a large tent on a vacant lot opposite the court house 
for the accommodation of harvest hands. It was furnished with seats, tables, writing 
materials, a music box, cots and bundles of straw. Men who had no money to buy 
meals were given work on the streets or sent out on short jobs. Farmers met the 
workers at the camp and organized their harvest crews. 

Ministers of Pratt visited the camps each evening and on Sundavs addressed the men. 
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A Tentative Cooperative Program 

IN LARGE CITIES 

1. Existing Christian agencies dealing with migrants, such as dty rescue 
missions, so far as their usefulness is justified by the survey, should be 
brought to adopt modem ideals and then given adequate financial support. 

2. The Christian forces should cooperate with the general sodal and 
philanthropic agencies of the city, especially with the public employ- 
ment service. 

3. In all cities which are central labor markets for migrant workers, permanent 
welfare centers should be set up, places of resort, direction and informa- 
tion, with adequate equipment and leadership. 



IN OTHER COMMUNITIES 

1. Wherever seasonal industry is prevalent, the local church should always 
include the welfare of migrants in its program. 

2. It may well add specially trained workers to its staff for this purpose, who 
should be supervised and directed by some joint agency of the churches. 

3. In temporary labor camps a ''hut" should be established as a special 
center for the workers and directed by a trained secretary. 

4. When women and children are involved in seasonal labor, women leaders 
and suitable special facilities should be supplied. 

5. Itinerant missionaries should follow the migratory movement itself as 
counsellors and companions of the transient workers. 

In all these forms of service the aim should be to reach men while they are 
up and doing and before they are down and out. 
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Proposed Program for Migrant Workers 


Type of 
enterpriae 


1 

Number . 
Of ' 

workers 
needed 


Uow arriveii at 


Number of enter- 
prises proposed for 
five-year program 

Months per year 
operated 


S^ Cost per enterprise 
§ one year 

o 


Cost per year en- 
ire program 


V 

■s 

o 

4-* 


I. Units at- 
tached to 
employment 
service. 


400 


Actual number public em- 
ployment othces handling 
1,000 men per month. 


100 


12 


$300,000 


$150,000 


II. Itinerat- 
ing units for 
grain har- 
vest hands. 


75 


Estimated number of coun- 
ties handling 1,000 harvest 
migrants at a given time. 


50 
1,000 


3 


800 


40,000 


20,000 


III. Labor 
camp units. 


5,000 


Estimate based on offi- 
cially reported number 
and population of labor 
camps in New York and 
California. 


8 


1.500 


1,500,000 


750,000 


. IV. Units for 
women and 
children in 
cannery and 
agricultural 
labor camps. 


1,000 


Estimate based on investi- 
gation of cannery and ag- 
ricultural labor camps in 
New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland 
and a study of California 
official reports. 


200 


3 


800 


160,000 


80,000 


V. City "res- 
cue" mis- 
sions. 


( 


No estimate possible pre- 
vious to survey 








1 year 




1 

i 


1 


$1,000,000 










5 years 


$5,000,000 




AMERICAN INDIANS 

HE Indian of the old trail was a religions being. The very perils and hard- 
ships of the chase and war-path created in him a longing for some relation- 
ship with the unseen world of mystery roimd about him. 

But the old Indian has passed on, leaving behind chiefly such vestiges of the old 
regime as war paint and feathers, bow and arrow, blanket and moccasin. 

The Indian of today is just coming into citizenship. He must meet the demands 
of this new transition period. He has entered upon the highway of knowledge and 
cannot turn back to the old trails. 

I^ess than one-third of the Indian population is related to the various Christian 
conunimions; approximately 46,000 are n^lected by Christian agencies and unreached 
by Roman Catholic or Protestant missionaries. 

Nine thousand Indian youths heard their country's call in the late war and left their 
tribal clans to fight for liberty. Six thousand were volunteers. 
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NOT A VANISHING RACE 

THE total number of Indians in the con- 
tinental United States is approximately 
336,000. They are divided into tribal bands 
and clans exceeding 150 in number, all speaking 
different languages and dialects and scattered 
on 147 resenrations and in different com- 
munities in practically every state of the 
union. 

In 1900 there were in the continental United 
States 237,196; in 1890, 248,253; in 1880, 
244,000 and in 1870, 278,000. It appears, 
therefore, that the number of Indians in the 
continental United States declined from 1870 
to 1900, but increased considerably during the 
decade between 1900 and 1910. 

The largest number of Indians in 1918 was in 
Oklahoma, there being in this state 119,175. 
Other states having an Indian population of 
over 10,000 were: Arizona, 44,499; South Da- 
kota, 23,217; New Mexico, 21,186; California 
15,725; Minnesota 12,003; Montana, 12,079; 
Washington, 11,082; Wisconsin, 10,302. 

The several groups of Dakotas or Sioux, for 
example, number in round terms 30,000 and 
the Chippewas 20,000. They are settled in 
what used to be known as the Northwest — 
that is, the region tributary to the Great Lakes 
and the upper Mississippi. In the Southwest 
the Navajos outnumber all other groups of a 
single name. More than 20,000 live on a reser- 
vation nearly twice as large as Massachusetts, 
or about one-third the size of New York. 

The total number of Indians in the continental 
United States in 1910 was distributed by blood 
as follows: 

All classes 265,683 100 per cent 

FuU blood 160,053 56.5 " 

Mixed blood 93,423 35.1 " 

White and Indian 88,030 33.1 " 

Negro and Indian 2,255 0.8 " 

White, Negro and Indian 1,793 0.7 " 
Other mixture and mixture 

unknown 1,345 0.5 " 

Not reported 22,207 8.4 " 

Of the Indians in Alaska 84.7 per cent, are full- 
blooded and 15.3 per cent, are of mixed blood. 
Of the total number of Indians in the continen- 
tal United States 50.9 per cent, are males and 



49.1 per cent, are females; the number of males 
to 100 females thus being 103.6. The birth- 
rate is greater among the Indians of mixed 
blood than it is among the full-blooded Indians; 
it is greater among those of white and Indian 
mixture. 

CHRISTIAN FORCES 
AT WORK 

SINCE the days of Roger Williams, John 
Eliot and David Brainard sporadic 
attempts have been made at occup3ang this 
field by the Christian forces. According to par- 
tial returns furnished by the commissioner of 
Indian affairs in his report of 1919 there are 
642 churches composed of Indians, with 429 
Protestant and 208 Roman Catholic mission- 
aries working among them. There are 44,730 
Protestant and 58,641 Catholic church-going 
Indians. The actual number of adherents 
would probably reach 70,000. 

Twenty-six different boards representing 
twenty-one different Protestant denominations 
have been responsible for this work. Partial 
statistics available from eighteen of these 
denominations show that there are missions 
established in over one hundred different tribes 
and tribal bands with 500 organized churches 
and as many outstations. More than 250 
white workers and 300 native helpers, inter- 
preters and assistants serve these points. 

There are 25 Protestant mission schools with 
an enrolment of 2,000. 

The annual expenditure for all missionary work, 
including the maintenance of these mission 
schools does not exceed $330,000 according to 
the last annual report of the Home Missions 
Council. 

In addition to these denominational efforts 
there are such agencies as the Young Men's 
Christian Association, with about 75 organiza- 
tions and 2,200 members and the Young 
Women's Christian Association with 17 schools 
and approximately 1,200 members. 

Other organizations are the National Indian 
Association, the Indian Rights Association, the 
John Eliot Foundation for Moral Training and 
a few independent missions. 
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OUR OBLIGATION 

THAT the Christian churches of this land 
owe a debt to the Indian, the eternal debt 
of love forever unpaid which proximity and 
the claims of neighborliness bring, no one wiU 
question. The long-deferred payment of this 
debt calls for immediate settlement before the 
night comes on and the people are left in their 
darkness. This settlement demands a construc- 
tive program of advance instead of sporadic 
efforts and retrenchment policies, and a vision 
which admits difficulties, identifies adversaries 
and overcomes in conquering might. 

The task is well summed up in the words of 
one deeply interested in the cause of the 
American Indian: 

The great problem above all others which we (the Chris- 
tian agencies) face perpetually among these people is, 
first of all that they are a primitive people with little 
conception of organized life other than their tribal 
ways of doing things; that the work among them 
must be primarily personal; that the only hope of the 
coming generations lies in a native leadership; that if 
we are to hold the young people who come back from 
school there must be a program of social Christianity, 
not simply the preaching of personal salvation, im- 
portant as that is; and that the material for religious 
education for a primitive people must be of a sort 
to meet their needs and give expression to their think- 
ing, which is concrete and not abstract. 

A PROGRAM OF ADVANCE 

STATESMANLIKE program of advance 
is presented in the following suggestions: 

1. The evangelization of pagan tribes and por- 
tions of tribes should be realized by and through 
a thorough-going policy of comity and coopera- 
tion which shall prevent over-lapping, competi- 
tion and crowding on the part of all evangelical 
agencies in providing for these unmet needs. 

2. The adequate strengthening of the forces 
already on the field calls for an increase in the 
personnel which shall make for a greater 
number of workers and thus afford opportunity 
for the personal work so necessary if the Ameri- 
can Indians are to be fully Christianized. 

3. A substantial material equipment should 
involve construction of new buildings wherever 
necessary and adequate repairs at such mission 
stations which are now in a state of deteriora- 
tion. Commxmity houses and community 
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centers should be established and maintained 
in order to meet the i>eculiar demands of the 
Indian people. 

4. The time has come when the Christian 
forces must unite on a great central institution 
for the training of native leaders to meet the 
needs among all the Indian tribes, thus fur- 
nishing the means of extending the kingdom of 
God among the millions of Indians, not only 
in the United States, but in Central and South 
America as well. 

5. More than 7,000 Navajo children are not 
in school. Mission schools already ejristing 
should be greatly strengthened in order to 
educate and prepare the children for more 
advanced institutes and seminaries which will 
train ministers and Christian workers. This 
elementary education is all the more desirable 
in view of the fact that public schools are not 
yet provided in sufficient numbers and in 
suitable locations to meet the needs of our 
Indian youth. 

6. A unified religious education program is 
required for Indian schools under trained 
directors, esi>ecially government non-reserva- 
tion schools; these should be supplied with 
literature prepared and adapted to meet the 
needs of these students. 

7. A program of applied social Christianity 
should be arranged in Indian communities and 
on reservations; it must be intensely practical 
and should embody the social message of the 
gospel in all its applications to modem life. 

8. Two great interdenominational projects 
which call for a united approach on the part of 
all evangelical agencies demand special men- 
tion. They are: (1) To establish and maintain 
a central interdenominational institution for 
training Christian leaders for all the tribes of 
the United States and eventually for the twenty 
million or more Indians in Central and South 
America; (2) To meet the need of a unified 
religious education program xmder trained re- 
ligious work directors. Especially in the gov- 
ernment non-reservation schools, there is im- 
perative need for a imited approach on behalf 
of all the evangelical agencies; and religious 
directors, preferably ordained ministers of the 
gospel, should be appointed in key-institutions. 



ALASKA 



MISSIONARY work in Alaska includes a ministry to the natives as well 
as to the white settlers. The entire population is about 64,000, more 
than half of which is white. Two-thirds of the white population is 
composed of Swedish, Norwegian, Canadian, German, Irish, English and a small 
representation of a few other stocks. 

The natives are divided into four groups: Eskimos, Aleuts, Thlinkits and Athabascans. 

Three railroads penetrate to the interior of Alaska's 598,884 square miles. 

The natural wealth of Alaska consists largely in its minerals: gold, copper, tin, coal 
and other deposits. 

Fishing, fur trading, reindeer raising and agriculture are also important industries. 

Alaska was purchased by the United States from Russia in March 1867 for 
$7,200,000. In 1912 the product of the Alaskan fisheries alone totaled $18,877,468 
for the year. 

A considerable portion of Alaska is inaccessible from October 1 to Jime 1 each year. 

The diflBculties of travel and transportation over this vast field make missionary work 
a hazardous imdertaking. At certain seasons of the year the trails become almost 
impassable. 

The seasonal nature of many districts in Alaska makes the army of migrant laborers 
relatively large. In 1912 more than 24,000 people were employed in the various 
branches of her fisheries. 

The very great preponderance of males over females in the population creates peculiar 
problems. In 1910 there were five times as many white men as white women 
in Alaska. 

There are relatively few churches in Alaska, hundreds of square miles being without 
a chapel or meeting house. 

The influenza epidemic has brought about the depopulation of certain areas and 
villages. This scourge has been particularly severe among the natives. 

Conditions in Russia have caused the practical breakdown of the missionary work 
of the Greek Catholic Church in Alaska. 
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Certain Protestant mission boards have been forced to retrench even in the face of 
important needs. 

The present situation demands more missionaries, a broader ministry and a more 
generously supported work so that every occupied place may be reached. 

New Christian hospitals with doctors and nurses are particularly needed. 

The distances from one station to another are so great that it is almost impossible for 
one man to serve more than a single station. 

There must be worked out in the near future a system of missionary supervision for 
Alaska so that a wise, comprehensive and non-competitive missionary program may 
be established. This system of supervision will also be a great boon to mission- 
aries now working at lonely mission stations where they rarely see a white face and 
seldom get news from the outside world. 

A very definite allocation of responsibility is possible in the present state of Alaska's 
development and this is being furthered to some e tent by the recently created 
Associated Evangelical Churches of Alaska. This is an organization made up of 
those missionary agencies at work in Alaska which signify their willingness to share 
in a coordinated cooperative program for Alaska. Recommendations concerning 
the opening of new fields and the allocation of denominational responsibilities will 
be passed upon by the organization. 
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ORIENTALS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

WHILE twenty-eight millions of immigrants from Europe have come to 
the United States since the banning of the nineteenth centmy, 
somewhat less than 450,000 have come from Asia. This survey 
covers four oriental peoples in the United States: Chinese, the earliest immigration 
now steadily decreasing through return of considerable nimibers annually to their 
homes; Japanese, increasing steadily by the inunigration of picture brides and the 
high birth rate, although inunigration of new laborers is prohibited; East Indians, 
or Hindus, and Koreans, who are present in almost n^ligible niunbers, but who for 
various reasons have attracted considerable public attention. 

Of these four groups, the first three mentioned are peoples who in each case come 
from districts where their own countrymen are especially enterprising or venture- 
some, being distinguished as traders, fishermen or soldiers. 

The census of 1910 gives 71,531 Chinese and 72,157 Japanese in the continental United 
States. The Chinese have decreased 18,332 and the Japanese have increased 47,831 
since 1900. In 1870 there were 63,199 Chinese and only 55 Japanese in the United 
States. About 75 per cent, of the Chinese and 90 per cent, of the Japanese are in 
the Pacific Coast and Moimtain states. 

Practically all the Chinese in America are Cantonese, coming from the restricted 
area of three or four coimties Ijring between Hongkong and Canton city. They speak 
a language quite different from that used throughout most of China, so that only a 
very few missionaries from China can speak the language of the Chinese in America. 
Most of the Chinese students in the American collies are also out of touch with the 
mass of their fellow countrymen here, both through difference of language and social 
status. 

The early immigration of Chinese supplied the demand for labor in the develop- 
ment of California, and the Chinese laborers became pretty well scattered in the 
mines and on the ranches, as well as throughout the whole United States in small 
numbers. 

They developed later a tendency to mass together in large centers of population. 
The niunber in San Francisco was formerly three times what it is now, though the 
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district occupied was little, if any larger. The Chinese were driven out of some cities, 
as Tacoma, Washington, and later were largely supplanted on the ranches by the in- 
flux of Japanese. At present the Chinese are found mostly in and about the large 
towns, though there still remain a considerable number of Chinese farmers and 
market gardeners, particularly in the Sacramento river district. 

The Chinese on the ranches in California form one of the most valuable elements of 
the Chinese population, but they are still largely imtouched by Christian influences, 
due to the difficulty of reaching them and the lack of trained Christian workers. 

The Japanese laborers come mostly from the southwest coast provinces of Japan. 
As compared with the Chinese, they are more homogeneous in language and spirit, 
though the distinction between laborers and student classes is somewhat in evidence. 
All missionaries from Japan can do effective work among the Japanese in America dur- 
ing their periods of furlough, and are enthusiastically welcomed by the Japanese here. 

Many Japanese have remained on the land, entering extensively into agricultural 
pursuits. Of all Japanese, the farmers are the least effectively reached by the forces of 
Christianity. The Japanese are strongly massed in such large centers as Seattle, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, and their social and economic life is well organized. 

From these centers much effective influence goes out to the Japanese in the country, 
for the Japanese are great readers of newspapers and keep in close touch with their 
protective national associations. These agencies should be more widely used by 
Christian workers. 

The Hindu immigrants who come from the plains of northern India, are scattered 
in small but conspicuous groups from Vancouver, B. C. to the Imperial valley in 
southern California, where they are f oirnd in limiber camps and in the warm interior 
valleys. They are largely untouched by Christian influences, are very suspicious 
on account of their connection with revolutionary plans in India, are generally tran- 
sient laborers without families, and have a correspondingly low standard of living 
and of morals. The majority of these people are Sikhs in religion though some are 
Moslems. The former are generally adherents of reformed sects and belong to 
racial groups which are physically and morally supwior to most of the population 
of India. 

The Koreans consist of small scattered groups, mostly in California and Hawaii, 
with a strong national spirit, very largely Christians or adherents, good workers 
in various industries, principally agriculture, and generally not distinguished from the 
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The Problem 



THE race prejudice which has so seriously hampered efforts to assimilate the 
orientals with American Christian civilization has had its source largely in 
economic competition, and only in a slight d^ree has it arisen from differ- 
ence in social and religious customs. It is a most serious hindrance to our Christian 
work and can only be offset by broad Christian sympathy. 

The restriction of the orientals to certain small poor quarters of the towns and 
cities has arisen partly from their own efforts toward self-protection, but mainly 
from the determined effort of others to keep them from social contact and from 
engaging in activities which would compete with white labor. 

The violent prejudice against the Chinese many years ago has now given way to a 
kindly indifference, while the prejudice against the more serious competition of the 
Japanese and the East Indians has flamed up intensely, as the patient industry of 
these people has begun to secure for them not only standard American wages but 
economic independence as well. 

The Chinese have in general accepted the positions of narrow economic opportunity 
to which they were forced, and are no longer a disturbing factor, but this acquiescence 
in social and economic segregation makes the problem of mission work among them 
with the view of Christian assimilation all tiie harder. We shall solve this perplex- 
ing problem only through the adoption of more Christian policies and the practise 
of a more Christian attitude. 

The urgent pressure upward of the Japanese in America, while it intensifies race 
prejudice among certain classes, is a most hopeful promise of the success of our 
mission work among them. 

Mission work for orientals, in its protest against n^lect and prejudice, has often 
gone too far in the other direction, and failed to develop norra^ initiative and 
responsibility in Christianized groups of these people. 

The problem of Christian work among them is one of aiding in racial adjustments, 
securing a fair chance in industrial competition, and developing a public sentiment 
which will not only recognize missionary responsibility for the oriental but will meet 
him in a spirit of brotherliness, and will be willing to grant him all the economic 
opportunities and political privileges which Christian brotherliness implies and 
demands. 
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The Forces 



THE organized work carried on for so many years by the various mission 
boards has been especially reinforced very recently by the activities of civic 
bodies through the Americanization campaign, which has enlisted patriotism 
in cooperation with religion for the solution of the many racial problems in 
America. 

Although there has been some hesitation on the part of civic bodies to extend to 
the oriental conmiunities the full application of their Americanization campaign, 
yet the material and the methods made available by them have been of very great 
help in the work carried on by religious organizations, and the possibilities of coopera- 
tion between civic organizations and Christian forces are opening up. 

For several years past the Young Men's Christian Association and the Young 
Women's Christian Association have taken large interest in the work for orientals, 
and their associations for Chinese and Japanese, and the International Institutes 
of the Young Women's Christian Association have had a large influence upon the 
oriental conmiunities in all the Pacific Coast states and in Hawaii. 



A large work of Christianization and Americanization of the orientals in 
has been done and is being done by church organizations, particularly the Baptist, 
Congregationalist, Presbyterian, Disciples of Christ, Episcopalian, Methodist, 
Methodist (South), with seven other denominations doing a limited amount of work. 

The work of these denominations has followed a traditional method, beginning with 
the English night school for adults, and developing as opportunity offered into the 
ordinary lines of church organization on the same plan as American churches. 
Provision of dormitories for the single men who largely predominated in the earlier 
oriental immigration has been a characteristic feature of the work, and later the 
special ministration to oriental women and children through district visitors and 
kindergartens or special day and supplementary language schools has developed to 
meet the peculiar difficulties of Christian Americanization among these people. 

In late years the Japanese farmers and laborers have gone from the country districts 
of the coast states to the mines and farms of Utah, Idaho, Colorado, Wyoming and 
even Nebraska. This greatly extended territory we have never adequately covered. 
We should do so without delay. Duplication of work in certain large and important 
centers has been very manifest, while the country districts have been n^lected and 
the new districts occupied by the migration eastward have been almost overlooked. 
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The Program 



THERE must be special effort to keep in touch with the movement of oriental 
population, seasonal and permanent, so that our religious work may not 
be sporadic or massed in large centers, but follow a plan which covers the 
entire field of oriental settlements in a more adequate way. To do this plans must 
be devised for larger contacts with orientals scattered in the country, through traveling 
evangelists and colporters. 

It will be impracticable to do such work unless the districts where there is a large 
rural population of orientals are definitely assigned to some Christian agency, 
denominational or interdenominational, and workers are specially tramed for this 
difficult task. 

Cooperation and combination in large centers should be developed for the sake of 
efficiency in our supplementary day and night schools for teaching English or Chinese 
and Japanese, for improvements in Sunday school methods and for kindergarten 
work. 

Mission boards must cooperate to secure proper dispensary and hospital facilities 
for oriental conmiimities and opportunities for health education, especially among 
the women. 

There is need of more adequate buildings and equipment for our oriental missions 
in almost every place outside of San Francisco, where there has been a very dis- 
proportionate outlay. Much more is needed especially for Japanese buildings. 
Many encouraging Christian enterprises among the Chinese and Japanese are dwarfed 
and stunted by the lack of proper buildings. The reluctance of most mission boards 
to repeat the competitive building program of San Francisco has hindered proper 
advance in building in other places. Some combination is desirable in certain places 
as a preliminary to a new building program. 

The need is not alone for church buildings, but for dormitories to provide a Christian 
home for the single men, who still form a majority of the orientals in the United 
States. The contributory effect upon Christian work for orientals of the dormitories 
associated with almost every mission, at least in its earlier stages, and of the homes 
for oriental women and children which have been established by Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Baptist churches in recent years has been very great, and such 
institutions are needed more than ever, although the increase in family life is a most 
hopeful aspect of Christian work at present. 
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RELIGIOUS LITERATURE 

THERE is a particularly large opportunity 
for the circulation of Christian literature 
among the Japanese, who are almost all eager 
readers. Thousands of copies of Japanese 
Christian tracts have been sold to the Japanese 
of the Pacific Coast and Moimtain states and 
the territory of Hawaii. The bookstores which 
are foimd in all large Japanese commimities 
frequently carry a line of Christian books, the 
American Bible Society has distributed great 
numbers of Bibles and testaments, and the 
Japanese churches demand a highly educated 
ministry because they are generally well read 
and anxious for information. 

CHRISTIAN NEWSPAPERS 

ALMOST equally important as a policy for 
L the future is the development of the 
Christian newspaper as a means of religious 
education and evangelization among the orien- 
tals. A Japanese Christian newspaper is 
published in Hawaii, and two in California, 
which have considerable circulation and lai^ge 
influence. All these are ably edited by Japanese 
pastors, and would reach a much lai^ger number 
if they could receive additional aid from mis- 
sion boards. 

In addition to these papers with general cir- 
culation, very many Japanese ministers issue 
small local religious papers or church bulletins 
which are circulated widely beyond the circle 
of church attendance. Formerly a Christian 
monthly in Chinese was issued by the Chinese 
Church Union of San Francisco, but it has 
been discontinued. Such a paper is equally 
needed to promote the religious Ufe and church 
development among the Chinese as among the 
Japanese, and encouragement of the production 
and circulation of Chinese religious literature, 
periodical and permanent, would be of very 
great advantage to the religious work just now. 

USING AVAILABLE FORCES 

THE public schools, national associations of 
Chinese and Japanese and the press in 
both languages might be utilized much more 
definitely by Christian workers among orien- 
tals, if S3rstematic effort were made to secure 



the sympathetic cooperation of these agencies. 

Many public school teachers, influential editors 
of Chinese and Japanese newspapers and 
secretaries of national associations are Chris- 
tians or interested in mission work. Careful 
plans for enlisting their support and promotion 
of oriental churches and schools, such as have 
been worked out in connection with the Young 
Men^s Christian Association and the Young 
Women's Christian Association work for ori- 
entals, would probably secure larger results. 

There has been enlisted a large amount of 
generous volunteer service in the care of orien- 
tal churches from American pastors in local 
churches associated with oriental mission work, 
from laymen and women in those churches who 
have accepted lai^ge responsibilities in financing 
and advising the missions, and from teacho^ 
who have given their help in Sunday schools 
and instruction in English and music for the 
Chinese and Japanese. 

A CHRISTIAN ASSIMILATION 

THE completion of our task of Christian 
assimilation of orientals in America de- 
pends very lai^gely on the enlistment of personal 
helpfulness in the local conmiunities where the 
orientals are living. Generous increases in the 
budgets for oriental missions will not meet the 
situation imless the local American churches 
accept the obligation of neighborliness and 
Christian brotherhood toward the orientals 
living among them, and particularly toward 
the beginnings of Christian organizations which 
the mission boards imdertake. 

Finally, the policies for the future look toward 
a more careful planning for the young people 
bom in this coimtry of oriental parentage, 
many of them with a better knowledge of 
English than of their parents' language. Often 
lacking many of the traditions and restraints 
either of oriental or American social life, they 
specially need social and vocational as well as 
religious guidance. Their pastors, with ex- 
cellent training in Christianity and oriental 
ideals, are unable to meet the problem of these 
American-bom orientals. Very particular at- 
tention must increasingly be given to the 
Christian nurture of these young people. 



HAWAII 



HAWAII presents one of our most complex and difficult home mission fields. 
Its important location as well as the nature of its population makes it a 
field of great significance. A well known statesman recently said : " There 
is no spot under our flag today of such strategic importance to our government as 
Hawaii." 

The Hawaiian problem is in reality a Japanese problem. 

The estimated total population of Hawaii in 1917 was 250,627. Of these, 102,479 
were Japanese. In other words, the group of Japanese was more than three times 
larger than the next largest racial group on the Islands and four times larger than the 
group of native Hawaiians. Since that time the number of Japanese has steadily 
increased. 

The number of Japanese children bom in Hawaii is large. Already Japanese influence 
is the determining factor in the decision of many important questions. This was 
recently demonstrated in the defeat of the Americanization bill providing for the 
teaching of English and of the principles of the American government in the schools 
of the Islands. 

There are today seventy-eight Buddhist and Shinto temples in the Islands. 

The Buddhist temple in Honolulu cost $100,000 and is, with the exception of the 
Mormon temple there, the most expensive building on the Islands. 

Schools are maintained in connection with most of these temples where, after public 
school hours, boys and girls are taught the Japanese language and other things 
Japanese. The teachers are Buddhist priests or teachers imported largely from Japan. 

So strong has Buddhism become on the Islands that an organized persecution of 
Japanese Christians was undertaken in the spring of 1919. The Buddhists have 
recently shown their powerful hand in another way, namely, by defeating the 
proposed law to compel every teacher of every school to pass an examination in the 
English language and in American ideals. On the other hand Japanese Christians 
in Hawaii were among the most active supporters of this bill. 

Mormonism is also active here and the Mormon Church has gathered as many 
adherents among the native Hawaiian as has the first and oldest missionary society 
which has been at work in the Islands for a century. 
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Missionary work in Hawaii divides itself largely into work for Japanese, Chinese, 
Koreans and natives. There is also work for Filipinos and Portuguese. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, and the Congr^ational Church through its Ameri- 
can Board, have been very active in Hawaii. According to a comity arrangement 
the Japanese and Chinese work has been largely given into the hands of the American 
Board while the Methodist Episcopal Church is at work among Koreans. An mide- 
nominational organization known as the Hawaiian Board is now the heu- of the work 
of the American Board. This Board is largely supported by the children of mission- 
aries who live in Hawaii. There are nineteen Japanese churches with a membership 
of 1,954 and eight Chinese churches with a membership of 653 under the Hawaiian 
Board and three Japanese churches and twenty-nine Korean missions under Metho- 
dist Episcopal auspices. The Episcopalians have a church and a school for Chinese 
and one for the Japanese. 

Although most of the territory of Hawaii has been districted and assigned to differ- 
ent denominations it is not yet fully or adequately occupied. 

Nothing but a united, spiritually energized Christian program can succeed in the face 
of such a challenge as is presented to the church in Hawaii. 
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SPANISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES 
IN THE UNITED STATES 



THE Spanish-spealdng group in the United 
States is made up chiefly of Mexican, Mex- 
American, Spanish, South American and West 
Indian elements. Of these the Mexican and 
Mex-Ammcan groups are the lai^est and for 
our present purposes the most impcnlant. 

Thk Mex-Americans (often called Spanish 
Americans) consist mainly of those individuals 
or their descendants who became a part of our 
nation through the acquisition of toritory by 
the United States, 

Th^ reside chiefly in the Southwest. Their 
language is Spanish. Many of them can neither 
speak nor rewl English. 





Their religious and moral conceptions have 
grown out of an environment and traditions 
quite different from our own. 

Ignorance, superstition and prejudice are ob- 
stacles to be overcome. 

In the states of New Mexico and Arizona where 
<he percentage of Mez-American population is 
particularly large the percentage of illiteracy 
was in 1910 nearly three times greater than the 
general average of illiteracy for the entire 
country, the percentage of illiteracy among the 
women of New Mexico over ten years of age 
being 25.4. Texas and California also have 
large Mexican populations and Mexicans are 
to be foimd in varying numbers in many other 
states. 



The total number of Mexicans in the United 
States is perhaps conservatively estimated at 
a million and a half. 

A recent report from the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad indicated that it had more 
than 14,000 Mexicans employed on its lines, 
mostly in track work. 

During the war the demand for common labor 
on the farms of the Southwest led to the 
temporary admission of otherwise inadmissible 
Mexican aliens to work in E^cultural pursuits, 
especially in the sugar beet fields. During a 
recent month 4,621 Mexicans were admitted 
to the United States and 255 departed. 

In the Southwest these new arrivals are doing 
almost every conceivable sort of labor. 

They work on the railroads, tend cattle, care 
for sheep, pick oranges and walnuts, wco'k with 
irrigation, do construction work, raise flowers, 
work in the sugar beet flelds, produce vegetables 
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One young man who recoitly was a captain 
under Villa is now studying for the Christian 
ministiy. Maity other recent airivals have 
been won. 

In addition to a considerable number of local 
churches there are approximatdy forty mission 
schools and nei^borhood houses under the 
auspices of missionary agencies conducted for 
the ben^t of Mexicans who are resident in 
the United S 




and in fact take an important part in practi- 
cally all of the industries in our southwestern 
states. 

The survey rgwrts for the Southwest show that 
in geno^ the living conditions of the Spanish 
population are consido^bly lower than those 
of the older American stock, that their houses 
are poor, their general environmait unsanitary, 
their educational facilities scant and often 
there is no organized religious opportunity of 
any sort for them. 

One rural community, for example, with a sub- 
stantial settlement of Mexicans reports no 
school or church opportunities and no Bibles 
in the homes although one of the Mexican 
leaders in this community has made a definite 
plea to representative Protestants for assist- 
ance in alleviating this condition of neglect. 
Similar instances of need abound. 

It is the well-nigh universal testimony of 
reli^ous workers that they are opai to the 
message of the gospel when propo-Iy ap- 
proached. 



Some of these are boarding schools, othas are 
day schools. They include all sorts of instruc- 
tion from work in the elementary grades up to 
and including apint)ved standard secondaiy 
school work. 

These schools are also furnishing an opportunity 
for a Christian education to a oonsideraUe 




number of boys and girls whose homes are in 
old Mexico. 

Up to date, however, no adequate program of 
Christian education or evangelism has hew 
worked out for our Spanish-speaking popular 
tion as a whole. The present outstanding need 
seems to be for an intelligent, comprehensive, 
non-competitive program of advance and the 
development of a trained, sympathetic, native 



When the Spanish-speaking survey is com- 
pleted, data should be available for the con- 
struction of an adequate program of Christian 
education, evangelism and social so-vice for 
these people, who by their labors are now mak- 
ing such an important contribution to our 
national life. 



WEST INDIES 

Cuba 

THE United States gave Cuba her political freedom and many other material 
blessings. She is following our national leadership in many directions, as 
was evidenced by her declaration of war upon Germany immediately after 
this country went into the World War, 

This "island of a hundred harbors" is the largest and richest of the West 
Indies. Its population is over 2,500,000 and its area is 44,164 square miles. It is 
800 miles long by about 60 wide. It lies only one hundred miles from the Florida 
peninsula. 

An analysis of the population in 1907 revealed the following percentages: whites 69.75, 
n^roes 13.28, mixed 16.40 and yellow 0.57. These various groups demand special 
types of approach. 

Cuba, especially her capital and metropolis, Havana, is rapidly becoming the 
favorite winter resort for many visitors from the United States. 

Havana, with a population of 400,000, is one of the six largest cities in Latin America. 
It is the city of the world's greatest and most democratic clubs, the largest having 
a membership of 109,000. 

American trade with Cuba is larger than it is with Japan and China combined and 
far larger than with any nation to the south. 

Since the last American intervention, with the coming of Protestant missionaries, the 
number of marriages among all classes has increased 50 per cent., an evidence of 
improved moral and religious conditions. 

In 1898 the percentage of illiteracy was 84. It is now only 54 per cent., and includes 
few persons above 30 years of age. The years of American occupation emphasized 
the importance of popular education and the results speak for themselves in the 
reduction of illiteracy by 30 per cent, in two decades. 

The same or at least a similar result may reasonably be predicted in respect to 
religious interest if the church should present to the Cubans a religion pure and 
undefiled and in sympathetic accord with the principles of American democracy. 
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WHAT'S THE ANSWER? 

MILLIONS of dollars of American capital 
are invested in Cuban sugar plantations. 
How much will the Christians of America 
invest in uplifting the lives of the Cuban 
people? 

Gambling and impurity are Cuba's national 
vices. Her people are naturally temperate as 
to the use of intoxicants but American brewers 
have imdertaken to overcome this by the 
introduction of beer "kindergartens." 

Ten thousand Cuban young people are students 
in American schools and universities. 

Is the religious message they will receive on 
their return to be in harmony with their new 
educational vision? 

Owing to the predominance of the Negro and 
mulatto elements, Cuba has an increasingly 
difficult race problem. 

Cuba has school facilities for only half of her 
600,000 children. In the cities 49.9 per cent, 
of the children attends school; in the coimtry 
districts, 31.6 per cent. 

FORCES IN THE FIELD 

SEVEN Protestant denominations have mis- 
sions in Cuba: Baptists, (North and South) 
Presbyterians (North and South) Episcopa- 
lians, Friends and Southern Methodists. 
There is a Protestant church membership of 
12,000, or one in two hundred of the population. 
There are nearly 11,000 Sunday school scholars 
and 5,000 Christian adherents. There are 204 
congregations with 193 Cuban workers and a 
foreign missionary staff of 141 — 53 of whom 
are ordained ministers. 

In educational work the American mission 
boards have seven normal and training schools, 
half of which give some theological teaching. 
There are 3,337 pupils under instruction in 
forty-two elementary schools and sixteen board- 
ing and high schools. 



REINFORCEMENTS NEEDED 

FOR the next five years an additional force 
of 822 Cuban workers, 80 new tar&gn 
missionaries and 154 American teachers is 
called for by the boards working in Cuba in 
order properly to occupy the fields for which 
they are responsible. 

For 112 needed buildings and their equipment 
$1,600,000 is required. The support of new 
evangelistic workers and primary schoob in 
addition to the church property investment 
totals $3,016,500, of which $1,880,500 is to be 
raised in North America, while $1,136,000 will 
come from Cuba. 

An interdenominational normal school that shall 
be broadly representative of the best inChristian 
culture is planned for the city of Havana. 

Six secondary schools of various types through- 
out the Island will prepare pupils for entrance 
to the government professional schools as well 
as provide for the needs of those who wish 
briefer and more utilitarian courses. 

A great union English-speaking church with 
all kind of institutional features is projected 
for Havana to minister to the large foreign 
colony as well as the tourists that throng the 
city every winter. 

The prestige which the Cuban capital enjosrs 
throughout Latin America as a center of culture 
is to be utilized in the location there of an 
evangelical publishing center which shall pro- 
duce Christian literature in Spanish. 

It is proposed that in the support of this work 
the Cubans will share the expense with the 
Christians in the United States, the latter 
assuming two-thirds of the budget. 

America has put across an adequate program 
of sanitation, public order and political freedom 
for Cuba. 

Will the church project an adequate program 
for her religious and moral freedom? 



THE United States government wiped out yellow fever in Cuba by abolish- 
ing xinsanitary conditions. The church must wipe out immorality and 
irreligion by processes of education, worship and conununity service. 
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Porto Rico 



PORTO RICO is said to be more responsive to the message of the gospel than 
any other country in Latin America. But until the American intervention 
in 1899 the tjrpe of religion that flourished on the island was inclined to 
be one of rigid formalism with a naive separation between religion and morality 
that did not tend to improve the quality or influence of either. 

What is needed is a dynamic gospel message if the kindly people of Porto Rico are to 
become Christians in more than name. 

In 1918 the island adopted prohibition by a vote of nearly 2 to 1, the influence of 
Protestant pastors and workers being a powerful factor in securing this result. 

Through the schools, the press and other influences, loyalty to America is rapidly 
developing. As the average of intelligence rises the demand for thoroughly trained 
ministers and leaders increases. More adequate facilities for training and support- 
ing such must be provided. 

Most of the Porto Ricans live in one-room thatched huts in small agricultural villages 
and are mostly in a state of poverty. 

The first census taken after the American occupation in 1899 showed that 83 per 
cent, of the population was illiterate. American supervised public schools which now 
enroll 175,000 children have greatly improved this condition for the younger men 
and women of Porto Rico and for the rising generation. 



A FERTILE FIELD 

PORTO RICO, with 3,888 square miles of 
area, has a population of 1,198,970 or 330 
to the square mile, making it one of the most 
densely peopled countries of the world. It 
is 108 miles long by 36 miles broad, being 
approximately the size of Rhode Island and 
Delaware combined but with nearly twice 
their population. It lies 70 miles east of Santo 
Domingo and 1,400 miles from New York, 
being the farthest east of the Greater Antilles. 
In spite of her large population, Porto Rico is 
distinctly a rural community, having no large 
cities and with a majority of her people engaged 
in agriculture. 

Porto Rico's trade with the United States in 



1918 amoimted to over $124,511,408, of which 
$65,515,650 was the value of the exports from 
the United States. Her commerce with other 
nations is almost negligible in comparison. 
Sugar growing is her chief industry. Cioffee, 
rice, tobacco, salt, com and tropicfiJ fruits are 
also produced and exported in considerable 
quantities. 

FORCES AT WORK 

TEN American Protestant bodies sus- 
tain mission work in Porto Rico: North- 
em Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, 
Disciples, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, United 
Brethren, Christian Church, Evangelical Luther- 
ans and the Christian Alliance. There is a 
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&ne spirit of cooperation among the worko^ of 
these denominations, which has made possible 
many practical phases of missionary comity. 

There are 12,143 communicants in the Protes- 
tant churches with 5,000 adherents of all ages 
and a Sunday school membership of 20,000. 
The mission stations number 43, with 323 sub- 
stations accommodating 156 organized congrega- 
tions. These are served by a Porto Rican force 
of 233 workers with 134 foreign missionaries. 

HELPFUL AGENCIES 

THE educational problem of Porto Rico is 
somewhat simplified by the presence of 
excellent public schools. Sixteen isolated dis- 
tricts have parish day-schools with 1,426 pupils. 
There are three normal and training schools 
where some theological work also is given and 
three residential high schools. 

Several Christian hospitals have been de- 
veloped in Porto Rico and are doing valu- 
able work. Combination orphanages and in- 



dustrial and agricultural training schools have 
proved very iiseful. 

"Puerto Rico Evangelico", the semi-weekly 
united Protestant pap^, has the largest circu- 
lation of any poiodical on the Islaiid. 

WHAT IS NEEDED 

THE following is an outiine of the program 
of advance: buildings for new evangelical 
seminary, in which six communions cooperate; 
increased equipment for union printing plant; 
bookstores in San Juan and other cities; cam- 
paign of education by social reform committee; 
lectureships and evangelistic campaigns for 
reaching all classes of people with the goq>d; a 
conference center or "Nortbfield" for develop- 
ing more spiritual and efficient leadership; ex- 
tensive enlargement of Polytechnic Institute to 
make this one of the outstanding educational 
institutions of the West Indies; development of 
Blanche Kellogg Institute as a training school 
for Bible women, Sunday school teachers and 
home makers. 
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Jamaica 



JAMAICA, the chief center of British interests in the West Indies, has an area 
of 4,207 square miles and a population of 851,383. It is thus slightly smaller 
in both area and population than the state of Connecticut. Pure-blooded 
whites comprise less than 2 per cent, of the population. 

Four evils are gripping the people of Jamaica and an appeal for liberation from them 
is an appeal to the Christian church to give to them the glorious liberty of the gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 

These evils are: Illiteracy. Less than one-half the people can read and write and 
considerably less than one-half the children of school age are in school. 

Superstition. This always goes hand in hand with ignorance. In Jamaica there are 
many superstitious beliefs and practises brought from Africa. 

Vice. More than 60 per cent, of the children are bom out of wedlock. Jamaicans 
are not naturally criminal but they are easily influenced. Drinking, gambling and 
thieving are prevalent. 

Poverty. People living in poverty and children reared without proper food, clothing 
and shelter cannot rise above the evils of ignorance, superstition and vice. 

The people must be taught how to produce more in order that they may be led to 
live better and to make better use of their resources. 



THE OPPORTUNITY 

THERE are thirty thousand East Indian 
coolies working on the plantations which 
form a distinct group and require attention in 
a very special way. The cultured classes which 
are English in customs and ideals are ready to 
cooperate in missionary effort but must have 
leadership in the accomplishment of the task. 
The British Government in Jamaica is also 
sympathetic towards missionary effort, es- 
pecially along educational lines; but initiative 
must come from the churches. 

THE FORCES IN THE FIELD 

THE American Friends, Christian and Mis- 
sionary Alliance, Disciples of Christ, North- 
em Baptists, African Methodists, all work here. 



THE PROGRAM OF ADVANCE 

AN INDUSTRIAL school of sufficient 
jLjL magnitude to provide the whole Island 
with a new economic, social and Christian 
spirit is needed; also a imion theological train- 
ing-school; a normal school to prepare the 
Jamaicans for greatly needed leadership to lift 
the people out of their degradation and give 
them proper standards for life; a training- 
school for catechists for the East Indians who 
are numerous on the Island; and a literature 
adapted to the peculiar needs of the Jamaicans, 
especially a representative Christian periodical. 
The American boards representing the Friends, 
the Disciples and the Moravians are each 
planning a gradual increase of their regular 
work, especially the building of more chapels. 
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Santo Doiningo and Haiti 

ITH a heritage of centuries of slavery and exploitation it is no wonder 
that government in Haiti and Santo Domingo has been unstable for 
the past century. 



Once the most prosperous colony of the Indies with cities boasting all the culture of 
Paris and Madrid, the Island has lost much of its superficial civilization and now in 
its remoter parts savagery is found but little removed from that of the Congo. 

Santo Domingo has still a small cultured aristocracy which has produced literary 
works of merit; but this only serves to intensify the dark bacl^ground of the prevailing 
poverty of life and remoteness from the world's onward movements. 

With few passable roads only the beginnings of a railway system and with well-nigh 
universal illiteracy, the poverty of the government and its instability and lack of 
leadership make the problems of education and of Christianization almost akin to 
those in virgin fields. 

Illegitimacy and social disease are the rule among the lower classes, especially in 
Haiti. There is no such thing as modesty among the blacks of the interior. It is 
to such surroundings that America is sending thousands of her young marines. 

The Island of Santo Domingo-Haiti which Columbus christened Hispaniola (Little 
Spain) lies between Cuba and Porto Rico with an area of nearly 30,000 square miles. 
Santo Domingo occupies the eastern two-thirds of the Island and Haiti the western 
third. 

Haiti, the Black Republic, with its smaller territory has an estimated population of 
2,500,000, as compared with Santo Domingo's 750,000. Santo Domingo's greater 
progressiveness is evident in the fact that her foreign commerce for 1916 totalled 
$33,000,000; while that of Haiti for 1913 was only $17,000,000. 

The Island of Santo Domingo-Haiti is one of the richest, most beautiful and healthful 
of the West Indies, but has for a century been among the worst governed. It has 
many harbors and rivers and its climate is modified by lofty moimtain ranges that 
contain rich minerals. 

Because of threatened international complications due to the long unpaid obligations 
of the two republics, the United States has for some years exercised a protectorate, 
administering the customs and policing the two countries with a force of marines. 
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FEW SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

NOT a half dozen school buildings have ever 
been erected in all Santo Domingo. Such 
schools as exist are housed in residences, old 
monasteries or other converted structures. 
These provisions are wholly inadequate to meet 
the situation. 

Santo Domingo under American urging now 
spends $1,000,000 annually for education while 
Haiti with her three times greater population 
and need spends only $300,000. 

A Haitian school teacher unable to sign his 
salary warrant was not a whit embarrassed at 
the inconsistency of his position. "That does 
not matter," he explained, "you see I am the 
teacher of reading, not of writing." 

What can Christianity offer the starved social 
and intellectual life of Haiti with its unmorality 
due to ignorance and the darker viciousness of 
its pagan "voodooism"? 

FORCES AT WORK 

THE Episcopal Church has twenty-seven 
preaching stations in Haiti conducted by 
native Haitians and has recently sent a white 
clergyman to Santo Domingo City to minister 
to Americans and English-speaking Negroes. 

The Weslyan Methodists of England have long 
done some work in both countries, but now 
only support two missionaries in the whole 
Island. The Methodist Protestant Church 
has sent a few evangelistic workers into the 
northern part of Santo Domingo. 

Two of the American Negro denominations con- 
duct evangelistic work in the Island and there 
are a few scattering independent workers. 

What is said to be the most efficient boarding- 
school for boys in Haiti, and probably the only 
one that would approximate American stand- 
ards, is conducted by the French Catholic 
Brothers of St. Louis. 

Bird College for girls conducted by an indepen- 
dent Wesleyan missionary is the only Protes- 
tant boarding school on the Island. 

The Moravians have several preaching points 
in Santo Domingo, but only for English- 
speaking Negroes. 



The only places where Protestantism is meeting 
with any general favor are a few of the 
Haitian towns where many seem attracted by 
an emotional, revivalistic tjTpe of service that 
makes no persistent effort to relate itself effect- 
ively to the moral and social problems of the 
people. 

The great village and rural population is 
untouched, as is the majority of the urban 
folk. 

PROGRAM FOR SANTO DOMINGO 

FOR Santo Domingo it is proposed to develop 
two large urban centers with well equipped 
social, educational and evangelistic work at 
Santo Domingo City and at Santiago. 

Industrial schools with courses in trades, agri- 
culture, sanitation, community service, prepara- 
tion for rural teaching, and domestic science, 
are to be featured, with an evangelical book- 
store and a lai^ge union hospital and nurses' 
training school at the capital. 

The institutional churches proposed for these 
centers will inaugurate programs with lectures 
on moral, hygienic, educational and religious 
topics offering courses in religious education 
with a public forum, boys and girls clubs, 
kindergarten, night school, public library, clinic 
and dispensary. 

Four smaller centers are to be provided at San 
Pedro de Macoris, Puerto Plata, La Vega and 
Azua. 

PROGRAM FOR HAITI 

FOR Haiti three principal centers are pro- 
posed, at Port au Prince, Cai)e Hatien and 
Gonaives. Similar features to those outlined 
for Santo Domingo are planned with an especial 
emphasis on industrial education along the 
lines of Hampton Institute but more elementary 
in character. With several such institutions in 
operation it is impossible to state how much 
more might not be accomplished in a few 
years. 

The mission boards imiting in the Committee 
on Cooperation for Latin America have agreed 
to cooperate in developing the foregoing pro- 
gram for Santo Domingo and Haiti. 
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The Smaller West Indian Islands 

The Windward Islands, the Bahamas, Barbados, the Leeward Islands, 
Trinidad, Martinique, Guadaloupe and the Virgin Islands 



IN ALL these islands the N^gro population predominates. Primitive in their life, 
these islanders tend in most cases to become devotees of the more emotional 
tjrpes of religion, both Protestant and Catholic, seeking sensation rather than 
spiritual guidance. They need education and constructive religious leadership. 
The island Negroes need to know the dignity of labor, as in some cases false notions of 
caste have injured the usefulness of those who have received little education. 

Higher social ideals, the sanctity of home life and a general emichment of environment 
and interests are needed in these picturesque tropical islands, so many of which are 
out of touch with the sweep of modem progress. 

The Moravians have missions in the Leeward and Windward Islands. 

In Barbados and in many of the lesser Antilles the Salem Baptist Church has work 
which it hopes greatly to enlarge. The Northern Baptists and African Methodists 
as well as the Christian Missions in Many Lands, the United Free Church of Scotland, 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Wesleyan Methodists of 
England also sustain work in this group. 

In Trinidad the Canadian Presbjrterians are well established but have been hampered 
by an inadequate staff of workers. They conduct primary schools, a girls' school, a 
college, a training school and a theological collie. 

In the Virgin Islands the Reformed Church of America supports a church at St 
Thomas with one missionary who serves also as chaplain of the American marine 
forces. The Moravians also have work there and other conmiunions represented 
are Episcopalians, Wesleyans, Lutherans and Roman Catholics. 

Since American ownership some of these churches have made connections with their 
conmiunions in the United States. 

The future program of advance consists in greatly strengthening present work, and 
especially in developing industrial schools. Such schools are urgently needed, not 
only to reduce the high percentage of illiteracy but to aid in the development of 
agriculture and industry. They will also improve the quality of the Negro inmiigra- 
tion to this country. 
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BUDGET TABLES 

THE budget tables for the home mission work 
will be found in the back part of this volume 
where they appear as Table II and Table III. The 
former of these represents the total budgets approved by 
the various organizations and boards included in the 
financial purview of the survey. They by no means 
represent the total need as disclosed by the survey, nor 
are they inclusive of all the Protestant agencies at 
work in the various fields of American Christian 
endeavor. The figures do however, make very definite 
and concrete the financial responsibilities resting upon 
all the included organizations and serve to emphasize 
the important place of these agencies in the welfare of 
our national structure. 

Table III, while representing the same totals as Table 11, 
distributes the amoimts to the several types of work 
undertaken by the boards. A careful study of these 
tables will yield a number of important deductions. 

Mention should be made also of Table IX, the General 
Summary of all the budgets, in which the sums asked 
for in Table II have been incorporated. By reference to 
this table it will be seen what relation the budget of the 
home mission work bears to the total budget of the 
larger enterprise. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION 

MERICA'S ruling passion is for education. Almost all the people share it. 
The laws of all the states require some school attendance. Our total 
investment in school plants, elementary and higher, exceeds $3,500,000,000. 
We spend for education annually $1,000,000,000. 

The rate of increase in school enrolment is many times greater than the increase in 
population. There is an unprecedented attendance at our schools, with the excep- 
tion of normal schools, this first year since the World War. 

In itself, education is neither good nor bad. It becomes one or the other in accor- 
dance with its content and motive. William von Humboldt, the first Prussian min- 
ister of education, with Hegel, Treitschke, Nietzsche and others used education to 
create, maintain and strengthen Prussian militarism. Education so used is like a 
sharp, two-edged sword threatening the life of the world. 

Christian England and America use education to establish and defend the ideals of 
liberty, justice and righteousness. It was education in the service of these ideals 
which overcame the menace of a prostituted education and gave modem civilization 
another chance. 

This passion, this investment, this high motive, bring to the churches a responsibility 
imique and heavy. American education and all its processes must be Christianized. 
We must make our people good as well as wise, powerful and rich. The churches 
must implant in the hearts and consciences of their members and of all our people 
the fundamental truth that "the soul of education is the education of the soul.'' 
The spirit of the Master Teacher must be present in our schools. 

This unique opportunity centers in the fact that all America's potential leaders are 
enrolled in these schools. In our day the " self-made " leader is so rare as to be negligible. 
If the churches are to have a stream of leaders going forth to world ministry, lay and 
professional, in the broad and largely untried way of which Jesus spoke when he gave 
to his disciples the great commission, they must come forth from schools permeated 
by his spirit. Our schools are now the formative centers of our civilization. This 
civilization may be made Christian by our schools as Germany's civilization was 
made military by her schools. 

American education stands at its greatest door of opportunity. But it must not 
delay. Now is the moment for occupancy and realization. 
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MEN AND MONEY 

OF THE four hundred thousand students 
in institutions of higher grade one-half 
is in institutions founded by the church. The 
investment in these colleges and universities 
is more than half the total investment in higher 
education reported by the United States Bu- 
reau of Education. 

Within the last four years no less than one 
hundred million dollars has been added to the 
educational investments of the churches affil- 
iated with this Movement. 

THE RELIGIOUS IMPULSE 

A LARGE majority of America's institu- 
tions of higher learning was founded by 
the churches. This statement is not only true 
of the group made up of our oldest colleges — 
Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Kings^ William and 
Mary, Williams, Brown, Rutgers — ^but it ap- 
plies to hundreds of the more recently estab- 
lished institutions. Even today, although the 
state exercises great authority in education, 
a majority of our institutions is organically 
related to some denomination. 

Nor has the religious impulse been absent in the 
foimding and extension of our public schools. 
Among the earliest legislation in Congress was 
the Act of 1787 providing for the government 
of the Northwest Territory. 

Its famous preamble says: 
''Religion, morality and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind, schools and the means of edu- 
cation shall be forever encouraged.'' 



The Act provided that section 16 in every town- 
ship should be given to schools; and section 
29 should be given for the pmposes of religion. 
The twin causes of religion and education were 
inseparable in the minds of the members of our 
first American Congress. 

They had, however incorporated in the Con- 
stitution the principle of separation of church 
and state. 

A great problem was thus created. The state 
must engage in education. But the state can- 
not directly engage in the work of religion. 



How then can state education, as well as in- 
dependent education, be kept Christian as our 
forefathers, including the members of the first 
Congress, intended? 

The administration of nearly all of these in- 
stitutions, state and independent, considers 
religion an essential element in the highest 
type of character. Few of the schools are sec- 
tarian; none of them is professedly atheistic; 
nearly all of them aspire to be Christian. 

BOARDS OF EDUCATION 

MOST of the denominations have estab- 
lished boards of education whose present 
aggregate income exceeds one and one-half 
millions. These boards have far-reaching in- 
fluence in the schools, the colleges, the semin- 
aries, the training schools and the universities 
upon various phases of enlistment for life- 
service and training for Christian leadership. 

Counting institutions now recognized as de- 
nominational and those listed as independent 
but of denominational origin, there are in the 
United States about 614 colleges and univer- 
sities; 620 secondary schools, including pre- 
paratory departments in colleges, a vanishing 
quantity, and 200 theological seminaries and 
religious training schools. 

In addition there are 350 institutions of higher 
grade supported by public taxation, including 
state and municipal colleges, universities and 
normal schools. 

CHRISTIAN ATMOSPHERE 

THESE institutions are distributed im- 
evenly in every state of the Union and have 
within and about them a distinctive community 
life. 

The churches should make it possible for the 
students in all of these schools to breathe the 
Christian atmosphere and, as Yale's charter 
quaintly says "be fitted for public employment 
both in the church and civil state." 

PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 

THE colonial colleges had a clearly defined 
program. They did their work well in 
fitting men for public emplosonent. To select 
a few t3npical founders of our nation, they pro- 
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duced for service in the "civil state" Thomas 
Jefferson, James Monroe, John Marshall, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, James Otis, Samuel Adams, 
John Hancock, John Adams and Josiah Quincy. 

They contributed to the church Increase and 
Cotton Mather, Johnathan Edwards, Samuel 
Hopkins, Nathaniel Enmions, Timothy Dwight, 
Joseph Bellamy and Lyman Beecher. 

The colonial colleges were quite as successful 
in producing men true to type as were the 
German gynmasia and universities of the period 
before the Great War. 

Nor has there been a more brilliant page in the 
history of American education than that which 
records the story of American college men and 
women in the laboratories, the camps, the hos- 
pitals and at the front during the same war. 

It has been sufficiently demonstrated that what 
a people would accomplish in their national 
life they must put first in the minds and hearts 
of their youth in the schools. 

The urgency of the call for constructive leaders 
at this present moment of world turmoil is 
certainly as great as that which has come dur- 
ing any period in the past. Everywhere, at 
home and abroad, there is need and demand, 
not only for our food and our money, but for 
our ideals and our leaders. 

TYPES OF LEADERS NEEDED 

THE great mass of our citizenship must be 
trained in the principles of righteousness. 
This is the most important task of our schools. 
Leaders with steady minds and quickened 
consciences must be developed for the profes- 
sions, for business, for education, for social 
service. 

Will the American colleges of this era be able 
to meet the present crisis as those of the pre- 
vious eras met their tasks? Certain outstand- 
ing facts indicate a possible reply in the affirm- 
ative. 

The world need has appalled the churches. 

The social message of Jesus has awakened the 
sense of responsibility. 

Shall the old and tested gospel of Christ be 
fitted to the unprecedented need? 



Shall our institutions of learning produce men 
and women equipped to proclaim by word and 
deed the only saving message? 

More specifically, our institutions must be 
equipped to send forth an adequate supply of 
professional and unprofessional workers such as 

Ministers 

Missionaries 

Physicians 

Teachers 

Bible Teachers 

Religious Education Directors 

Religious Activity Directors 

Physical Work Directors 

Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. Secretaries 

Social Workers 

Deaconesses 

Nurses 

Pastors' Assistants 

Sunday School Leaders 

Leaders in Yoimg People's Work 

Evangelistic Workers and Singers 

THE NUMBERS REQUIRED 

THE Methodist Episcopal Church is calling 
for 13,000 volunteers to go into training 
for specific tasks. The churches of American 
Protestantism certainly need 100,000 enlist- 
ments during the next five years. 

It is to be the greatest crusade in the history 
of Christendom. The crusaders must be trained 
in body and mind and heart. Our schools and 
colleges are the training stations. 

A RELATIVELY SMALL INVEST- 
MENT FOR A LARGE TASK 

IT HAS recently been declared that educa- 
tion is now the greatest word in America's 
vocabulary. This is the declaration of a mod- 
em prophet. 

Neither our statesmen nor our people have 
caught this vision if their deeds are the symbols 
of their faith. The federal government alone 
is spending this year a sum equal to five times 
America's entire expenditure for education. 

The cost of twenty battleships would provide 
for the total five-year estimate of the American 
Education Survey Department. 
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One act of Congress during the war authorized 
for the construction of aeroplanes a sum three 
times as large as the Interchurch estimate for 
American education. 

And yet the billion dollars spent by the Amer- 
ican people is a large sum as compsu^ with the 
expenditure for distinctly Christian education 
by churches representing 25,000,000 members. 

The combined expenditures of Protestant de- 
nominations for the maintenance of all types 
of educational institutions which they control 
total about $25,000,000 per year. 

Protestants appropriate one dollar apiece each 
year to the operation of their own educational 
institutions. 

The state spends for education $40 where the 
church spends but one. 

Christian education must be made more than 
the greatest word in our vocabulary. Lip 
service will not suffice. It must be made even 
more than a national passion. It must be made 
a living fact in our national life. 



THE INVESTMENT IN MEN 

BY THE present-day process of selection, 
in the operation of which multitudes of our 
bojrs and girls stop short of a college education, 
much human material is lost to the highest uses. 
Out of the 1,000 pupils who enter the first grade 
of our American schools only 14 remain to 
complete the college course. From this 
small group come most of the leaders of the 
churches as well as the leaders in other phases 
of national life. 

It is upon the training of the 38 who enter 
college, of whom 14 finally ''graduate" that 
the Protestant churches now focus their money, 
their skill, their prayer. 

Speaking broadly, the state trains the children 
and the adolescents. The American Religious 
Education Survey Department presents the 
need and the opportunity in the home, school, 
and conununity. It is evident that in the 
field of higher education there has been as 
yet a relatively small investment of human 
resources. 



A SMALL BUT PERSISTENT MINORITY REACHES THE TOP 
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300 
entered High Seheei 










600 
finished the Eighth Grade 



Out of every 1,000 pupils who entered the 
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EDUCATION OF SOUTHERN 
METHODIST MISSIONARIES 
IN ACTIVE SERVICE SINCE 

1910 



236 

attended 

Methodist 

colleges 



ritooM ndy dile Ktolt 
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A DISPROPORTIONATE INCOME 

AND yet this small investment in human 
^ and material resources has produced a 
marvelous return. The churches have sown 
sparingly but under the favor of God they have 
reaped abundantly. 

The authorities of the denominations repre* 
sented in the Interchurch World Movement 
consistently report that on the average 90 per 
cent, of their ministers and missionaries have 
been trained in the institutions under their 
own jurisdiction. 



COUNTY SOURCES OF STUDENTS OF A 

SINGLE DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGE 

SINCE 1B60 




The lowest estimate made by any of these de- 
nominations is 80 per cent. 

The Disciples report that but 10 per cent, of their 
college students attend their own denomina- 
tional colleges and yet from that number come 
80 per cent, of the leaders of the denomination 

It has been found that of 288 missionaries of 
the Methodist Episcopal ChurcH (South) 
trained since 1910 and now in active sarice, 

236 attended Methodist colleges; 

10 attended other denominational colleges; 

14 attended independent colleges; 

16 attended only state institutions; 

12 are without college training. 
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OCCUPYING THE FIELD 

A GLANCE at the map discloses the un- 
even distribution of our educational 
institutions. They were not located from a 
central office like branch houses of a great 
trust. They sprang up spontaneously from 
various motives, out of the general passion for 
education and have maintained close contact 
with their commimities. 

The problem of the geographical distribution 
of these institutions is not an easy one. The 
greatest of them depend upon a relatively local 
area for the bulk of their attendance. Almost 
60 per cent, of the students of Harvard lives 
within fifty miles of Cambridge. 

The adjoining chart illustrates the operation 
of this principle in the case of a typical Ameri- 
can college. It is observed that within one 
hundred miles from this college come 65 per 
cent, of its students, and within fifty miles, 45 
per cent, of its students. 

It is by no means true that schools can or should 
be established on a purely geographical basis. 
There are many other vital considerations in- 
volved in a study of the field. 

FOUR PROBLEMS 

THERE should be first, a more satisfactory 
utilization of institutions that now exist. 
Our present educational mechanics should be 
made dynamic. Into institutions which are un- 
fruitful or decadent should, if possible, be 
breathed the breath of life. 

2. Economy of educational administration and 
supervision may require specializations of 
functions and combination of efforts. Union 
universities thrive on the foreign field. Why 
not at home? 

3. Radical changes in the policy of some in- 
stitutions, or even abandonment of efforts un- 
wisely begun, may prove desirable in the inter- 
ests of the kingdom program. There are all too 
rare instances in which denominations have 
voluntarily retired from certain fields and 
handed over to sister denominations their 
abandoned phases of work. 

Cooperation, not competition, is our educa- 
tional watchword. 



4. It is desirable both to avoid unnecessary 
duplications and denominational rivalries; and 
to guarantee that within reasonable distance d 
every considerable community there be an 



WHERE COLLEGES GET THEIR 

STUDENTS 

THE COLLEGE SERVES THE COMMUNITY 
THE COMMUNITY SHOULD ASSIST THE 

COLLEGE 




DOTS SHOW HOW MANY STUDENTS OUT 
OF EACH ONE HUNDRED COME FROM THE 

AREAS INDICATED 



educational institution permeated with the 
Christian spirit and equipped for training the 
youth of a great Christian democracy. 



F 



TWO IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES 

IRST: what the churches undertake to do 
they should do in the best possible way. 



Second: American education should be per- 
meated with the spirit of democracy, which is 
the spirit of Christ. 

'* Christianity is the greatest civilizing, mould- 
ing, uplifting power on this globe, and it is a 
sad defect in any institution of high learning 
•if it does not bring those under its care into 
the closest possible relation to it." — Mark 
Hopkins, after fifty years at WiUiams College. 
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DENOMINATIONAL AND INDE- 
PENDENT COLLEGES 

• 

IN THE educational program the college is central in its relationships and i 
eminent in importance. It imposes conditions on the educational proc« 
which precede it and largely determines those which follow. The complel 
of the college course and the winning of the baccalaureate degree bring the stud 
to the moment when, in an important sense, childish things are put away and 
becomes a man. He came to college a boy; he leaves college ready, at least, to be 
to be a man. 

During the years inmiediately preceding college entrance the boy's life was lik 
fertile seed-bed which receives whatever is cast by the sower, whether good or l 
In this respect the years of adolescence, including those usually devoted to colj 
preparation, deserve more careful attention than the college years. It is be 
economy to winnow the seed than to pluck out the tares from the growing wh' 

Whatever the seed sowing may have been the freshman enters upon a new experiei 
The horizon of childhood and early youth lifts and reveals long vistas of life i 
endeavor reaching into the dim distance. Purposes vaguely felt begin to take f i 
and urgency. Ideals dimly seen become guiding stars. During four years the 1^ 
about to become a man, is finding his place in the scheme of things. He is relai 
himself to the long past of human history and beginning to think forward into 
unknown future. He is articulating himself with the web of present-day 
and beginning to concern himself with its tangles and troubles. Out of it all tj 
begins to emerge and take form whatever solid substance and structure of manh 
he is to possess and this process we call the formation of character. It is the c 
business of the college. It is here that the destiny of the Republic is lar, 
determined. 

The conditions and influences of college life are, or should be formed in view of 
objective which has just been stated. Some one has said that the most important ; 
of the university is its library; but the most important part of the college is its faci 
The epigram points to a clear distinction between the two different stages of sti 
The university student is seeking truth or acquiring skill. The college stud 
consciously or unconsciously, is seeking culture of mind, heart, and will. 

The means in either stage of study should be adapted to the end. Libraries and la 
atones with schulars in charge will constitute the necessary equipment of the imi 
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Teachers full of faith and enthusiasm are the sine qua non of the collie. As 

e kindles flame, so the genius for living is kindled in the heart of the student 

is so fortunate as to find great teachers. "He fixed my destiny in life" said 

mas Jefferson of William Small, a member of the faculty of William and Mary 

. ege. 

ty great teachers in our American colleges have guided thousands of earnest 
.. j^ts into paths of service and honor. Recognition of the gifts of the coll^;es to 

ife of the nation prompted a recent editorial writer to say of the colI^;es: "They 

I , ^e foimtain heads of patriotism; the life springs of national courage and devo- 

.1 the inspiration of the people; the sacred shrines of the ideals and the abn^ations, 

;h far more than her material prowess, make a nation great." 

^same writer quotes with approval an English estimate of Oxford and Cambridge, 

Jiaazing the relation of these historic universities to the life of the nation; "The 
mJ^ intention of Oxford and Cambridge," said the English writer "is to encourage 
^rit among the young men of England which looks instinctively beyond utility 

^ conscious of a call to account very stricUy to the world for such taloit or power 

^man may have." 



net 



The Field 



■ .^ THAT has already been said suggests 

ti'f/ that the field of the college is more than 

t^ geographical or pedagogical area. It is 

ijjan intellectual, moral and spiritual area. 

(dequate survey would include a study of 

hc^ie springs of impulse and cominglingin- 

lOflce and purpose which have united to make 

,i.j|Vmaican college. It would describe its 

libutions to the social, civil, economic and 

S^iis life of the nation. Some of these 

';9 have already been suggested in the pre- 

ig par^iraphs. Others will be mentioned 

tl 

P^ ILLUSTRATION 

JlPORE passing to the description of the 

^" more mataial aspects of the field of col- 

letectivity it will be interesting to note the 

; of college graduates and their relation 

\e life of the community as indicated by 

ru^ccompanying illustration: 

iv^orty-three colleges from which the figures 



LIFE WORK OF COLLEGE 
GRADUATES 
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in this illustration were obtained are 
iently tjrpical and widely scattered to 
i the statement significant. The out- 
ling fact is that college groups are leaders 
B communities in which they live and work, 
it 58.4 per cent, of those whose occupa- 

are definitely known belong to groups 
li, in every community, are the natural 
rs. In any community no other four men 
)rdinarily exert the aggregate of influence 
ed by the minister, the teacher, the lawyer 

the phjrsician. Moreover, these four 
3s are composed of those who, for the most 

are guided by altruistic motives. Even 
3 cynically inclined would exclude lawyers 
group from altruists, it may still be said 
r as these figures are concerned they show 
the t3rpical college graduate is spending 
fe with an unselfish motive for the good 
3 fellows. 

had been possible to foUow the 10,323 
lates concerning whom no information 
jiven, doubtless it would have been found 
they are distributed among the remaining 
ys in about the proportions of those whose 
tions were reported. The conclusions in- 
ed would therefore be strengthened rather 
weakened. 

American Christian college is the source 
^h ideals and splendid leadership now as in 
ays of our fathers. 



IE INTERCHURCH MOVEMENT 
JD THE COLLEGES 

HE Interchurch World Movement is deal- 
ing with the colleges in certain particular 

with a specific and practical end in view, 
first, differentiating the college from other 
) of educational institutions; secondly, 
attempting to secure more complete and 
r .analyzed information concerning it 

has in the past been available; thirdly, 
proposing to use this information in secur- 
nore adequate appreciation and support 
[le college than it has had thus far. Ulti- 
ly, it hopes to assist in making better col- 
— better financially, educationally, spir- 
y. The accomplishment of this task will 
b a new spirit into the educational factors 
1* national life. 



DIFFERENTIATION 

DESCRIBED in present-day academic 
terms, the college is an educational in- 
stitution offering certain courses of study and 
requiring 15 Carnegie units for entrance and 
120 semester hours of such work as its faculty 
may determine for graduation. 

Completion of the courses of study is marked 
by the conferring of a baccalaureate degree. 
These differences separate the college sharply 
from the preparatory school on the one hand 
and from the university on the other. 

The imiversity, when its practise is in accord 
with its name, requires a baccalaureate degree 
for entrance upon its courses of study. 

The preparatory school carries its students only 
to the doors of the college, presenting them 
there with their credit of 15 or more units* 

THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

IN RECENT years a new type of institution 
has appeared. At least a new name has 
been applied to it. Its distinctive feature is a 
coiu-se of study paralleling the freshman and 
sophomore years of the college course and im- 
posing the sanie entrance requirements. Usu- 
ally this coxu'se is offered in connection with the 
secondary or preparatory course of study. 

The junior college is sometimes developed 
from a secondary school which has extended 
its courses of study. In other instances, four- 
year college courses have been reduced and the 
granting of degrees discontinued. In still other 
cases, at the time the institutions were estab- 
lished, schools of this type were thought better 
suited to the needs of the communities than 
either the secondary school or the college. For 
convenience, the junior colleges are grouped 
with the colleges in the Interchurch World 
Siu^ey. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENTS 

A LMOST all of oiu* American colleges 
JLIL either began as academies or during their 
earlier years maintained preparatory courses in 
connection with their college work. As they have 
grown older and stronger they have usually 
abandoned their preparatory departments. 
Many of the colleges, however, still find it 
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necessary to maintain such departments. The 
educational survey includes information con- 
cerning these departments. 

ECCLESIASTICAL RELATIONS 

THE Interchurch World Movement, being 
a cooperative movement on the part of the 
church bodies, is limited in certain particular 
respects. Any funds which it secures or di- 
rectly aids in securing will belong to the co- 
operating chim^h agencies. The colleges which 
may benefit by such funds are those the needs 
of which are included in the official budgets 
of these agencies. 

INDEPENDENT COLLEGES 

THERE is, however, a wider horizon than 
this which lifts at least in one direction. 
There are conspicuous and useful colleges, 
among them some of the oldest and strongest 
in the land, which have never sustained such an 
ecclesiastical relation as has been mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, or if such relation 
once existed, it has been so long lost that it 
would not now be possible or wise to restore it. 
These colleges fill a most important place in our 
educational system and are certain to derive 
benefit from the common siu^ey. 

USES OF THE SURVEY 

IF THE survey can be made practically com- 
plete a most valuable storehouse of infor- 
mation will be created. Special studies of the 
greatest usefulness will be made possible. 
Standards can be erected, good customs and 
worthy inst^itutions strengthened and poor ones 
made good or eliminated. 

Commissions for the study of special phases of 
college education have been provided for by the 
Council of the Church Boards of Education 
and the Association of American Colleges. 
The material produced by the survey will be 
available to students and administrators of 
educational work for years to come. 

THE NUMBER OF COLLEGES 

IT WILL probably be forever impossible to 
know at any given moment the exact num- 
ber of colleges. Opinions concerning particu- 
lar institutions will sometimes vary. The facts 



also change from year to year as institutions 
are compelled by new conditions to advance 
or retreat. Institutions bearing marks of the 
college, as those marks have already been de- 
scribed, are scattered thoughout the land and 
are found in every state but three, the excep- 
tions being Arizona, New Mexico and Nevada. 
The total number, with the reservations noted 
above, is 514. Of these, 419 sustain some 
acknowledged relation with a recognized church 
body. This relation may be close and organic, 
canying with it a degree of authority ov«- the 
college; or it may be merely historic and in- 
formal. In the latter case the college is organ- 
ically independent and autonomous, the denom- 
inational relationship involving friendly interest 
and, sometimes, financial support but no admin- 
istrative control. For the purposes of the In- 
terchimsh World Survey, all colleges to which 
this description applies are called ''denom- 
inational.'' 

The remaining 95 institutions of the coll^ 
t3rpe are called "independent." Among them 
are some of the oldest, strongest and most use- 
ful colleges in the land. Many of them were 
organized by action of ecclesiastical bodies or 
in the interests of the church. 

Owing to methods of organization in use in 
earlier days, or to changing conditions, the 
ecclesiastical relations once established or sus- 
tained have lapsed. This group of coll^ies, 
however, because of its age, its large numbers 
of friends and the wise administration it has 
enjoyed, has become a powerful factor in 
American education. 

DENOMINATIONAL GROUPS 

THE 419 ''denominational'' colleges, the 
names of which have been classified by 
the American Education Survey Departmoit, 
are related, as indicated above, to 30 different 
church bodies. Before announcing the claasi- 
fication it is necessary to explain some diffe^ 
ences which wiP be immediately apparent when 
the list is compared with the various denomina- 
tional lists. Many denominational lists in- 
clude colleges, preparatory schools, universities, 
seminaries and training schools in a dnc^e un- 
analyzed group. It is not alwajrs possible to 
reach an agreement with regard to a given in- 
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titution. Definitions have not yet been so 
bnnulated as to be gen^^y accepted and 
■Jassifications will ther^ore differ in details. 
V few institutions are under joint control and 
iidr names appear in two different denomina- 
ional lists. The names of some old colleges, 
low classified as indep^ident, still appear in 
ists published by church boards of education. 
3oards of education have in a few instances ap- 
>arently omitted the names which they pre- 
nously included. With these explanations of 
Hfferences — which will at once be noted when 
he numbers as given below are compared with 
thurch lists — the following classification of 419 
'denominational colleges" is submitted as ap- 
troximately correct but subject to changes in 
letail: 

COLLEGES OF 30 DENOMINATIONS 

idvent Bodies 2 

Northern Baptist Convention 29 

louthem Baptist ConventioD 46 

ieventh Day Baptist 3 



General Baptist 1 

Church of the Brethren 8 

American Christian Convention 7 

CongreKational Churches 23 

Disciples or Christ 20 

Evangelical Association 3 

Society of Friends 10 

Holiness Church . . , 1 

Lutheran Bodice 40 

Mennonite Bodies 3 

Methodist Episcopal Church 44 

Methodist Episcopal Church (South) 64 

Wesleyan Methodist Church 3 

Free Methodist Church of North America 3 

Methodist Protestant Church 3 

Moravian Bodies 2 

Presbytraian Church in the U. S. A. (Horth) 62 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (South) 30 

Associate Synod of North America 3 

Reformed Presbyterian Church 1 

Cumberland Presbyterian Church 1 

United Presbyt^ian Church 6 

Protestant Episcopal Church S 

Reformed Bodies 10 

United Brethren Bodies 8 

XJniveraalist Churches I 

Total 419 



CONTRIBUTION OF ONE COLLEGE TO THE FOREIGN FIELD 
IN FORTY YEARS 
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The Present Resources 



SPIRITUAL ASSETS 

AN ENUMERATION of the resources of the 
jLlL American Christian colleges must first 
take account of their spiritual assets. From 
the earliest colonial days the American com- 
munity has been receiving from her colleges 
returns which are infinitely great when com- 
pared with the material investment involved. 
Measured by spiritual standards one William 
Small, one President Humphrey, or one Mark 
Hopkins will more than equal in value all the 
millions of money which have been invested in 
our famous old colleges. Thousands of less 
known but equally devoted teachers have in- 
vested their lives in American Christian educa- 
tion, and through their unselfish service an in- 
finite accumulation of spiritual power has 
accrued to the benefit of our colleges. Out 
of this spiritual heritage we as a people have 
reaped a great harvest of good in every field 
of religious and civil life. Oiu* Christian 
democracy, still sound at heart, though threat- 
ened on every side by dangers and tempta- 
tions arising from our modem prosperity and 
the development of American civilization, is the 
product of this moral and spiritual investment. 

THE COLLEGES AND MISSIONS 

MORE than one hundred years ago in the 
heart of Samuel John Mills, a college 
boy, there was kindled a flame of missionary 
zeal which, lighting first a few and then a mul- 
titude of other lives, has spread around and 
around the world. College students the world 
over have been the first to feel the urgency of 
the command to go into all the world and to 
make disciples of all nations. 

During the first twenty-eight years of the his- 
tory of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, 201 men were sent out 
to the various fields served. Of these, 159 were 
college graduates, although in those days college 
training was not so easy to obtain as now. 
The map shown in the foregoing illustration 
tells the story of the part played by one col- 
in the work of foreign missions. 



This institution is only one of a very consider- 
able number, any of which might equally have 
served the purpose. Such an institution is 
like a city set on a hill — it cannot he hid. Its 
light and truth shine through all the world. 
Such institutions may truly be reckoned among 
the spiritual assets of the nation. Their value 
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cannot be computed. The Scotch suggest a 
point of view in thinking of such institutions 
when they say " Ilka scholar adds to the riches 
of the commonwealth." 
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MATERIAL INVESTMENTS 

WE HAVE thought in the past that our 
investments in endowments, buildings, 
and equipment were large. Great expenditures 
for oth^ purposes have recently tended to 
humble our pride in what we have done for our 
colleges. Just what has been done no one can 
know exactly, but detailed statistics are not 
needed to indicate the most important fact 
with which the American Christian college 
must deal. That fact is the imperative need 
that the present mataia] resources of our 
Christian colleges should be multiplied by two 
or three if, in this extremely important field 
of activity, we are to keep pace with tw^tieth 
caitury progress. 

A PARTIAL VIEW 

THE facts at present known permit only 
a partial view of what the churches have 
invested in Christian education, ai?d this view 
is one of relations rather than completely 
developed conditions. The preceding iUustra- 
tion indicates the relative investment in educa- 
tion as made by eleven denominations. The 
measuring rod of $80,000,000 furnished by the 
longest line will enable one to form an impres- 
sion concerning the total investment by these 
eleven denominations. 

ANOTHER ASPECT 

FROM a different point of view attention is 
directed to the most important item in the 
college schedule of material resources. There 
are but three possible sources of college income, 
namely: student fees, income from endowment 
funds and annual donations. The latt«r source 
of income is an uncertain one. While depend- 
ence upon it serves in part to keep an institu- 
tion in living relations with its constituency, 
it does not, because of its uncertain character, 
provide a sound or permanent foundation on 
which to build. Students should pay a just 
proportion of the cost of their education. That 
proportion will vary somewhat with different 
students and in different institutions. The 
best information available shows that the 
average student in our American colleges pays 
a little more than one-third of the cost of his 
education. The rem^der is borne about 



equally by the income of endowment funds 
and armual donations. 

In other words the Ammcan Christian college 
is like a house built upon a foundation one- 



HOW INDEPENDENT 

INSTITUTIONS DEPEND ON 

ENDOWMENTS 

Columbia 
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third of which is shifting sand. This fact pre- 
sents one of the most serious problems in the 
college field, namely, the problem of assured 
financial suppcnt. The answer is in the three 
words — largely increased endowments. These, 
and these only, will meet the need. 

The account of the struggles of our colleges 
to secure adequate endowment forms one of 
the most interesting chapters in the history of 
American education. As a college grows old 
its alumni and friends build under it a firm 
foimdation of psTnanently invested funds. 
The illustration on page 165 shows what has 
been done in providing endowments for nine 
well-known institutions. 

Though the aggregate of college endowments 
is measured by hundreds of millions, it is still 
sadly inadequate. Harvard, Princeton, Cornell, 
Smith and other well-known institutions are 
now in the midst of campaigns for greater 
endowments. These and many similar facts 



serve to emphasize the vital importance of this 
aspect of the collie situation. 



WHO PAYS FOR COLLEGE 
EDUCATION? 

FIGURES FROM 50 AVERAGE COLLEGES 
1918-1919 




The Problems 



THE HISTORICAL PROBLEM 

HISTORICALLY, the first of the college 
problems to emerge in this country was 
the ecclesiastical problem. The genius of 
American civilization arose in New England 
and the men and women who first established 
communities there entered upon that perilous 
enterprise "for the glory of God and the ad- 
vancement of the Christian faith." Having 
established the civil government and builded 
houses for themselves and reared convenient 
places for God's worship, the next thing they 
"longed for and looked afta" was to advance 
learning and to perpetuate it to posterity, 
dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to the 
churches when our present ministers shall lie 
in the dust." Therefore the church and the 
college wea% built side by side and all but iden- 
tified by the closeness of their relationship. 
Indeed, it was a church-state which was 
estabUshed — a real theocracy in a new world. 



first colleges passed there arose in a very human 
and natural way bitter contravenes concern- 
ing forms and practises. Collies were estab- 
lished in the interest of this or that religious 
practise or theological dogma. In the course 
of time the state as we shall see in a later para- 
graph, began to participate in education. State 
institutions under the accepted constitutional 
theory could sustain no official relations with 
the church. Some of the older colleges estab- 
lished by the church and at fb^ identified with 
it broke their formal, organic bonds and are to- 
day quite as independent of the church as are 
the state institutions. 

But the church has never ceased to participate 
in education and its vital interest in this cause 
is generally conceded. It may, therefore, be a 
cause of wonder that the problem of the ecclesi- 
astical relation of the coll^ie to the church 
seems no nearer a satisfactory solution than 
in the past. 



Out of the sacrifices and sufferings for the sake Shall the church, as such, own and opnnte the 
of religion through which the founders of the colleges, as some contend? 
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Or, shall it sustain an organic relation with 
them, exercising by charter provisions a measure 
of authority and control? 

Or, shall it depend upon historic friendships 
and established traditions for the accomplish- 
ment of its objects? 

What are the objects of the church in entering 
the field of education? There have been 
times when churches pursued unworthy objects 
in this field. Colleges have been used to vindi- 
cate dogmas for their own sake or merely to 
defend practises hallowed by time. But these 
things have been only temporary violations of a 
noble tradition. The subject both of the chiu*ch 
and education is the human soul. When with 
clearer vision and simpler faith we reconcile 
differences of means and methods by judging 
them with reference to the one common center 
of interest we may reach a solution of this 
problem. In the light of such a vision no 
church would seek to control education in the 
interest of a mere sectarian interpretation of 
Christianity. As little would any institution 



forsake its central and fundamental objective 
of spiritual culture. Mere ecclesiastical relation- 
ships will be seen only as means to an end . They 
will not be made ends in themselves. The right 
and effective method of avoiding a danger wUch 
lurks in an organic relationship between the 
college and the church is the arousing and main- 
taining of a right spirit in the church. When 
this is done the organic relationship will in- 
volve no danger to education and the inde- 
pendent college will be so influenced by its en- 
vironment that it will not fail to follow its 
heavenly vision. 

THE PERSONAL PROBLEM 

THE problem of the institution as related 
to the church is closely connected with the 
problem of the student as he submits himself 
more or less deliberately to the influence and 
inspirations of college life. Culture of the soul 
which has been suggested as the objective of 
college life is a comprehensive thing. The ob- 
ject of all culture is the development of the 
subject into the likeness of its own prototjrpe. 
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The highest human aspiration will be satisfied 
when the soul awakes in likeness to God. The 
American Christian college, therefore, justifies 
itself if it helps to produce a race of more god- 
like men. Does college experience on the whole 
send men and women out into the world with 
clearer and more comprehensive vision, purer 
aspiration, nobler, stronger and more unselfish 
purpose? Unless it does all of these things 
it has failed fully to accomplish its objectives. 

The survey, though it is not yet sufficiently ad- 
vanced to permit the tabulation of statistics 
which would illustrate this part of the discus- 
sion, has revealed many particular facts which 
strengthen our faith in the character-forming 
influence of oiu* colleges. Here and there in- 
stitutions are conspicuous by the character- 
istic altruism of their graduates. The rosters 
of some mission stations seem almost like the 
alumni rolls of certain colleges. When in the 
World War liberty and righteousness seemed 
to be trembling on the edge of the abyss, col- 
lege students and recent graduates ' filled the 
first ranks of the volunteer armies. If com- 
passion for the sinful and suffering, self-sac- 
rifice for the sake of the world or a neighbor, 
allegiance to the things that are true and 
righteous are among the "marks of the Lord 
Jesus" upon men, the colleges have done much 
to solve the personal problem with which every 
real student must concern himself. 

THE PROBLEM OF WORK 

THE critics of a certain college said of it: 
''It is a social institution, not an educa- 
tional institution." A well-known coUege presi- 
dent after visiting a number of colleges re- 
ported having seen on the walls of several stu- 
dents' rooms the motto: "Do not let your 
studies interfere with your college life." 

These two half-serious flings at the kind of 
life college students are supposed to live indicate 
another modem college problem: how shall 
old-fashioned habits of work be re-established? 
Thoroughness, accuracy, ability and willing- 
ness to stick to a task until it is finished are 
things which will be demanded of the college 
graduate, but college experience does not al- 
ways give them. 



There are signs, however, of a renascence of 
work among college students. The currents of 
world-life have swept away all provincial bar- 
riers. The forces and interests of a new time 
have laid hold upon all except the incorrigible 
pleasure seekers. Many of the present gen- 
eration of college students have passed throufi^ 
a war experience involving either the most 
exacting training, active military service or 
both. This experience has made college men 
out of many himdreds of college boys. To 
these young veterans of the war college life 
now means serious, earnest work. To the col- 
leges the presence of a very considerable body 
of such students means a real revival of study 
and, in part, at least, a solution of the problem 
of work in college. 

THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM 

THE problem which compels the most earn- 
est attention of college presidents and 
trustees has already been suggested. Its terms 
are very simple. It begins with the accepted 
theory that education is, in part, a philanthropy. 
Students have never been able to pay the f uU 
cost of their education. The good of the com- 
munity requires that the benefits of education 
be available to as many as are fitted by natural 
qualifications and disposition to receive them. 
After collecting from the student what he can 
and ought to pay, the balance must in some 
way be secured from the commimity. 

In America, the constitutional principle of 
separation between church and state must be 
taken into account. The result of the applica- 
tion of this principle has been a double solution 
of the problem of the financial support of edu- 
cation, namely, large state appropriations for 
one group of institutions, and large private 
foundations for institutions of another group. 

It is with the latter group that we are concerned 
in this part of our discussion. Stated in its 
briefest and simplest form, the problem is to 
secure adequate endowment for the support 
of the colleges which ought to be perpetuated. 
Two specific questions inunediately present 
themselves, namely, how much of its income 
should a college receive from properly invested 
endowments; and, secondly, how may such per- 
manent endowments be obtained? 
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At present the demonstrated fact, as already 
stated, is that about two-thirds of college in- 
come is derived from sources other than student 
fees. Should this necessary two-thirds of 
college income be capitalized by safely invested 
endowment or should any considerable portion 
of it be derived from uncert^ annual dona- 
tions? 

The argument that dependence upon its con- 
stituency for financial support will keep the 
institution responsive to the needs and desires 
of its constituent group is weakened by two 
considerations: the first is that the objective 
presented is not an educational but an eccles- 
iastical one; and the second is that such a situ- 
ation puts educational efficiency in constant 
jeopardy. In the twentieth century, educa- 
tional freedom cannot be subjected to eccles- 
iastical interests however valid and important 
those interests are. Moreover the efficiency 
of an educational program requires the assur- 
ance of a reasonable support. Such support 
cannot be given while any considerable portion 
of the necessary income of the college is derived 
from a source as variable and uncertain as 
annual donations will always be. The sug- 
gested solution of the problem, therefcn«, is 
that mdowment sufficient to produce approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the necessary income 
should be secured. 

Special emphasis is given to this aspect of the 
situation by a particular group of facts. The 
great reason given in justification for their cam- 
paigns by all the colleges now seeking larger 
endowments is the necessity of increasing 
teachers' salaries. In colonial days teachers 
accepted commodities in part payment of 
their meager salaries. In days not so distant, 
members of the faculty of an institution which 
now stands among the greatest in the land 
gratefully accepted loads of hay and other 
farm produce as satisfactory payments on 
salaries. It is even recorded that, the college 
having come into possession of a quantity of 
pills which were judiciously distributed in 
paym^ts on salary balances long overdue, one 
member of the faculty entered formal complaint 
of inequality in such payments. 
But such days are long past. Teachers in our 
American colleges must meet present-day re- 



quirements with regard to their training and 
they must meet strong competition with more 
highly paid instructors in lavishly supported 
state institutions. They must measure sal- 
aries but slightly increased against costs of 
living which have almost or quite doubled, 
and they must compare their utteriy inade- 
quate salaries with the wages of industrial 
workers which have more than kept pace with 
the increased cost of living. 

The salaries of college professors must be largely 
increased if we are to maintain even our present 
standards of efficiency. A recent study shows 
that the cost of living has increased 82 per c^t.; 
that the average w^es paid to workers in 
eight of our leading industries has been in- 
creased 95 p^ cent.; but that the salaries of 
professors in Presbyterian colleges have been 
increased only 31 per cent, during the same 
period. 

These facts are presented in interesting graphic 
form by the following illustration: 



WHY INCREASE TEACHERS' SALARIES? 
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A PROGRAM OF PROMOTION 

COMING still nearer to the ultimate terms 
of the problem, it resolves itself into a 
program of promotion by the administration 
of the local institution on the one hand; and 
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on the other, such guidance, limitation and 
encouragement as the church board or other 
representative group may be able to give. 

Without carrying the discussion further it 
would seem that all the essential factors of 
this most urgent of the practical problems de- 
manding solution by the college have now been 
stated. In a situation as complicated and elas- 



tic as that surrounding the Ammcan denom- 
inational college all of these factors must be 
taken into account. The final solution in any 
particular instance will depend for the most 
part upon the energy, initiative, wisdom and 
persistence of the local collie adniinistratimi. 

Perhaps when this statement is reduced to its 
lowest terms it is: '' First, catch your presidoit." 



The Policies 



FOUNDED ON FACTS 

THE Interchurch World Movement, being 
the cooperative functioning of its constit- 
uent bodies, can have policies and programs 
in any field of activity only as they emerge 
through conference and agreement on the part 
of the cooperating churches. It does, however, 
enjoy the advantage of having a more complete 
fund of information than exists elsewhere and 
it sees the world-situation from a more central 
and comprehensive point of view. It is there- 
fore able to formulate wiser policies and to 
suggest programs promising greater efficiency, 
economy and success than could be expected 
from other soiu^ces. Church boards, even the 
greatest, include only a part of the field which 
is the world. Board secretaries, even the wisest, 
are human and subject to the limitations of 
tradition and constituency. 

The Interchurch World Movement is in its 
essence the expression of a divinely stimulated 
and guided impulse bringing the churches to- 
gether under conditions of twentieth century 
freedom from precedent and prejudice to unite 
their knowledge, wisdom and devotion for their 
conmion efficiency in promoting the good of the 
world. The few particular things which are 
proposed as desirable in the field of education 
are therefore presented not with administrative 
authority but only as our best interpretation 
of the completest possible assemblage of facts. 

COOPERATION 

YEARS before the Interchurch World Move- 
ment was bom, competition in education 
was denounced by many of the wisest and most 
forward-looking men. With our increasing wis- 



dom and wider vision we recognize with r^;ret 
the waste of money, men and opportunity due 
to unwise and sometimes selfish competition 
in altruistic activities. 

In the college field, imrelated denominational 
ambitions and activities have too often de- 
generated into wasteful competition. More 
colleges than are needed have been established 
in some regions. Perhaps there may be a few 
places where now or in the future new colleges 
should be established. Who knows? Ineffi- 
ciency and waste, loss of prestige and power 
have resulted from such a situation. 

The policy which the Interchurch World Move- 
ment would recommend is obvious. It is ex- 
pressed by the single word "cooperation." 
With such a policy, no right-minded person 
would quarrel. The difficulties arise when we 
begin to state in detail what we mean by co- 
operation. In gen^td terms the program 
of cooperation proposes to secure in any given 
region the right number of efficient and con- 
veniently located collies. 

The adoption and canying out of such a pro- 
gram involves agreement in answering seversH 
preliminary questions. 

What is the most desirable nimiber of students 
in a college group? 

How ought denominational interests in collegi- 
ate work to be represented and cared for? 

What correlations, economies and special em- 
phasis should be sought? 

These and similar questions which will arise 
indicate the difficulties to be overcome in em- 
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bodying the policy of cooperation in practical 
programs. 

Difficulties, however, exist in order to be over- 
come. Cooperation has come to be much more 
than an interesting theory. It is an imperative 
obligation imposed by a newly-awakened spir- 
itual sense on the part of all altruistic organiza- 
tions and individuals. There are many signs 
of the pressure of this new sense of obligation. 
Some combinations of overlapping work have 
already been made; others are in progress. 
As has already been stated, Commissions have 
been appointed by the Association of American 
Colleges and the Council of Chiu-ch Boards of 
EMucation to study the facts disclosed by the 
Interchurch World Movement survey. Out of 
such studies there will come practical sugges- 
tions of programs which will hasten the day 
when Methodist and Congregational colleges 
will lie down together in the same green meadow 
of ecclesiastical relation; when Presbyterian and 
Baptist colleges will walk amicably together 
beside the same still waters of religious purpose 
because all are led by a common spirit of co- 
operation in serving the one great cause. 

STANDARDIZATION 

THE preceding paragraph suggests, by im- 
plication, at least, a second policy which 
may well be embodied in college practise, 
namely: the standardization of all college ac- 
counting. If there is to be a real cooperation 
and in some cases consolidation, var3ring prac- 
tises and contradictory terminology must be 
reduced to harmony. 

In very many particular institutions a third 
thing even more elementary in character must 
be done: a real organization must be effected 
and real and appropriate accounting methods 
must be adopted. 

The American Education Siu^ey Department 
uses the term "accounting" to describe reports 
both of the financial and the academic activities 
of the college. Few colleges have kept ade- 
quate records of their academic activities. 
Almost none can tell by means of exact data 
how the activities of one department compare 
with those of another; to what degree students 
and teachers actually meet routine academic 
obligations; what the cost per student, or per 



student-hour of particular courses or depart- 
ments may be. 

The obligations and the advantages of such 
administration of college affairs are more and 
more apparent Great business enterprise 
appeal for public confidence and investment by 
explaining in minutest detail the nature, the 
cost and the reasons for their operations. Much 
more should colleges, having the highest altru- 
istic objectives and dependent largely upon 
philanthropy for their maintenance, be anxious 
to make a complete and intelligible accounting 
of their work. 

If this emphasis rests more heavily in one place 
than another that place is the financial admin- 
istration of the college. There was once a time 
when the college president could keep, or at 
least attempted to keep, the college books in 
his waistcoat pocket and the knowledge of its 
financial affairs in a brain sadly over-burdened 
with other and, as he may have thought, 
higher interests. But that day is long past. 
College finances now require a system of ac- 
counting adapted to the nature of the business. 
Reports should be presented at such intervals 
and in such analyzed form that it may be pos- 
sible by the use both of academic and financial 
statements to answer any reasonable question 
with regard to costs, relative values or needs. 
Moreover the most of such information should 
be available to the public. Here the obligation 
of publicity is coterminus with the dependence 
of the institution upon the public for patron- 
age and support. 

Some very interesting and gratifying comments 
concerning the policies of accoimting now pro- 
posed have already been elicited by the survey. 
The methods of accounting necessarily sug- 
gested by the form of the questionnaire have 
called forth both criticism and praise. The 
important thing however is that the desirabil- 
ity of finding and adopting appropriate and 
standardized methods of accounting is almost 
universally conceded. 

EMPHASIS 

MORE than one hundred years ago, 
William von Humboldt, the first Prus- 
sian Minister of Education said: "What you 
would have in the state, you must first put into 
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the minds of the people by means of the 
schools." The rulers of Prussia desired a mili- 
tary autocracy. Through the policy estab- 
lished by von Humboldt and maintained by 
his successors they obtained it. 

What do we desire in America? Two things 
at least: in government, democracy; in per- 
sonal life, true religion. But before democracy 
can exist as a form of government it must exist 
as an ideal, a plan and a desire in the minds 
and hearts of the people. The way to secure 
and perpetuate democracy was pointed out 
by von Humboldt. It was emphasized by a 
recent editorial writer in America who said: 
" The educational system is the very mind and 
soul of the nation." 

The colleges of a democracy should emphasize 
that group of subjects which unfold the prin- 
ciples of government, interpret history and 
provide a philosophic background for the con- 
stantly changing drama of sociology and eco- 
nomics. In all of these wide ranges of knowl- 
edge and experience, the boy before he leaves 
college should have settled the points of his 
intellectual compass and obtained a hold upon 
the immutable truth whch will serve him as a 
lodestar amid all the winds of passion and 
storms of controversy which will surely over- 
take him. 

In religion, a similar policy of emphasis will 
produce similar results. Since religion is a 
kind of personal life it is more directly and 
quickly moulded by such a policy than is na- 
tional life. The fact that the study of the 
Bible and subjects related to religion has greatly 
increased in recent years is therefore especially 
interesting and significant. These subjects are 
rapidly taking rank with other leading subjects 
in the college ciuriculum. Many chairs and 
departments of Bible study have been estab- 
lished. One strong denomination has, diu*- 
ing the past few years, used a gift of $100,000 
as a leverage with which to secure the perma- 
nent endowment of twenty chairs of Bible 
study in as many colleges. 

The personal as well as the intellectual claims 
of religion are urged upon the students of to- 
day as they have not been urged since the 
earliest days of our colleges. There was a 



time when David Brainard could be expelled 
from Harvard Collie for saying in the heat 
of religious feeling, of a certain instruct(H*: 
''He has no more grace than this chair;" when 
students in Yale were required to attend an 
exposition of the Scriptures at a chapel exer- 
cise held at seven o'clock in the morning, and 
to assemble again at five o'clock in the after- 
noon to report on the exposition of the morning 
and their own reading of the Scriptures dur- 
ing the intervening hours; when Amherst 
College enjoyed an almost continual revival of 
religion. 

Those earlier days of exacting religious observ- 
ances and requirements passed away and for 
many years, skepticism and doubt seemed to 
be the marks of college life. The cycle of the 
years has now brought us to a time when a more 
natural and genuine emphasis is placed upon 
personal religion. Christian associations have 
multiplied in number and increased in power. 
Days and weeks of prayer, when other activi- 
ties are suspended and the claims of personal 
religion are presented, have regular places on 
college calendars. Such emphasis upon religion 
is the settled policy of many colleges. We may 
hope to see it extended to all. 

CAPITALIZATION 

THE adequate capitalization of our collie 
work has been quite fully discussed in earl- 
ier paragraphs. As a policy it needs no urging. 
Stem necessity is its own whip and spur to the 
colleges. The budget which follows states the 
amounts which the official educational agencies 
of the church bodies participating in the Inter- 
church World Movement have, with care 
and prayer, determined to get for their colleges. 
It is measured by their faith; but faith without 
works is dead. Together these cooperating 
churches are soon to go out through the land 
to prove whether they do indeed believe that 
Christian education is the fundamentally im- 
portant enterprise in a Christian democracy. 



"P DUG ATION is not mere instruction. It 
^ is the unfolding of the whole human 
nature. It is growing up in all things to our 
highest possibility. — J. F. Clarke. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

• 

THE American public school is sometimes referred to as the most distinctive 
creation of the western hemisphere. Its growth in magnitude and power 
is one of the most remarkable facts in the history of the education of any 
people. The American public schools and the problems growing out of them, in so 
far as they bear upon the general purpose of the Interchurch World Movement, 
are being considered by the American Religious Education Survey Department. 

The survey of the schools supported by mission boards and of those conducted for 
exceptional populations or racial groups is under the immediate jurisdiction of the 
Home Missions Survey Department of the Interchurch World Movement which is 
using whenever practicable the schedules of the American Education Survey De- 
partment. 

The American Education Survey Department concerns itself with private schools, 
denominational and independent, by many of which the entire life of the students is 
supervised for three-fourths of the year. In these schools an unusual opportunity is 
furnished for strong personalities to exert an inspiring influence, during the im- 
pressionable period of adolescence, upon American boys and girls who are to become 
leaders in the activities of their generation. 

The survey includes not only schools related in more or less intimate fashion with 
Protestant denominations but also Protestant secondary institutions which are 
independent of denominational influence. Most of these independent schools are 
distinctly Christian in spirit and motive. 

The importance of the denominational and independent secondary schools in the 
program of Christian education has not always been appreciated. The reports 
of the federal and state commissioners of education have as a rule given little atten- 
tion to the private schools. The past n^lect of this field makes necessary a thorough 
study by the Interchurch World Movement of the needs and difficulties, the mission 
and opportunities of denominational and independent schools of secondary grade, with 
special reference to their function of developing Christian character. 

P\irthermore it is important that the churches should be informed as to the present 
status and possible development of these instruments of American education which 
they are fostering, so that in equipment, personnel, and educational standards 
and methods they may be brought to the highest d^ree of effectiveness. 
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THE FIELD 

THE last published report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education lists 
2,203 private schools for the year 1915-16, of 
which 1,570 were denominational schools and 
633 non-sectarian. Of the denominational 
schools 981 are Roman Catholic, leaving 689 
Protestant schools distributed among 25 differ- 
ent denominations. 
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The Roman Catholic Educational Association 
lists 1,276 schools engaged in secondary work. 
The Roman Catholic Church is far more alive 
to the importance of religious emphasis in sec- 
ondary education than is the Protestant church, 
and if we compare the list of Protestantschools 
given by the Commissioner with the list 
vouched for by the Roman Catholic Associa- 
tion it will be found that the Roman Catholic 
Church is supporting more than twice as many 



secondary schools as all of the Protestant 
denominations combined. 

The recent development of secondary education 
is indicated in the accompanying graph. It 
shows that during the first fifteen years of the 
present century the attendance at public hig^ 
schools more than doubled. While the attend- 
ance at private schools fluctuated from 1890 
to 1908, during which period the future of the 
private school was uncertain, since 1908 the 
attendance at these schools has steadily and 
rapidly increased, and more than doubled in 
six years. 

The demand for private schools is undoubtedly 
increasing and the enrolment is rapidly groit^ 
ing. Whether there will be a similar demand 
for denominational schools of secondaiy grade 
later developments will show. 

The Protestant church now has between 6O0 
and 700 secondary schools, furnishing a possible 
instrument for developing Christian leadenhip. 
Some are under direct deno7.jiiiatio&al control, 
others are closely affiliated, and othas still are 
entirely independent but Protestant in tbdr 
traditions and patronage. 

A map giving the distribution of denomina- 
tional schools would show that it ccuncides 
fairly well with the distribution of popula- 
tion. The schools in the Atlantic seaboard 
states are generally indep^ident of coU^es, 
except in Pennsylvania, where the dependent 
and independent schools are nearly equal in 
number. On the contrary, in the Central 
States, schools dependent upon collies yt^ 
dominate. As the public schools, in the areas 
supporting these combined colleges and schools, 
grow in number and strength, the colle^ be- 
comes stronger and the dependent academy 
weaker, until the academy finally is abandoned 
or an independent denominational school is 
established. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS AND 
CHURCH LEADERSHIP 

IT IS a well-established fact that roinistos 
and missionaries receive their training in the 
colleges. It is not true however that the col- 
leges discover a majority of these prospective 
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leaders for the church, or that these leaders 
commit themselves to definite Christian ser- 
vice during their college careers. 

On the oth^ hand there is cumulative evidence 
to indicate that life decisions are made for the 
most part during the secondary school period. 
The accompanying chart gives the results of an 
investigation made at the University of Minne- 
sota which discloses the fact that out of 1,340 
graduates 70 per cent, decided their future 
calling before entering college, and 12 per cent. 
at the time of entrance. That is to say, 82 
per cent of these students decided their voca- 
tions during the secondary school period. 
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Dr. Keppel of Columbia University has shown 
that out of 492 Columbia and Dartmouth men 
216 chose their future occupation before enter- 
ing college and did not change thdr choice 
later. 

An elaborate study made by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church (South) with specific refer- 
ence to the ministry showed that seventeen 
was the average age at which the ministers of 
that denomination had decided upon their 
life work. 

A similar study in the Presbyterian Church 
(South) revealed the fact that out of 894 min- 
isUn 110 chose their vocation before they 
were sixteen years of age and 524 before enter- 
ing coU^e. 



The Methodist Episcopal Church reports that 
22 per cent, only of its ministry made choice of 
vocation after entering college. 

But even when the choice of vocation is made 
during college years the attitude toward life 
has usually been determined in school days. 
It is seldom that the first impulse to religious 
choice comes during the college course. Too 
often the religious motive, which begins to oper- 
ate in school days, loses its force during college 
years. Certainly it will not do to depend upon 
the influence of the college period alone for the 
development of Christian leadership. 

PROBLEMS AND POLICIES 

A FEW private schools are well endowed or 
are able to charge large annual fees. 
They are well equipped materially and they 
pay salaries which enable them to retain highly 
trained and cultured teachers. 

Many others have the field and constituency 
but lack buildings and equipment and an income 
sufficient to pay qualified teachers. For these 
reasons they are not able to meet the oppor- 
tunity whi(^ lies before them. They are usu- 
ally located in needy communities wh&e the 
public schools are of low grade and wh&re ade- 
quate facilities for secondary education do not 
exist save as they are provided from outside 
sources. 

These schools are directed and sared by hard- 
working men and women of Christian char- 
acter, purposes and ideals, and with a genuine 
love and enthusiasm for their work. But the 
survey has already shown that many of these 
men and women are struggling under severe 
hardships and handicaps. If the institutions 
which they serve are to fulfil their proper mis- 
sion and enter the opportunities awaiting them 
these schools miist have generous help. Either 
the churches should discharge the obligation 
of support which is involved in denominational 
control or they should abandon their control. 

There are still secondary schools which are 
attached to colleges as preparatory depart- 
ments. It is generally admitted that the union 
is undesirable. The secondary school at least 
suffo? by the connection. The relation of 
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dependence hampers its developmait. Where 
the church is responsible tor this unequal union 
it should exercise its right of control to bring 
about a separation and, if need be, help the 
secondary school to stand alone. 

If it is found that a daiominational school 
is duplicating and competing with a public 
high school and thus hindering the latter's 
development, it may well be that the best con- 
tribution that such a school can make to Chris- 
tian education is to close its doors. The church 
has ever been a pioneer in education. It has 
founded colleges and schools innewcommimities 
and maintained themuntilthewholecommunity, 
taught by the church school, assumed by pref- 
erence the biuxien of support which the church 
had borne alone. Historically it has been the 
educational mission of the church to give birth 
to institutions of learning, to nourish them in 
their infancy and struggling youth, and then 
to give them their independence. A denomi- 
national academy may have fulfilled its suc- 
cessful mission as a pioneer when it retires from 
the field in favor of the public high school. 

If a denominational school misguidedly re- 
lies on its religious impulse and church connec- 
iUm as a substitute for high educational stand- 
arrJs and progressive methods, it needs to be 
M int/> the straight and narrow path of in- 
teilerrtual hfmtniy and educational thorough- 



ness. If the church is to stand sponsw for 
institutions of learning, it should guard its own 
good name and see that it is not resp<Hi8iUe 
for educational shallowness or pretence. 



If in spite of its defects and limitatiiHis a 
denominational school has a field of its own 
and a constituency still loyal, it should be fos- 
tered and helped to a position where it can stand 
without apology, offering in the name of the 
church the opportunities for a genuine, pro- 
gressive. Christian education. 

USES OF THE SURVEY 

THE principal of a daiominational school, 
writing r^;arding the survey questioii- 
naire, made this statemait: ''When the blank 
is filled out we shall know a good deal more about 
ourselves than we have ever known before." 
What the questionnaire has done for this and 
other denominational schools the Movement 
seeks to do in a lai*ger way for denominational 
education. 

The newly-elected headmasta!* of one of the 
great secondary schools said to a representative 
of the school survey: "There is no Christianity 
in this school. I am determined to establish 
it upon a Christian basis.'' If there is a pagan 
tendency in our schools or colleges it should 
be known; the causes should be discovered, 
and the remedies found. 



I AM not against college education. I never have been. Today industrial 
cr/nditionf favor the college man. Old crudities are disappearing; science 
M dethroning chance. Business is conducted on so vast a scale that the 
t/r/id^lening effects of higher education write a large figure. — Charles M. 
Schwab. 

IT IS a mistake to train young people in all lines of knowledge and give 
them full college equipment for undertaking the big tasks of life without 
making sure alio that fundamental principles of right and wrong as taught in 
the JKble have become a part of their equipment. There is a control of forces 
Mi4 m//t{vet essential to the management of vast affairs which comes only 
tfyf//Uf^ an educated conscience.— /omes J. HUl. 
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TAX-SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS 

THE rapid and solid growth of tax-supported colleges and universities is an 
indication of the soundness of American democracy. When the people, 
acting through their state legislatures, create, support and steadily develop 
great institutions for research and instruction they demonstrate their clearness of 
vision and their practical wisdom. Fully one-half the opportunities for higher 
education in this coimtry are now offered by the tax-supported institutions. 

There are three periods in American history which are characterized by marked 
advance in popular higher education: 

The first began with the war between the states. When the stress of conflict de- 
manded greater production from farms and factories President Lincoln and congress 
turned to education and by the gift of public lands encouraged the several states to 
support colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts. The soldiers of both armies 
who returned from the field with higher ideals for the nation and for their own 
children gave a new impetus to public education that was first felt by the high 
schools and later by the colleges and universities. 

The second great wave of advance in higher education began about 1890 with the 
widespread application of science to industry. 

The World War started the third wave of expansion. How far it will go and how 
much of the present increased student enrolment will be permanent is problematical. 

The annual working income of the state colleges and imiversities is now $60,000,000 
and it is recognized as a wise investment. 

The public normal schools are rapidly assuming the task of training teachers for the 
public schools as a logical and necessary part of the public school system. This 
calls for far-reaching adjustments in religious education. 

No college desires to shirk its full responsibility but when the state institutions 
attempt to deal with religious instruction they are hedged about by restrictions of 
law and tradition. 

Practically every one of the state colleges and imiversities invites and expects the 
churches to organize religious work among their students. This is an invitation to 
the churches to stand beside the colleges and assist in insuring for all the students 
a well-rounded preparation for Christian citizenship. 
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ONE LARGE STATE UNIVERSin COMPARED 
WITH 50 REPRESENTATIVE DENOMINATIONAL 
COLLEGES IN RESPECT TO INCOME AND 

ATTENDANCE 

University 



Income 



^3.075.10!). 



Colleges 



Combined 



Incomsib 



$2.9 27.8M. 



I 






RELATIVE 
INCOME 



RELATIVE 
ATTENDANCE 



Colleges 



University 



Attendance 



5716 



C e mb i n e d - 



AU e n da n ce 



:J3357: 



THE FIELD 

THIS survey attempts for the first time to 
discover the aitire field open for the train- 
ing of Christian citizens and leaders among the 
students in tax-supported institutions. It abo 
includes certain large institutions whose organ- 
ization approximates more nearly to that of the 
state university than to that of the typical 
coll^;e. 



As indicated by the double page map 
each state has at least one tax-supported coU^ 
or university as such institutions are defined 
by the United States Bureau of Education. 

A NEW LEARNED PROFESSION 

SINCE the beginning of the application of 
modem science to the problems of industry 
the place of the state college and universtty 
has been secure. Their rapid growth since that 
time is illustrated by the chart on page 181. 

By all such discoveries as the Babcock milk 
test in Wisconsin; by the extension of the usee 
of laboratories as in the raising of pure-bred 
seeds adapted to various soils and climates; 
by the numerous developments in plant and 
animal pathology, and by other practical 
achievements these institutions have raised 
agriculture to the dignity of a learned profes- 
sion by means of which great wealth has al- 
ready been produced. It might be expected 
that colleges whose graduates can so easily 
turn to gainful pursuits would be crowded with 
students. Nor need we wonder that soldiers 
returning from a war that was fought and won 
so largely by the application of scientific knowl- 
edge should immediately add a new impetus 
to technical education. The chart (page 181} 
omits all data concerning students in the pro- 
fessional schools and in the summer and other 
short courses and does not show the imusual 
enrolment during the present college year. 

THE UNIVERSITIES' DIVERSITY 
OF OPERATIONS 

IT MUST be remembered that the influence 
of these institutions is not confined to the 
circle of their resident students. A large part 
of the income is expended upon research work 
and this is carried through the extension de- 
partments to every comer of the state. 
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The chart, showing income of one university 
and fifty small colleges, illustrates the relative 
cost of maintaining one university as compared 
with fifty small colleges with twice the total 
number of students. The chart does not and 
cannot bring out the fact that the universities 
are expending large sums of money in travel 
and libraries; in apparatus; in county agencies; 
and that by correspondence, extension lectures 
and courses of study, and by many other 
methods are striving to improve conditions in 
evay section of the several states throughout 
the country. 

The survey is making a study of this extra- 
mural work. It will disclose the opportunities 
awaiting the churches and it will show that 
the universities are inviting their cooperation. 

Under wise guidance and by the use of similar 
methods the churches may give to the villages 
and rural communities the same type of help 
as that being given by these tax-supported 
institutions. Many of the state colleges of 
agriculture are making careful studies of the 
social, economic and recreational life of the 
rural regions and are contributing much to the 
general social uplift. These studies and plans 
contemplate the cooperation of the country 
churches, but they will fail, in part, if deprived 
of the assistance which the churches themselves 
can give. As the field of the university is 
many times larger than its campus so the 
program of Christian education must take in 
the entire state and nation. 

Two years ago, Professor Sanderson of Cornell 
University published the results of a study of the 
attitude of 416 institutions of learning toward 
the problem of rural life. Only four privately- 
supported institutions were found to be giving 
courses in rural sociology. On the other hand, 
of the 48 land-grant colleges studied, 64 per 
cfflit. were teaching rural sociology. Forty- 
five per cent, of the 20 state universities studied, 
and 32 per cent, of the 91 state normal schools 
were conducting courses in this subject, 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS 

THE majority of the state normal schools 
are of recent origin. The raising of the 
standards of teaching has brought them into 



DrSTRIBUTION BY DEPAFTTMENTS 
IN ONE STATE UNIVERSITY 




IN ONE TYPICAL COLLEGE 




existence and they are now preparing the larger 
number of the teachers in the public schools. 
A few years ago this task was performed by the 
church schools and colleges, if performed at all. 

The survey has already shown that many of 
these otherwise well equipped schools are un- 
able to provide the religious instruction so 
essential to the full equipment.of the men and 
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women who are to take the leading part in 
forming the characters and ideals of American 
children. While the churches, working to- 
gether, are improving the instruction given in 
the Simday schools and are striving to bring 
about the return of religious instruction in the 
homes, they should make certain that Amer- 



ica's public school teachers know and appre- 
ciate the principles upon which a Christian 
democracy is founded. The greatness and 
difficulty of this task would discoiu^ge any 
single denomination working alone. But it 
presents an appealing opportunity when viewed 
as a cooperative enterprise. 



The Problems 



AN ILLUSTRATION OF 
THE PROBLEMS 



AS AN illustration of some of the important 
Xjl and neglected student centers, one in- 
stance out of fourteen possible instances of like 
magnitude may be cited. The survey is making 
a study of all these situations. 

On the west side of Chicago there is a group of 
medical and other professional schools of high 
grade which bring into one section of the city 
four thousand students, including those in the 
nurses' training schools. This region, once a 
section in which many of Chicago's leading citi- 
zens lived, is now "down town," and the ma- 
jority of the residents live in lodging houses. 

Churches are pressed with their own parish 
problems. They are not equipped either with 
buildings or with personnel to meet the religious 
needs of students and particularly of students 
who present so peculiarly important and diffi- 
cult a problem as do these. They have come to 
the professional schools with at least high school 
preparation and to the better schools with col- 
lege degrees. They are doing highly specialized 
work at a stage in their development when they 
are apt to look with disfavor upon religion 
as inexact and emotional. Left alone, they 
gradually lose all interest in religion, and, after 
their years of training, they leave this section 
with its untoward influences to enter upon pro- 
fessions in which they are destined to become 
influential citizens in their communities. 

During their student life in this section they 
are certainly left very much alone. Many of 
them are far from their homes. It has been 
found that among 1,800 investigated, 41 states 
and 28 foreign countries were represented. The 
teachers and lecturers rarely live in the vicinity 
of the schools and therefore have no opportu- 



nity to exert personal influence upon the stu- 
dents outside of the classroom. There are few 
if any Christian homes open to these young men 
and women and the social life of the churches 
has little attraction. The great majority never 
come into contact with vital Christian influ- 
ences during their life as graduate students. 

THE CHURCH AND THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

THE siu*vey assumes that the public school 
system, from the primary grades to the 
imiversity, is the logical outgrowth of what the 
churches began when they foimded the first 
schools and colleges. It assumes that it is the 
duty of the state not merely to abolish illit- 
eracy but to provide opportunity for the highest 
possible development of all its youth. It as- 
sumes also that it is the duty of the churches 
to develop a sympathetic interest in the growth 
and support of these schools and universities 
through a knowledge of what they are doing. 

It recognizes the validity of the doctrine of 
the separation between church and state and 
understands that it is not the business of any 
church as an institution to interfere with the 
management of the public schools. It empha- 
sizes the duty of all citizens to remember that 
the public school and university belong to all 
the people and to realize that the same respon- 
sibility exists for the moral and religious life 
of the students in these institutions as for those 
in the homes and the churches. 

It assiunes that the unselfish social service of 
these institutions and of their faculties in im- 
proving the conditions of life for all the people 
is religious in its motive and results in, and is 
itself the outgrowth of, the Christian spirit. 
When the late President Van Hise of Wisconsin 
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said, " I shall not rest content until the benefi- 
cent influences of this university reach and 
help all the citizens of this commonwealth," 
he spoke as a prophet of the new day and in the 
name of the new education. When the late 
Josiah Strong saw what that and other univer- 
sities were doing to bring the methods and re- 
sults of modem scholarship to the solution 
of the vexing problems of every home and farm 
and industry where such help would be accepted 
he said: "This is what I hoped the united 
churches would sometime do." 

Once more, the survey assumes that this splen- 
did religious motive cannot be maintained 
without vital religion in the hearts of the teach- 
ers and students in all these institutions. 

The number of state colleges and imiversities 
is so great that they cannot be described in 
general terms. Conditions vary greatly in 
different centers. Laws governing religious 
instruction are not imiform. Traditions of the 
campus, the personnel of the faculty, the 
strength and vitality of the churches in the 
student quarter and many other factors must 
be considered. But there is not an institution 
among them that does not need and will not 
welcome the help of the churches. Very many 
are appealing for such help. 

Many surprising conditions are being disclosed. 
A few instances will illustrate: One state col- 
lege with 2,000 students during the twelve 
months is in a small community with but one 
church whose building will seat not more than 
250 people. Another is five miles distant from 
the nearest church. Another is served by two 
little churches with less than forty members 
each, with buildings so small and so badly 
located that they are almost useless. There 
are many student communities without a 
church that is able to support a ministry ade- 
quate to the needs of the faculty and students. 
And the number of churches in the larger cen- 
ters that have made a serious attempt to bring 
the students in large numbers within the life 
and service of a Christian community is com- 
paratively small. On the other hand every 
church that is making this attempt is succeed- 
ing. The ultimate influences of this t3rpe of 
church ministry are beyond computation. 



THE BIG PROBLEM 

THE big problem is how best to keep alive 
the faith of the students enrolled in the 
schools and colleges which by law and tradi- 
tion are restrained from making adequate pro- 
vision for religious worship and instruction; 
how to inspire the students with the Christian 
ideals of service while training the larger num- 
ber of them for gainful pursuits; how to keep 
them from becoming materialists whose only 
object of worship is success while making them 
efficient in their vocations. In short, the prob- 
lem is to vitalize the student body with the 
spirit and teaching of Christ. Among the 
particular problems are these: 

1. To determine what particular churches and 
Christian agencies are responsible for maintain- 
ing organized work with students in each edu- 
cational center. 

2. To discover how these churches may do their 
part in providing for the religious needs of the 
students without relieving the university of 
its proper responsibility for the spiritual and 
moral culture of these same students. 

3. To learn how much of the investment in 
personnel and money shall be devoted to pas- 
toral care and counsel in personal religion and 
how much to class instruction in religious sub- 
jects. 

4. To canvas and consider the entire situation 
with regard to religious instruction in its many 
phases. 

5. To consider what each church shall do, 
acting alone; and what form of interchurch or- 
ganization is possible to insure a imified pre- 
sentation of the claims of Christ to the entire 
institution. 

6. To apportion responsibility between the local 
chiu*ch and the state and national bodies of 
each denomination. 

7. The largest problem of all is how to arouse 
the churches to do their best work in these 
great centers of influence; to make them see the 
importance of providing enough and only 
enough church buildings of the right sort; and 
to see the greater necessity of providing the 
preachers and pastors and teachers who know 
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how to lead students into the joy of Christian 
service. 

8. A tremendously important problem is that 
of organization. It should be possible to 
stand at the entrance of the campus and say 
truthfully that every student has been brought 
into contact with some positive Christian in- 
fluence. This cannot now be said. 

Calculate what one Christian physician may 
accomplish for good in the homes of the com- 
munity during a life time of professional ser- 
vice; what one Christian mining engineer may 
do to sweeten the lives of the employees of 
his compnay; what one educated Christian 
farmer may do in reviving the country church. 
Add to these the lawyer, the banker, the mer- 
chant, the editor, the teacher and all the others; 
and then multiply the result by the thousands 
who are preparing in these state institutions 
for positions of leadership and of power and 
we begin to see something of the size of our 
problem. 

WHERE DOES THE 
RESPONSIBILITY REST? 

INFORMATION such as is given in the 
table of church relations which appears 
with this paragraph determines what churches 
are responsible, and it is usually true that these 
are the churches that have the largest member- 
ship in the state. 

The figures given are for the first half of the 
year 1919-20 and do not include the summer 
term, with the single exception of Indiana 
University. The enrolment for the twelve 
months will be much larger and the church 
membership proportionately larger. 



It is interesting to note the 
church members; 61.4 per 
enrolment; of these 79.6 per 
of their church relations, 
ing with students always 
among those who do not 
members. 



large proportion of 
cent, of the total 
cent, made a report 
Experience in deal- 
shows that many 
report are church 



In every institution the reporting by students 
of church relations is voluntary. Some of the 
state universities did not provide opportunity 
for such reporting until recently. The fact 



that so large a niunber make this report is elo- 
quent evidence of the interest of the students 
in religion and is a challenge to the churches. 

There are two lines of figures after the name of 
each institution. The first gives the number 
who report themselves as members of the 
churches named, the second the numbers of 
those who are not members but who name the 
church of their choice or the one of which their 
parents are members. 

In the column under the heading "others" 
are brought together the smaller groups. These 
include churches that easily affiliate with the 
churches having the larger nxmibers. 

This second table is printed because the infor- 
mation given is of equal interest with that in 
the first one; but the reports received were not 
complete enough to allow the calculation of 
definite proportions. 

A glance at these tables shows that there is a 
definite number of denominations with a pecul- 
iar responsibility for maintaining organized 
student work in each center. It is not safe 
to decide how small a number shall determine 
the responsibility of any one church when any 
one of these students might by proper stimulus 
and training become a Henry Drummond or a 
Phillips Brooks. But no church ought to be 
willing to neglect a company of 75 potential 
leaders during the years when they are forming 
their philosophy of life and making the final de- 
cision as to their vocation. 

FORCES AT WORK 

THESE state colleges, universities, and nor- 
mal schools are agencies doing a part of 
the work of the church. 

Too many have looked upon these institutions 
as liabilities whereas they are genuine assets 
whenever the church stands behind them. Up- 
on the colleges and imiversities, not including 
the normal schools, the states are spending 
more than $60,000,000 each year. In its origin, 
this amount is evenly distributed through 
taxation and is a burden to no one, and it 
pays for all the elements of education except 
religion, leaving the churches free to do their 
own share without financial stram. 
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Student Church Relations 



Selected 
State Institutions 
January— 1920 
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79.6% of all reporting are church members. 
20.4% express a church preference. 
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State Institutions Reporting G^mbined 

Church Membership and Preferences, 

January, 1920 



California State University. 
Cornell University 



Illinois State University. 
Iowa Teachers College. . 



Kansas State University. 



Missouri State University. 
Ohio State University. . . . 



Pennsylvania State College . 



Members and Preferences. 



Percentages. 



.£5 
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357 



421 



40 
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240 
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91 



195 



52 



280 



31 



1884 



5.4 



41 



579 



67 



288 
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45 



23 
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<j 
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1977 



5.6 



1000 



715 



330 



18 



166 



115 



200 



134 



2628 



7.5 



CO 

-a 
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26 
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125 



203 
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54 



268 



63 
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3700 



277 



315 



102 



132 



88 



926 



263 
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9700 



4622 



5835 



1214 



2799 



2650 



6155 



1796 



34771 



No record of Methodists. 
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CHRISTIAN TEACHERS 

THE large number of active Christians in 
the faculties represents another force at 
work which will be able to do much more with 
propOT leadership. Three of the smaller state 
colleges report 111, 185 and 240 such Christian 
members of their respective faculties. In most 
of the faculties there are some who are religious 
but out of sympathy with the church ; others who 
are indifferent, and some who are anti-religious. 
But before we decline to regard the faculty 
as a possible religious force let us remember 
that those who want to do positive Christian 
work have small chance for it in the classroom 
or on the campus, and that they need a vigor- 
ous near-by church; that many now indifferent 
have had no training in religion and would re- 
spond to the stimulus of the right sort of lead- 
ership; and that those who are antagonistic and 
whose teaching unsettles the faith of their stu- 
dents could have little influence if their teach- 
ing were confronted with the vigorous spiritual 
life of a church that is adequately meeting the 
needs of the cotl^e community. 



CHRISTIAN STUDENTS 
A NOTHER ahnost unused force is the 
xV mass of Christian students. 

Picture this possibility in institutions of diffa^ 
ent types in widely scattered parts of the otmn- 
try. In 1914 a study was made of the chnn^ 
relations of students and faculties in 60 state 
institutions. The results were mmilar to those 
just stated. The army of freshm^i in these 
great cent«^ is eagra" to enter the fight for rij^ 
but it waits for leadership. There were 7,000 
students in the recent Student Volunteer Con- 
vention in Des Moines, and there would have 
been 12,000 had there been room f<» ao 
many. The Protestant churches, one-fourth of 
the population of the United States, funiish 
most of the students in all the colleges and uni- 
versities. The presence of these multituda 
of Christian students in our collies and uni- 
versities is a challenge to the churches tbey 
dare not ignore. 

Our boys were eager to enlist for the W«M 
War although they knew the filth and aiffer- 



STUDENT CHURCH RELATIONS 



The 



vhole 



udenls 



REPORTS FROM 
18 STATE COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 

JANUARY 1920 



CONGReaATIONALISTS 



reporting Church Membership or 
Preference is 63.137. From 20 per 
cent, lo 25 per cent, of the students 
in these institutions made no such 
report, and are not included in the 
figures here shown. 



ROMAN CATHOLICS 5,469 



MISCELLANEOUS 7,439 



PRESBYTERIANS 11,678 



!!3 



METHODIST STUDENTS 16,334 
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md death they must encounter; and al- 
gh they knew that if they came out alive 
would lose years of the best part of their 
, yet they did not hesitate. And why? 
y school they had attended had its flag; 
ictures of Washington, Lincoln and other 
3S of the nation ; its classes and texts teach- 
he meaning and value of American institu- 
1 and the price our fathers paid for liberty, 
nation had put much into them and in its 
of need they were ready to give their all 
turn. 

e same youths and others like them do not 
md with like abandon to the call of the 
3h for heroic sacrifice. When the church 
mes as faithful in teaching the value of 
stian institutions as the public schools 
been in teaching patriotism she will get 
ame response from her youth. 

expected that the survey will discover 
; is being done in all these centers to enlist 
ty and students in Christian service and 
it will show what more can be done in the 
ediate future. Already there are clear 
ations of progress. 

y churches in university centers have en- 
d their program of student work and many 
erecting or planning soon to erect new 
lings with adequate class-rooms. Several 
ch boards of education have within the 
added imiversity secretaries to their staffs. 

Christian associations in many centers 
employing older and better trained secre- 
s, and, best of all, decided progress has 

made in forming interchurch organiza- 
( that include the Christian associations. 

3NDITIONS RECOGNIZED 

HE policy of some of the eastern states 
allows the granting of public fimds for the 
ial support of an independent college or to 
full support of certain schools or depart- 
ts within a university, while the policy 
le majority of the states requires that all 
tutions receiving public funds be kept 
sr the full control of the state. This differ- 
has a distinct bearing upon the support 
digious instruction. The independent in- 
tion is free to maintain chapel services 



for public worship and to administer funds for 
the support of religious instruction. The col- 
lie xmder state control must observe the laws 
of its state with regard to religious instruction. 
Even when there is no legal restriction, the fact 
that the institution belongs to all the people 
makes it difficult to provide for religious in- 
struction without arousing adverse criticism. 

ORGANIZATION 

IT IS the policy of the church workers in imi- 
versities and of the Coimcil of Church 
Boards of Education so to organize the work in 
each center that there shall be no unnecessary 
duplication either of equipment or of effort, 
and to plan so that there shall be a xmified 
program for all the evangelical agencies. 

In some of the smaller centers, beginning this 
year, four denominations acting through their 
boards of education are imiting to pay the sal- 
ary and expenses of the one student-pastor 
who represents the interests of all. In a few 
of the larger centers these same church boards 
are xmiting to support a staff of thoroughly 
trained men and women, each one responsible 
for the interests of his own church and at the 
same time in charge of one special department 
of instruction or activity. 

PROGRAM 

PASTORAL care and provision for public 
worship does not meet all the needs of the 
students nor does it discharge all the responsi- 
bility of the churches. Much interest is now 
being developed in providing adequate religious 
instruction. As the amount of this instruction 
increases it will mean, no doubt, the formation 
of some sort of school of religion. The siurey 
attempts to bring together all the facts on this 
subject for a thorough study and report by a 
competent commission. Without such a study 
there is danger that serious mistakes may be 
made which cannot easily be corrected after 
they are embodied in permanent buildings 
and organizations. At present none of these 
enterprises have gone so far as to become rigid. 
The present sxu^ey comes at a time when it 
is possible to re-study all the methods and 
policies and to reduce waste by preventing 
mistakes. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES AND 

TRAINING SCHOOLS 

IN ORDER to hold the attention of the community in this generation the minister 
must be thoroughly trained for his task. No physician is permitted to prac- 
tise until he has completed years of rigid preparation for his chosen field but 
one-half the men who enter the ministry today have not taken nor have they been 
afforded seminary training. 

To meet this situation adequately the church must provide its seminaries with the men, 
equipment and other resources necessary to give the grade of instruction properly 
demanded of its ministers. In a peculiar sense seminaries and training-schools serve 
the denomination and conununity at large rather than a small local constituency. 
Their graduates minister both at home and abroad. 

These schools therefore should receive general support and be brought to an 
adequate standard of excellence throughout the country. 

As the theological seminary is the chief type of institution which furnishes profession- 
ally trained men for the church it is obvious that the interest of the church in a thor- 
oughly trained leadership is measured by the support wliich it gives to the seminaries. 
Too often we are disposed to accept an efficient leadership as a matter of course with- 
out recognizing the obligation incurred in the production of such leadership. The 
seminaries have a much greater claim on the church than has been recognized. 

The training-schools are attempting to serve widely diversified fields and to meet 
peculiar needs. They not only aim to give their students the tools with which to 
work but actually to train them in the use of these tools. 

Both these classes of institutions are profoundly affected by the times. Material 
and spiritual readjustments are forced upon them. They cope constantly with new 
problems and issues. They face the difficult task of keeping pace with the trend 
of higher religious education, and, at the same time, they are attempting to direct its 
course and interpret its significance. 

The seminary is also reaching out through extension work, institutes, and summer 
courses to the great mass of professional and lay religious workers who have not had 
advanced instruction. This field, its needs and possibilities, must be measured and 
provided for. 
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The Seminary Field 



ALL the Protestant ''theological semina- 
jLJL ries" and "training-schools" professing 
to prepare for specialized forms of religions 
leadership come within the scope of this divi- 
sion of the survey. These institutions number 
approximately 200. About 140 are called 
theological seminaries. The other 60 are more 
generally thought of as training-schools. 

The vast majority of these schools are under 
denominational control. A dozen seminaries 
and one-half as many training-schools claim in- 
dependence. Among these independent schools 
are to be found several of the strongest institu- 
tions in the country. 

LOCATION AND 
DENOMINATIONAL CONTROL 

FOR the location and denominational con- 
trol of these schools attention is called 
to the map on pages 192 and 193. It is at once 
evident that the situation of these schools has 
been governed by historical considerations. 
Their location generally represents the needs 
of a previous generation rather than those of 
the present. More than one-third of all the 
seminaries and training-schools in the country 
are in New England and the North Atlantic 
states. Approximately but one-fourth are west 
of the Mississippi. 

An illustration of the divergence between the 
location of seminaries and the distribution of 
denominational constituency is found in the 
fact that 50 per cent, of all the seminaries of 
Congregational affiliation are in New England 
while five-eighths of the membership of the 
denomination is west of the Hudson. 



As between urban and rural location 
that nearly all training-schools are in 
ters can no longer be ignored by the « 
Great laboratories for the study c 
society in all its complex forms in oi 
politan centers are proving to be as 
the life of the seminary whose dem 
is largely urban as for the training-sc 

LIMITS OF THE FIELD 

THE determination of the field a 
be fully stated. Discrimination 
made as the survey progresses betw< 
naries, training-schools and schools o 
at state universities and divinity he 
departments of Biblical instruction in 
Overlapping and duplication as yet a 
able. 

There has never been a list of these in 
which was comprehensive or accura 
as to number or classification. Th( 
such a list gives evidence as to the i 
this field in the past. The first step ii 
vey therefore involved the formulat 
working list of schools. In the in 
fairness it seemed advisable to inclu< 
tively those institutions which by lon{ 
by the classification of denominati< 
government agencies or by their ow 
were rated as seminaries or training 
At the same time it was recognized tl: 
schools so listed might more properly f 
other classifications when the sxu^ey ^ 
pleted. The completed survey will s 
the first time a basis for accurately e' 
and listing all the agencies in this fiel 



TAKE the Cambridge calendar, or take the Oxford calendar for 
hundred years; look at the church, the parliament, or the bar, ar 
has always been the case that the men who were first in the compet: 
of the schools have been first in the competition of life. — Macaulay. 
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AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 




STATUTE MILES 
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Problems Involved 



THE CHURCH DEMANDS 
i SEMINARY 

stnands made upon these seminaries 
training-schools are almost over- 
It requires five thousand men every 



:re we get our 
ministers 




500 1,500 

COLLEGE COLLEGE 

TRAINED GRADUATES 

ENTER ENTER 

SEMINARY SEMINARY 



thcolOgical 
amd twummg 

SCHOOLS 



f 



1.800 1,500 WITH 

SEMINARY SEMINARY 
SRADUATES TRAINING 

ENTER ENTER 

MINISTRY MINISTRY 




:STANT MINISTERS 
i. AVERAGE LENGTH 
OF SERVICE 



IRE THAN 5,000 A YEAR 
'EATH, SUPERANNUATION 
lANGE OF OCCUPATION 
DROP OUT 



year merely to fill the gaps in the ranks of the 
ministry at home without sending a single man 
into new fields or providing for the nonnal in- 
crease in population. These men the semi- 
naries simply do not have. That the quota 
which they supply each year is considerable 
is indicated by the accompanying chart. Yet 
it would require an expanraon of at least 60 
per cent, simply to meet the needs of the church 
in our home land. 

EDUCATIONAL SOURCES OF 
THE MINISTRY 

TWO himdred schools are attempting to 
train the leaders in the field of greatest 
need for a nation of 110,000,000 people. But 
when we undertake to estimate the demand 
made upon the seminary for a wider world lead- 
ership the figures are even more astonishingly 
large. The foreign missionary program con- 
templates training a spiritual army to reach a 
world of 1,600,000,000 souls. Here are 200 
officers' training-schools which are expected 
to provide America's part of this type of pro- 
fessional leadership for these hundreds of mil- 
lions. With the most liberal allowance for 
what other enlightened countries can contribute 
the responsibihty for the leadership of literally 
millions of souls rests upon every one of these 
schools. This is their task. 

NEEDS 

THE need is two-fold: first, to provide insti- 
tutions capable of training men adequately 
for a large part in the task of Christianizing 
the world; and, second, to secure men of large 
capacity in sufficient numbers to be trained for 
the task. 

The need of adequate funds is basic. With 
these provided many other ills can easily be 
cured. No accepted study has ever been made 
to determine the exact assets necessary for a 
standard seminary, but figures based on a study 
of some 80 institutions suggest $600,000 as a con- 
servative estimate of the needed assets. 
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.other study shows that 67 seminaries of 8 
ding denominations have $31,296,000, or 
3ut half the total assets of all the institutions 
the field. 

all the seminaries in America measured up 
this standard the aggregate of their assets 
uld be over $100,000,000 instead of the 



SEMINARY AHENDANCE IN REUTION TO 

CHURCH MEMBERSHIP AND NUMBERS 

OF MINISTERS 




0.000,000 



}/M)0,000 
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200,000 



160,000 



100,000 



60,000 



NUMBER OF MINISTERS 



20,000 



16,000 



10,000 



6,000 
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SEMINARY ATTENDANCE 



$64,000,000 accredited to them through the 
reports to the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion. Even this is an estimate on a pre-war 
basis and does not take into account either pres- 
ent conditions or future expansion. Fully 50 
per cent, must be added to income to maintain 
even the pre-war standard. 

Seminaries are not in a position to increase 
to any great extent their income without help. 
Almost none collect tuition fees. Their alumni 
do not enter money-making professions. Their 
best faculty members are eagerly sought for 
service in better paying positions. One professor 
recently refused an $8,000 position to remain in 
the seminary at a salary of $2,200. Such a 
sacrifice may be a credit to the man and a com- 
pliment to the institution, but it is not a credit 
to the church which by neglecting to provide 
adequate financial support makes the sacrifice 
necessary. 

Even in the long established schools, opportu- 
nities for outstanding service in exceptional 
times and strategic places are denied by lack 
of fimds. 

Assuming proper financial support, with all that 
it implies in equipment, trained faculty and 
other resources, the seminaries would still be 
conscious of the problem of adapting their work 
to modem exigencies. This condition affects 
profoundlv the life of the schools, and it must 
be met. 

It is a significant fact, shown in the accompany- 
ing chart, that seminary attendance is failing 
to keep pace with the growth of the church. 
Careful attention must be given to determining 
the causes and to meeting the requirements of 
this situation. 

One of the most obvious and serious problems 
involved in securing attendance is the basic 
one of ministerial salaries. The law of self- 
preservation is a rigorous one for the average 
minister. The college student, if he is consid- 
ering the ministry as a calling, weighs carefuDy 
the problem of meeting the needs of a family 
on the income he may reasonably expect to 
receive. Undoubtedly seminary attendance 
is diminished materially because of such facts 
as those revealed in the following comparison 
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of the average income of the minister with that 
of men in other professions. 



Occupation 



Lawyers 

Doctors 

Engineers 

Manufacturers 

Architects 

Merchants 

Commer. Travelers. 
Ministers 



Over 
$3,000 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



m 6 
in 7.5 
in 9 



10 
10 
22 
22 
in 100 



m 
in 
in 
in 



Over 
$5,000 



lin 9 
lin 12 

lin 12 

lin 33 
lin 50 
lin 240 



The majority of ministers get less than 
$1,000. 

Closely correlated with the problem of semi- 
nary attendance is the pressing one of student 
help. So long as the majority of men entering 



COLLEGE MEN IN THEOLOGICAL 

SEMINARIES 

• With college degree 66% 

# College trained: no degree 20% 
O No college training 14% 

o^^^^^^^^^ 90 
©••••••••••o 

©••••••••••o 



these schools come from the less favored 
class financially, more student help must be 
provided. 

Some denominations meet this in part by loan 
funds. While this plan has many advantages 
it requires the young minister to enter his career 
under a burden of debt. Other denominations 
provide scholarships and direct gifts. Although 
denominational boards are in this way supple- 



menting the work of the seminaries in holding 
their students, much more must be done if 
the supply is to equal the demand. 

Much depends also upon methods of recruiting. 
The challenge of the ministry must be more ade- 
quately presented to strong men. Since but 
14 students graduate from college, out of every 
1,000 pupils entering the first grade of school, 
much more effort must be made to reach this 
very small group with the claims of the modem 
ministry. 

In view of the heavy demand being made 
upon the seminaries and training schools 
every agency available must be called to their 
relief. 

EDUCATIONAL PREPARATION 

ATTENTION has been called to the educa- 
L tional resources of the ministry, but the 
accompanying diagram will illustrate more 
clearly the relative numbers of college graduates 
and of partially trained college men. The 
following fiigures are taken from the government 
reports and show the total number of students 
attending theological schools as well as the 
proportion of those having had full, partial and 
no college training: 

In 1890 22 per cent, were college graduates 

In 1914-15 66.2 

In 1915-16 66.7 

In 1916-17 66.5 " 

] f those who pursued partial college courses are 
included, the following percentages represait 
the facts: 

In 1914-15 87.1 per cent. 

In 1915-16 86.5 " 

In 1916-17 83.4 " 

One denomination reported in 1914 that 94.5 
per cent, of its ministers were graduates of col- 
leges. The percentage of college graduates 
in its seminaries is far above the averages indi- 
cated in the above table. This is exceptional. ' 
There are other denominations howevo* in 
which the proportion falls as low as 5 per cent. 
The seminaries are far from imiformity of re- 
quirement for entrance. Some are strictly 
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graduate schools; many approach this ideal but 
a very large number receive men into their 
classes without the application of stringent 
academic tests. 

The training schools as a class do not require 
as much t^eparation as the seminaries. A 
va7 few demand college diplomas, while great 
numbers of them ask little more than an 
elem«itary education. 

OCCUPATIONAL SOURCES 

IN THE matter of recruiting the ministry 
due consideration should be given not only 
to the educational sources but to the social 
classes from which the men come. The farm 
has led all other fields in producing men for the 
ministry. The next largest number has come 
from the homes of ministers. From other occu- 
pations men have entered the pulpit in very 
small numbers. While these fields can never 
be overlooked, new emphasis must be placed 
upon securing recruits in much larger numbers 
from the more competitive and aggressive occu- 
pations. A scientific study of the entire field 
must be made and an adequate program adopted 
for attracting strong men to the ministry from 
a much wider range of trades and professions. 
It should be more nearly representative of all 
social classes. 



THE PARENTS OF MINISTERS 

ILLUSTRATED BY THREE DENOMINATIONS 
Farmers 



Farmers 



Minister! 

^^Hi iQA. Minister: 

■jL: 

PBESBVTEHIAH POESSrTERIAN 




SOUTH 
THE HOMES OF FARMERS AND MINISTERS 
PRODUCE THE LARGEST PERCENTAGE OF 
OUR MINISTERS 



A Clarion Call for Trained Leaders 

THE Methodist Episcopal Church calls for thirteen thousand new leaders 
during the next five years to carry out the Centenary program. The 
Life Work Department of the Interchurch World Movement estimates that 
we will need one hundred thousand new trained leaders during the next five 
years. It is estimated that Protestantism needs immediately five thousand 
forngn missionaries to bring the work up to the point at which it would have 
been if the war had not occurred-^FronA W. Bible* 

The Foreign Mission Board of the Presbyterian Church could use in their 
work the entire present output of our theological seminaries, leaving none for 
the ministry in this country. — Robert E. Speer. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church in India is working in that country on a 
25 per cent, efficiency basis because of an insuffident ntunber of leaders. 
They are baptizing fifty thousand converts per year and turning awc^ one 
hundred and fifty thousand. — Arthur Bruce Moss. 
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Present Forces in the Field 



IN VIEW of the heavy tasks before these 
schools, they are decidedly inadequate. 
There is a sufficient number but, on the whole, 
too many are of an unsatisfactory quality. 
Of the 200 now in the field, perhaps 5 per cent, 
may be classed as of exceptionally high stand- 
ing; 10 per cent, as strong; 35 per cent, as fair; 
and 50 per cent, as weak. 

RANK AND STANDING 

THERE is no imiformity in rank and stand- 
ing between denominations and all too 
little within denominations. Any sort of insti- 
tution may bear the name of a "theological 
seminary" or "training-school," ranging all the 
way from those having but a single instructor 
and little or no equipment up to the few which 
possess large faculties sometimes luxuriously 
provided for. The greatest uniformity may 
be found among those classed as " independent." 
Only a few denominations have a standard even 
of their own. 

DENOMINATIONAL CONTROL 

SOME denominations, like the Lutherans, 
exercise strict control over their semina- 
ries; whereas others, such as the Congrega- 
tionalists, have practically no control. Many 
schools of denominational origin have in recent 
years become independent. This tendency is 
significant. Three-fourths of the 200 institu- 
tions in the field are affiliated with or controlled 
by eight denominational groups, as shown in 
the accompanying tentative list. 

The remaining one-fourth is distributed among 
many smaller denominations. 



Denominational 
Groups 



Baptist 

Congregational 

Disciples 

Lutheran 

Methodist 

Presbyterian... 
Episcopalian . . . 
Reformed 



FIELD SERVED 



Seminaries 



14 

8 

9 

24 

15 

20 

13 

7 



Training- 
schools 



7 
6 
2 

13 
5 
3 



THE field served by individual schools varies 
greatly, depending largely upon the size, 
purpose and constituency. Some, by the very 
nature of the case, serve local communities 
almost exclusively while others extend their 
helpful influence to the ends of the earth. 

DISTRIBUTION OF 
SEMINARY GRADUATES 

THE accompanying maps show the location 
of the alumni of a high-grade seminary of 
average size. Multiply in imagination the 
influence of this one school by the niunber of 
schools reaching out into world-service and you 
will have a good mental picture of the currents 
of power over the earth emanating from these 
spiritual centers. Although the forces in the 
field even as at present equipped are rendering 
a far-reaching service yet the vastly greats 
work still to be accomplished demands that the 
seminaries and training-schools attain their 
highest efficiency. 



TO EDUCATE the reason without educating the desire is like 
placing the repeating rifle in the hands of the savage. — Herbert 
Spencer. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF GRADUATES OF A 
SINGLE SEMINARY 
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Proposed Policies and Program 



STUDY OF THE SURVEY 

COMPETENT commissions will make a 
careful study of the material collected by 
the sxu^ey. From this fimd of information 
deductions will be drawn and policies and pro- 
grams recommended.. 

PROVISION OF FUNDS 

THOSE institutions especially deserving 
help should receive immediate attention. 
Their needs and opportunities should be care- 
fully balanced. Investment in these schools 
should be more judiciously made. 

Schools strategically located and seriously 
grappling with the needs of the day should be 
encouraged in every way possible. The policy 
should be to promote all those that have the 
vision of service and that are seriously attempt- 
ing to realize this vision in human society. 

CREATION OF GOOD WILL 

FROM this study it is expected that ways and 
means may be found of placing before the 
college and imiversity student, with proper 
emphasis and dignity, the cause of higher 
religious education and of the ministry. 

The claims of these schools will be brought to 
the attention of the general public in ways most 
helpful to them and to the chiuxshes they repre- 
sent. The attention of men of means will be 
called to this field of investment as one having 
the greatest strategic importance. A new atti- 



tude of intelligent appreciation towards semi- 
naries and training-schools should follow. 

RAISING OF STANDARDS 

WEAKER schools will be urged to raise 
their standards as rapidly as possible. 
Ways and means of doing this are to be studied. 
Spiritual as well as academic tests should be 
applied to all alike. 

ESTABLISHING NORMS 

FROM the information provided, norms for 
types of work in seminaries and training- 
schools are to be ascertained. General lines 
of cleavage between classes and grades of in- 
stitutions will be determined. Classification 
and standardization will be made possible if 
this shall prove desirable. 

COORDINATION AND 
COOPERATION 

THE policy of promoting efficiency through 
coordination and cooperation wherever 
possible will be followed. This will minimize 
duplication and make greater specialization pos- 
sible within and between institutions of differ- 
ent classes and denominations. The methods 
of securing this much needed coordination 
and specialization are to be most carefully 
studied. 

"NOW ARE THEY MANY MEMBERS, 
YET BUT ONE BODY." 



THE Budget Table for American Eklucation is Table IV, appear- 
ing on pages 304 and 305 of this volume. It presents the 
financial needs both by denominations and by types of work carried 
on. Special attention is called to the fact that while most figures 
are for a one year budget, others are for a two year or a five year 
budget, but in each case these variations are clearly indicated. The 
interpretative foot note should be carefully noted. 
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A National Emergency 

THE United States of America has been invaded 
by three enemy armies which threaten our national 
existence. First, there is within our bordere an 
army of five and one-half million illiterates above nine years 
of age; second, there is an army of fifty million people 
above nine years of age who are not identified with any 
church — ^Jewish, Catholic or Protestant; third, there is an 
army of twenty-seven million Protestant children and youth, 
under twenty-five years of age, who are not enrolled in any 
Sunday school or other institution for religious training. 

If these three armies should form in double column, three 
feet apart, they would reach one and one-fifth times around 
the globe at the* equator. If they should march in review 
before the President of the United States, moving double 
colunm at the rate of twenty-five miles a day, it would take 
the three armies three years and five months to pass the 
President. 

These three interlocking armies constitute a triple alliance 
which threatens the life of our democracy. Patriotism 
demands that every loyal American enlist for service and 
wage three great campaigns — a campaign of American- 
ization, a campaign of adult evangelism, and a campaign 
for the spiritual nurture of childhood. 

The American Religious Education Survey Department 
presents in the following pages certain facts and needs 
which have been revealed by the survey now in progress. 
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Intelligence and Righteoui 

Universal Education is the On! 

THE fundamental elements of a nation's strength are the intelligence and moral insight 
of its people. The machinery with which a democracy sets each new generation on the 
shoulders of the race is the public school system. Through the public schools the state 
secures an effective, socially-minded, homogeneous citizenship. It gives common knowledge 
and develops common skills, common attitudes and common ideals. Its curriculum, besides 
providing for individual needs, contains common elements which become the basis of the 
likemindedness of the people and insure united and collective activity. It is thus that social 
solidarity is secured in a democracy. 

The world war revealed many defects in our educational system. It has clearly shown the 
importance of rural education, the necessity for a complete program of physical and health 
education, the need of radical measures to reduce adult illiteracy, the necessity for the 
preparation and supply of competent teachers and the equalizing of educational oppor- 
tunities. The Smith -Towner Bill, now pending before Congress, is the nation's educa- 
tional program for the reconstruction paiod. This 
bill creates a department of education in our national 
government and places a secretary of education in the 
President's cabinet. For the first time in our nation's 
life it provides a national educational policy. This is 
done without limiting the initiative and self-govern- 
ment of states and cities. The active support of this 
bill by the church is but an expression of a deep-seated 
conviction of the Protestant church that Christian 
citizens should aid the state in guaranteeing adequate 
educational privileges to all the children of the nation 
regardless of whether they are bom in centers of wealth 
or in the midst of poverty. 

We have set out to build the most effective system of 
public schools which the world has ever seen. These 
schools will give us a people physically and mentally 
capable of sustaining a socialized-indiistrial-democracy. 



No child ihould be 
damned to Illiteracy 
because he chanced to be 
bom in one of the waite 
places of the natioii.'' 
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less Must be Coextensive 

yuarantee of Democratic Government 

BUT the democratic state has not yet established the machinery which will conswT^e and 
perpetuate the moral and spiritual achievements of the race and guarantee that the 
citizenship of the future will be dominated by the highest of moral and spiritual ideals. 
Democracy must leam how to make intelligence and righteousness coextensive. A new piece 
of machinery must be created iind made a vital, integral part of the life of every community. 
This new piece of machinery must spiritualize our citizenship just as the public school makes it 
wise and efficient. The nation that can build this new machinery will write a new page in the 
history of democratic government. 

The task of religious education is to motivate conduct in terms of a religious ideal of life. In a 
democracy the common facts, attitudes and ideals which constitute the basis of collective 
activity must be surcharged with religious interpretation. Spiritual significance and God_ 
consciousness must permeate the entire content of the secular curriculum. The nationa 
public school system must be supplemented by a unified program of religious education 
which will insure a cultured, efficient and righteous citi- 
zenship Unless such a program of religious educa- 
tion can be treated there is great danger that a 
system of public schools will become naturalistic and 
matenalistic m theory and practise and that thedirection 
of social de\ elopment will be determined by the secular 
mfluences within the state rather than by the spiritual 
force!) represented by the church. 
Each religious denomination has as its greatest present 
responsibility the development of an efficient system of 
church schools and the correlation of these schools with 
those of other denominations into a imified program 
of religious education for the American people. Such 
a sybtem of schools will sustain the spiritual ideals of 
our democracy, and guarantee that intelligence and 
righteousness will be coextensive. 




A RELIGIOUS 

ZA. ihould be the becltage 
of every child. Spiritual illU. 
eracy is the grcatcat peril of 
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Table Showing Distribution of Population of United States by States, by Religious 
Denominations, and those not Members of any Religious Denomination 



Estimated Population of the 

United States for 1917 
(Census Bureau Estimate) 



a 



Alabama 2,363,939 

Arizona 263,788 

Arkansas 1,766,343 

California 3,029,032 

Colorado 988,320 

Connecticut. . 1,265,373 

Delaware 215,160c 

District of Columbia. . . 369,282 d 

Florida 916,185 51,000 

Georgia 2,895,841 19,400 

Idaho 445,176 18,000 

Illinois 6,234,995 1,481,789 

Indiana 2.835,492 275,914 

Iowa 2,224,771 265,500 

Kansas 1.851,870 132,210 

Kentucky 2,394,093 178,296 

Louisiana 1,856,954 618,619 

Maine 777.340 152,635 

Maryland 1,373,673 e 272,400 

Massachusetts 3,775,973 1,406,845 

Michigan 3,094.266 631.500 

Minnesota 2.312.445 483.494 

Mississippi 1.976,570 30,479 

Missouri 3.429,595 538,692 

Montana 472,935 103,850 

Nebraska 1.284,126 129,279 

Nevada 110,738/ 

New Hampshire 444,429 135,600 

New Jersey 3.014,194 746,319 

New Mexico 423.649 140,573 

New York 10,460,182 3,089,266 

North Carolina 2,434,381 8,100 

North Dakota 765,3 19 105,871 

Ohio 5,212,085 866,715 

Oklahoma 2,289,855 46.343 

Oregon 861,992 71,755 

Pennsylvania 8,660,042 1,867,000 

Rhode Island 625,865 275,000 

South Carolina 1,643,205 10,000 

South Dakota 716,972 89,950 

Tennessee 2,304,629 25,000 

Texas 4,515,423 464,339 

Utah 443,866sr 15,609 

Vermont 364,946 90,830 

Virginia 2.213.025 A 42.800 

Washington 1,597.400 105.836 

West Virginia 1.412.602 i 60,000 

Wisconsin 2,527,167 592,233 

Wyoming 184.970 19.000 



Catholic 



Per 
46.600 

50.000 

23.000 

6 595.000 

113.638 

523.795 

39.000 



Total Pop. of U. S.. 1917. . . . 103.640.473 



cent. 

1.9 
19.0 

1.3 
19.5 
11.41 
41.3 
18.3 

5.6 
.6 

4.0 
23.7 

9.7 
11.9 

7.1 

7.4 
33.3 
19.6 
19.7 
37.3 
20.4 
20.9 

1.5 
15.7 
21.8 
10.1 

30.5 

24.^ 

33.1 

29.5 

.3 

13.8 

16.6 

2.0 

8.3 

21.5 

43.9 

.6 

12.5 

1.0 

10.2 

3.5 

24.8 

1.9 

6.6 

4.2 

23.4 

10.2 



Jewish 



17.049.074 16.5 



Per 

11.086 
1.013 
5.012 

63.652 

14,565 

66,862 
3.806 

10.000 
6.451 

22.414 

1.078 

246.637 

25.833 

15.555 
9.450 

13.362 

12.723 
7.387 

62.642 
189.671 

63,254 

31.462 
3.888 

80.807 
2.518 

13.547 

508 

3.257 

149,476 

858 

1.603.923 

4.915 

1,492 

166,361 

3.461 

9,767 

322,406 

20,502 
4,816 
1,262 

14,034 

30,839 
3,737 
2,221 

15,403 
9,117 
5,129 

28,581 
498 



All other Non- 

Protestant 

Faiths 



cent. 

.5 

.4 

.3 

2.1 

1.5 

5.3 

1.8 

2.7 

.7 

.8 

.2 



Per cent 

4,728 .2 
1,134 .4 



39.377 
10,871 
8.857 
215 
1,846 
6.413 
2.895 



1.3 
1.1 

.71 
.1 
.5 
.7 
.1 



74.196 16.4 



3.9 43.644 

.9 5.670 

.7 11.123 

.5 5.555 

.5 4.788 

.7 1.857 

.9 3.886 
4.6 4,111 
5.0 37.759 
2.0 12.377 
1.4 9.249 

.2 1.976 
2.3 13.718 

.5 3.783 
1.0 5,136 

.2 4,650 

.7 2,222 
4.9 12,056 

.2 
15.3 

.2 

.2 
3.2 

.2 
1.1 
3.7\ 
3.3 

.3 

.2 

.6 

.7 

.8 

.6 

.7 

.6 

.4 
1.1 

.3 



Protestant 



Church 
Members 



3,387,238 3.2 



1,694 

83,681 



.7 
.2 
.5 
.3 
.2 
.1 
.5 
.3 

1.0 
.4 
.4 
.1 
.4 
.8 
.4 

4.2 
.5 
.4 
.4 
.8 



765 .1 
15,636 .3 

2,289 

6,033 
15,960 

6,258 

12,725 

717 

2,304 

4,515 
219,270 49.41 

1,457 

4,426 

7,987 

1.412 

7,581 
10.913 



.1 
.7 
.2 
1.0 
.8 
.1 
.1 
.1 



.4 

.2 
.5 
.1 

.3 
5.91 



Children 
under 10 
years of 
age not 
raemben 



Per cent 

910.117 38.5 

16.618 6.3 

487.510 27.61 

433.151 14.3 

156.319 16.1 

246.074 19.5 

51.853 24.1 

109.677 29.7 

281,386 30.7 

1,192,674 41.2 

49,414 11.1 

1.278.173 20.5 

793,938 28.0 

573,990 25.8 

414,818 22.4 

711.043 29.7 
360,259 19.4 
104,940 13.5 
304,559 22.2 
558,844 14.8 
572,439 18.5 
513,362 22.2 
711,428 36.0 
823,102 23.9 

37,834 8.0 

288,928 22.5 

8,416 7.6 

66,219 14.9 

560,660 18.6 

28,485 6.7 

1,569,027 15.0 

968,783 39.8 

160,716 21.0 

1,370.778 26.3 

354.496 15.5 

148.262 17.2 

2.137,690 24.7 

81.986 13.1 

816,386 49.7 

154,765 21.6 

719.044 31.2 
1,092,732 24.3 

11,540 2.6 

66,410 18.2 

854,227 38.6 

297,0% 18.6 

340,437 24.1 

548,394 21.7 

15.317 8.3 



No. not reported 
as members of any 

Religious Faith. 

including children 

under 10 years of 

age of Protestant 

Piarenta 



739,715 .724,352,316 23.5 



351,880 

4,920 

188,660 

79,480 

38,500 

58,420 

12,490 

20,420 

93.380 
456,430 

15,130 
325,240 
198,200 
151,460 
115,570 
234,350 
131,350 

23. 

80,43 
126,7 
146, 
140,71 
276,520 
221.120 
9,030 

83,840 
1,440 

14,220 
219,300 

10,220 
360,280 
384,400 

57,600 
327,840 
135,740 

31,260 
588,350 

19,100 
330,370 

48,900 

249,920 

401,840 

4,110 

15,350 
292,270 

66,010 

118,880 

147,250 

3,680 



Per cent. 

1,391,408 58.9 

195,023 73.9 

1,250,821 70.8 

1,897,852 62.8 

692,927 70.0 

419,785 33.2 

120,286 55.8 

247,759 67.1 

570,935 62.3 

1.658.458 57.3 

302,488 68.0 

3,184,752 51.2 

1,734,137 61.2 

1.358.603 61.1 
1.289,837 69.7 

1.486.604 62.1 
863,496 46. S 
508,492 65.5 
729,%1 53.7 

1,582,854 41.9 

1,814.6% 58.7 

1,274,878 55.2 

1,228,799 62.2 

1,973,276 57.7 

324,950 68.9 

847,236 66.1 

97,164 87.8 

237,131 53.4 

1,545.683 51.3 

252,039 59.6 

4,114.285 39.4 

1,452.583 59.7 

496,475 64.9 

2,792,595 53.7 

1,883.266 82.2 

626,175 7U 

4,316.986 49.9 

242.119 38.7 

799,278 48.6 

470.278 65.6 

1,544.247 67.1 

2.922,998 64.7 

193,710 43.7 

204,028 56.0 

1.2%.169 58.6 

1.177.364 73.3 

1,005,624 71.2 

1,350,378 53.5 

139,242 75.2 



7.413,24058,110,130 56.1 



Compiled from the Government Religious Census. The Official Catholic Directory for 1910. The American Jewish Year Book for 1019-1020. and 
from computations based on the xx)pulation estimates for 1017 of the United States Census Bureau. 

a Alabama includes W. Florida. d Dist. of Columbia included in Maryland. g Utah includes Nevada. 

u r>.i:r«*.^i|^ includes part of Nevada. e Maryland includes District of Columbia. n Virginia includes part of West Virginta. 



re includes part of Maryland and Virginia. / Nevada included in Utah. 



t West Virginia includes part of Vixgiiua. 
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>le Showing the Distribution of Persons Under Twenty^five Years of Age in the 
United States by States, and those not Attending Protestant Sunday School 



ildren in United States 
Jnder 25 years of Age 
(1917) 



Catholic 



28,560 5.6 

11,830 .6 

9,360 4.0 

732,070 23.9 

137,940 9.9 



Per cent. 

una l,418,360|a 27,960 1.9 

na 131,890 25,000 18.9 

nsas 1,059,800 13,800 1.3 

^rnia 1,241,9006243,950 19.6 

•ado 464,510 53,410 11.5 

ecticut 594,720 252,180 42.4 

jirarc 103,270 c 18,720 18.1 

of Columbia. 155,090 d 

la 513,060 

^a 1,766,460 

J 231,490 

.18 3,055,140 

jia 1,389,390 

1,134,630 135,400 11.^ 

as 944,450 67,420 7.1 

ucky 1,340,690 97,840 7.3 

«ana 1,095,600 365,130 33.3 

c 342,030 67,150 19.6 

land 686,830 e 136,350 19.8 

achusetts... 1,699,180 623,180 36.7 

igan 1,516,190 309,430 20.4 

icsota 1,225,590 256,250 20.9 

asippi 1,205,700 18,550 1.5 

xiri 1,749,090 274,730 15.7 

tana 222,270 49,040 22.1 

aska 693,420 69,800 10.1 

da 40.97d/ 

Hampshire.. 195,54a 59,660 30.5 

Jersey 1,446.810 376,230 26.0 



Mexico... . 

loric 

h Carolina, 
h Dakota.. 



249,950 82,930 33.2 

4,916,280|l,478,950 30.0 

4,940 .3 

59.770 13.7 

425.350 17.4 

27.340 2.0 

32,290 8.3 



1,484.970 
436,230 

2,449,680 

homa 1,351,010 

on 387,890 

jylvania 4,330.0201.158.500 26.7 

ie Island 294.150 129.250 43.9 

b Carolina... 1.035,210 6,300 .6 

b Dakota.... 379.990 48,200 12.6 

lessee 1,313.630 14,250 1.1 

s 2,664,090 273.960 10.3 

i 253.000g 8,890 3.5 

lont 160,570 39,960 24.9 

inia 1,261,420 fc 24,390 1.9 

liington 734,800 48.680 6.6 

: Virginia.... 805.180 1 34,200 4.2 

onsin 1,314,120 307,960 23.4 

ming 88,7801 9,120 10.2 



53,575 



J80 
,040 



8,676,170 16.1 



Jewish 



All other 

Non- Protestant 

Faiths 



.5 

.4 

.3 

2.1 

1.5 

5.3 

1.8 

2.7 

.7 

.8 

.2 

3.9 

.9 

.7 

.5 

.5 

.7 

.9 

4.6 

5.0 

2.0 

1.4 

.2 

2.3 

.5 

1.0 

.2 

.7 

4.9 

.2 



.2 
.2 



Per cent. 
6,650 

500 

3,000 

26,090 

6,840 

31,420 

1,820 

4,200 

3,610 

13,670 

560 

120,870 

12,650 

7,930 

4,820 

7,480 

7,500 

3,250 

31,320 

85,350 

30,990 

16,670 

2,370 

41,210 

1,180 

7.310 

100 

1.430 

71,740 

500 

753,840 15.41 

2,990 

850 

78,190 3.2 

2,040 .2 

4,390 1.1 

161,200 3.71 

9,630 3.3 

3,030 .3 

660 .2 

7,990 .6 

18,190 .7 

2,130 .8 

970 .6 

8,780 .7 

4,190 .6 

2,920 .4 

14,860 1.1 

230 .3 



Per cent. 

2,830 .2 

560 .4 



16,140 1.3 

5,100 1.1 

4,160 .71 
100 .1 
770 .5 

3,590 .71 

1,760 .1 
35,580 15.4 
21,380 .7 

2,820 .2 

5,670 

2,830 

2,680 

1,090 

1,710 

2,050 
16,990 

6,060 

4,900 

1,200 

6,850 

1,770 

2,770 

1,720 
970 

5,780 

990 

39,330 



Pxxjtestant 



Per cent 

757.200 53.4 

10,760 8.2 

405,700 38.3 

210.990 17.0 

91,560 19.7 

143.110 24.1 

30,880 29.9 

54.640 35.2 

209,860 40.9 

1,005,950 56.9 

33,560 14.5 



.5 
.3 
.2 
.1 
.5 
.3 

1.0 
.4 
.4 
.1 
.4 
.8 
.4 

4.2 
.5 
.4 
.4 
.8 



Not Reported 
(Nominally 
Protestant) 



Per cent 
623,720 44.01 

95.070 72.1 

637.300 60.1 

744,730 60.0 

307,600 66.2 

163.850 27.5 

51,750 50.1 

95,480 61.6 

267.440 52.1 

733,250 41.6 

152,430 65.9 



785,670 25.7 1,395,150 45.8 



.1 

.3 



1,630,110 3.1 



430 
7,340 
1,350 
2,710 
7,980 
2,940 
8,010 

370 
1,310 
2,660 
124,970 49.41 

640 
2,510 
3.670 

800 
3,840 
5,230 



486,140 35.0 
369,980 32.6 
270,490 28.6 
529,420 39.5 
290,040 26.5 

56,710 16.6 
192,490 28.0 
308,530 18.1 
352,340 23.2 
346,660 28.3 
602,640 50.0 
532,550 30.4 

22,020 9.9 

201,290 29.0 

3,640 8.9 

35,390 18.1 
374,380 25.9 

22,830 9.1 
906,770 18.4 
825,440 55.6 
124,440 28.5 
798,350 32.6 
289,240 21.4 

80,780 20.8 
.2| 1,363,020 31.5 

47,510 16.1 
722,450 69.8 
107,940 28.4 
552,310 42.0 
881,800 33.1 
8,920 3.5 

35,970 22.4 
653,500 51.8 
167.030 22.7 
261,810 32.5 
361,730 27.5 
9,110 10.3 



No. in Sunday 

School 
Less Cradle Roll 



.1 

.71 



1.0 
.8 
.1 
.1 
.1 



.4 

.2 
.5 
.1 
.3 
5.91 



376,910 .7 



749,840 54.0 
615,650 54.3 
598,890 63.5 
703,270 52.5 
431,840 39.4 
213,210 62.4 
324,620 47.3 
665,130 39.2 
817,370 53.9 
601,110 49.0 
580,940 48.2 
893,750 51.2 
148,260 66.7 
412,250 59.5 
35,510 86.7 
98,090 50.2 
618,680 42.8 
142,700 57.1 

1,737,390 35.5 
651,600 43.9 
250,740 57.5 

1,140,450 46.5 

1,031,040 76.3 
267,720 69.1 

1,639,320 37.9 
104,820 35.7 
295,420 28.5 
222,820 58.7 
737,770 56.2 

1,487,480 55.8 
108,090 42.8 
83,030 51.7 
572,240 45.4 
511,240 69.6 
505,450 62.8 
625,730 47.7 
65,090 73.3 



16,935,540 31.625,956,320 48.5 



Per cent. 
263,500 19.1 

27,740 26.2 
141.000 13.5 
265.820 27.8 

88.870 22.3 
133.070 43.3 

39,720 48.1 

68,740 45.8 

87,870 18.4 
374.610 21.5 

19,110 10.3 
775,240 35.5 
615,130 49.8 
382,590 3^.8 
400,700 46.1 
392,440 31.8 

89,200 12.3 
111,720 41.4 
268,420 51.9 
315,030 32.3 
500,750 42.8 
217,280 22.9 
418,580 35.4 
502,310 35.2 

51,920 30.5 

163,830 26.7 

3,620 9.2 

60,020 45.0 
382,270 38.5 

30,180 18.2 
808,610 30.6 
586,280 39.7 

60,590 16.1 
778,140 40.1 
291,120 22.0 

95,280 27.4 
1,825,540 60.8 

48,890 32.1 
318,490 31.3 

52,380 15.8 

316,570 24.5 

917,700 38.7 

9,880 8.9 

50,570 42.4 
363,490 29.6 

165,250 24.4 
276.700 36.1 

191,410 19.41 

13,730 18.5 



No. of children in 

U. S. (Protestant 

and Nominally 

Protestant) Not 

in Sunday Schoo 



14,361,900*33.527,274.210 



Cradle Roll 



1.100,250 

76.490 

890,000 

664.590 

299,910 

161,100 

39,150 

75.920 

383.430 

1.348,790 
164.540 

1.317,770 
551.590 
570.910 
429,960 
821,150 
624.690 
143.700 
231.570 
627,210 
584,160' 
706,330 
755.900 
883,490 
115,620 
426,940 
35,2W 
66,150 
574,200 
132.950 

1,755.S70 
885.540 
30^),S()0 

1,052.880 

1,028,000 
240.170 
977.9fi0 
99.080 
669.340 
270,970 
970,420 

1.376,580 
106,040 
62,810 
860.080 
496,350 
472,640 
779.590 
59,340 



1.255.740 



28.529.958 



mpiled from the Government Religious Census. The Official Catholic Directory for 1019, The Ameriotn Jewish Year Book for 1019-1020, the 
ematiotial Sunday School Report for 1018, and from computations based on the population estimates for 1017 of the United States Census Bureau. 

Vlabama includes W. Florida. d District of Columbia included in Maryland. g Utah includes part of Nevada. 

California includes part of Nevada. e Maryland includes District of Columbia. h Virginia includes part of West Virginia. 

>elaware includes part of Maryland and W. Virginia. / Part of Nevada included in Utah. i West Virginia includes part of Virginia. 

* Percentage of Protestant and not reported. 
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WHERE 58 MILLIONS UNCHURCHED 
PROTESTANT AMERICANS RESIDE 



ALABAMA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CPNNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DC. 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

IDAHO 

rLLINOIS 

INDIANA 

rOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

N, CAROLINA 

N. DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

RHODE ISLAND 

S. CAROLINA 

S. DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

W. VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 




Totals: Catholics 17.049000 Jawa 3JST.200 Other Non-PreL 739,700 
ProteiUnts 24,354.300 Not member* of any church 58.110.100 

KRSONS 
SH OTHER M0» PRDTESTWd CHILDREN 'lS.'!..1?Gi»Jfff CHILDREN 

z ^B ^m 1=1 ■■ ■■ 

Is pnOTESTANT CHURCH MEMBERS und«ia)Hn HdSm!mbtt% unMrlOyurt 

■B1 gdM«H ONLY p,,^ <*«■'" h,,^ •nil*'''''' "•P" 
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Lessons from Statistics 

THERE are 16,935,000 children and youth (under twenty-five years of age) 
in the Protestant church homes of the United States. Approximately 
15,617,000 children are enrolled in the Sunday schools or are on cradle or 
font rolls. This leaves 1,318,000 children of Protestant church homes who are not 
reached by the educational program of the Protestant church. But all of the 
15,617,000 members of Sunday schools or cradle rolls are not from church homes. 
Many are from non-church homes. When these have been deducted it will be seen 
that there are millions of children in Protestant church homes who are not being touched 
by the educational program of the church. 

The figures given here for Protestant religious school enrolment includes 168,723 

children and youth enrolled in Protestant parochial schools distributed as follows: 

Lutheran, 126,927; German Evangelical, 17,410; Protestant Episcopal, 14,086; 
Christian Reformed, 10,000. 

The map at the bottom of this page will reward careful study in connection with the 
statistical tables on pages 206 and 207. 



AMERICA'S GREATEST PERIL 



THE SPIRITUAL NEGLECT OF CHILDHOOD 

DIttrttMition of ovmt t%irmty-«*v«n mllion children and youth (undor2Syo«rt), nomiiwlly 
Piotoolurt, who are not o nr oWod In Sumky School and who reeehre no formal or tystomatie 
rolltloua tfalninf . Thia Is the aood plot of immorality, erimo, social unrost and anarchy 



Wash, 



^OHTAflA 
"5,620 



lOAHO . 



14 W* 



N.DAKOTA . „,„„ 
306.800 \706,33(>( 



S.DAKOTA 
270,970 



WIS. 

r79,590 



wicv 



N.-J^! 



I • 

a70 



?^ 



IOWA 



35,290 / •'TAH I COLORADO 
f ^"^ / '06.040 1 299,910 



ov\\o 



97'' 



960 






ARIZONA I N.MEXICO 
76,490 132,950 



KANSAS 
429,960 883.490 



NEBRASKA \ 570.9»0 ^ ^^^ \ \HO.\o52.S»^ 
426.940 V ^3a.7V4,595^4;630'VA^^ 

OKLAHOMA \ ^^^ i-^^r"^^^^ 
1028.000 33, ooc/ \ GA.J\ 

MISS. I '^ V3A8.790 

TEXAS \ LA. 

1.376.580 )^24.69( 



SPIRITUAL ILLITERACY IS THE 
FORERUNNER OF MORAL BANK- 
RUPTCY AND NATIONAL DECAY 



76.92° 
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It is not possible to tell what proportion of the children from Protestant church 
families attend religious schools because of the enrolment of children from non-church 
homes in Protestant religious schools. 

Our children and youth, (under twenty-five years of age) are distributed as follows: 



Denomination 



Roman Catholic (including Ruthenian 
Catholic) 

Jewish 

Protestant children and children whose 
parents are not reported as belong- ^ 
ing to any faith (nominally Protes- 
tant) 

*Does not include Cradle or Font Roll (1.225.740) 



In Simday, 

Parochial or 

Congregational 

School 



1,870,000 
87,000 

14,361,900 



Not in Sunday, 

Parochial or 

Congregational 

School 



6,806,000 
1,543,000 

28,529,950 



Total 



8,676,000 
1,630,000 

42,891,850 



Summarizing the columns above we have the following startling facts: 



Denomination 


Number of 
Children 


Number not in 
Religious 
Schools 


Number in 

Religious 

Schools 


Per Cent, not 

in Religious 

Schools 


Catholic 

Jewish 

Protestant and nomi- 
nally Protestant . . 

Totals 

^Includes Cradle or 


8,676,000 
1,630,000 

42,891,850 


6,806,000 
1,543,000 

*28,529,950 


1,870,000 
87,000 

14,361,900 


78.4 
95.2 

66.5 


53,197,850 

Font Ron (1.2S5.740) 


36,878,950 


16,318,900 


69.3 



The one question which arises most clearly from these studies is this: How long can a 
nation endure, 69.3 per cent, of whose children and youth are receiving no systematic 
instruction in the religious and moral sanctions upon which our democratic institu- 
tions rest? And this question becomes acute when we learn how few hours of in- 
struction are available annually for those children who do enroll in religious schools. 



If ''spiritual illiteracy is the forerunner of moral bankruptcy and national decay 
what are the lessons from these statistics? 
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MILLIONS of children in Protestant homes are wholly imtouched by the 
present educational program of the church. 

Two out of every three children imder 25 years of age attend no religious school I 

Train up a child in the way he should go: And even when he is old he 
will not depart from it. — Proverbs 22:6. 
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Protestantism's Weakest Spot 

IF YOU would point to the weakest spot in the 
Protestant church you would put your finger on the 
army of twenty-seven million children and youth in our 
own land who are growing up in spiritual illiteracy and 
sixteen million other American Protestant children whose 
religious instruction is limited to a brief half hour once a 
week, often sandwiched in between a delayed preaching 
service and the American Simday dinner. Let it be 
burned into the minds of our church leaders that a 
church which cannot save its own children can never 
save the world. 



CHART SHOWING REUTION OF SUNDAY SCHOOL ENROLMENT TO TOTAL CHURCH 

MEMBERSHIP FOR EACH NON-PROTESTANT BODY 



LATTER DAY SAINTS 

SHAKERS 
JEVmSH CHURCH 

ROMAN CATHOLIC 

POUSH NATIONAL 
CATHOUC CHURCH 

RUSSIAN CHURCH 
RUMANIAN CHURCH 

BUDDHISTS 
JAPANESE TEMPLES 

SERBIAN CHOItCH 
SYRIAN CHURCH 
BAHAIS 
ARMENIAN 


|g ^ 30 40 '^"CEMT 60 TO 80 90 100 


■■■IHHHIHHI^HHIHHIHHHHr^~~~ 


iiililli 11 


^^■■^■■■^m^ 


^i^i^^BBI^H^II 


|gim^_|^^||gig 


■■■IpHHi 


^"BpH 


■■■■P 


■■■■p 


■■ 


PHH 


HH 


PHl 


■■ 


PM 


ta 


P 


p 


AMANA SOCIETY 




ALBANIAN CHURCH 




BULGARIAN CHURCH 





Sunday School 
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CHART SHOWING RELATION OF SUNDAY SCHOOL ENROLMENT TO TOTAL CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
FOR EACH PROTESTANT BODY REPORTING A MEMBERSHIP OF MORE THAN 25,1 



;h)EE>irETHOPISTS 
UNITED EVAN. CH. 
EVAN^SSN. 
CH.OFGODGLELDSR 
PENT CH NAZARENE 
UNIT BRETH IN CH. 
SALVATION ARMY 
CHURCH OF BRETH. 
MENNONITECH 
SWEDISH MISSION 
METHODIST EPISC 

UNITED PRESBYTN. 
METHODIST PROT. 
SEVEN DAY ADVENT 
RFMD CH. IN U. S. 
PRES. CH. IN U. S. 
PRES. CH IN U. S A. 
RFMD. CH. IN AMER. 
GEN. SYNOD STHN. 
NTN. BAPT. CON. 
CONGREGATION LST 
METHOD. EPiSC. 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
UNTD.SYN SO.LUTH. 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 
CUMBER PRESB. 
INDEPEND.CHS. 
FRIENDS ORTH'DX. 
ADVENT CHRIST'N. 
COL D. METH. tPIS. 
CHRIST. RFMD. CH. 
SOUTH. BAPT. CON. 
GEN. COUNC. LUTH 
UNIVERSAUSTS 
MORAVIAN CHURCH 
AFRICAN M. E. 
GENERAL BAPT. 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
AFRICAN METHODISTS 
HAUGESSYN.LUTH. 
PROTEST. EPISC. 
GEN. EVAN SYNOD 
FREE WILL BAPT. 
JOINT SYN. OF 0. LUTH. 
NATNL BAPTIST 
LUTHERIAN FREE CH. 
SYNOD FOR IOWA LUTH. 

UNITARIANS 
SYKFORNOVCH.LTH. 

UNTD.NOV.CH. LUJJi, 
SYNOOIQAL CON. LUTH. 



(U. S. Religious Census for 1916) 



PERCENT 
50 




t Indicates that Sunday School Enrolment exceeds the Church Memt)ership. 

Sunday School 
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Sunday School Enrolment and Church Membership of Protestant Bodies 

Reporting a Membership of more than 25,000 



From United Statu Rellsioui Ceosiu, 1916 



Denominations 



Methodist Episcopal 

National Baptist Convention 

Southern Baptist Convention 

Methodist Episcopal, South 

Presb. Church in the U. S. A. (North) . . 

Northern B^tist Convention 

Disciples of Christ 

I*rotestant Episcopal 

Congregational 

Sjnioidical Conference (Lutheran) 

^rican Methodist Episcopal 

General Lutheran Council 

General Lutheran Synod 

Presbyterian Church in U. S. (South) . . 

United Brethren in Christ 

Reformed Church in the U. S 

General Evangelical Synod 

Churches of Christ 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion 

Colored Methodist Episcopal 

Methodist P*rotestant 

United Norwegian Church (Lutheran) . . 
Joint Synod of Ohio (Lutheran) ....... 

United Presbyterian 

Reformed Chiu"ch in America, Dutch. . . 

Synod of Iowa (Lutheran) 

Evangelical Association 

Christian Church 

Norwegian Lutheran Church of America 

Church of the Brethren 

Friends (Orthodox) 

United Evangelical Church 

Unitarian 

Seventh Day Adventist 

Cumberland Presbyterian 

Universalist 

United Synod, South (Lutheran) 

Free Will Baptist 

Independent churches 

Christian Reformed Church 

Salvation Army 

Fi-ee Methodist 

Mennonite Church 

General Baptist 

Pentecostal Church of the Nazarene . . 

Advent Christian 

Hauges Synod (Lutheran) 

Swedish Mission Covenant 

Church of God — General Eldership . 

Lutheran Fi"ee Church 

Moravian Church 



Total Church 
Membership 



3,717,785 

2,938,579 

2,708,870 

2,114,479 

1,611,251 

1,232,135 

1,226,028 

1,092,821 

791,274 

777,701 

548,355 

540,642 

370,715 

357,769 

348,828 

344,374 

339,853 

317,937 

257,169 

245,749 

186,908 

176,084 

164,698 

160,726 

144,929 

130,793 

120,756 

118,737 

112,673 

105,102 

92,379 

89,774 

82,515 

79,355 

72,052 

58,566 

56,656 

54,833 

54,393 

38,668 

35,954 

35,291 

34,965 

33,466 

32,259 

30,597 

29,893 

29,164 

28,376 

28,180 

26,373 



Sunday School 
Enrolment 



3,872,264 

1,181,270 

1,665,996 

1,688,559 

1,381,682 

1,028,952 

942,879 

489,036 

654,922 

110,300 

311,051 

307,595 

311,501 

313,165 

402,838 

304,250 

145,377 

167,809 

135,102 

167,880 

177,918 

44,042 

66,773 

156,072 

123,092 

38,120 

172,129 

91,853 

24,313 

111,686 

64,583 

129,453 

19,675 

74,863 

53,431 

33,272 

43,697 

22,421 

39,077 

24,445 

41,295 

58,553 

37,096 

18,545 

40,575 

21,007 

14,011 

30,937 

39,259 

10,285 

14,954 



Sunday School 
Membership Com- 
pared with Church 
Per Cent. 



104.1 
40.2 
61.5 
79.8 
85.7 
83.5 
76.9 
44.7 
82.7 
14.2 
56.7 
56.9 
84.0 
87.5 

115.5 
88.3 
42.8 
52.8 
52.5 
68.3 
95.2 
15.0 
40.5 
97.1 
84.9 
29.1 

142.5 
77.3 
21.6 

106.2 
69.9 

144.1 
23.8 
94.3 
74.1 
56.8 
77.1 

40.8 

71.8 

63.2 

114.8 

165.9 

106.1 

55.4 

125.7 

68.6 

46.9 

106.1 

138.3 

36.5 

56.7 
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Facts Regarding Religious Education 

in the Home 



THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE HOME 

MEASURED in time the home is respon- 
sible for far more of the child's time 
than are all other educational agencies com- 
bined. This will easily appear from the table: 



Time Schedule — By Hours 

TIME APPORTIONMENT— WEEKLY 

Hours in week 168 

Hours in school 25 

Hom^ in church 2 27 

Hom^ under home control 141 

Hours spent in sleep 56 

Hom^ at disposal of home as com- 
pared with 27 at disposal of school 
and church 85 

TIME APPORTIONMENT— ANNUALLY 

Hours in year 8,739 

Hours in school 750 

Hours in church 75 825 

7,911 
Hom^ spent in sleep 2,980 

Horn's at disposal of home as com- 
pared with 826 at disposal of school 
and church 4,931 

ATTENTION OP TEACHER TO EACH CHILD 

40 children to a room, 6 hours a day. 
5 /40 or }/s hour = 7^ minutes daily. 



The average for individual attention is often not 
so much as indicated above, the time being 
used in mass treatment. Most homes could 
give three times this amount. 



nPHE saddest page in the history 
-^ of the Christian church is that 
which records the spiritual neglect 
of childhood in the home. 



FAILURE OF HOME AND 
SCHOOL EDUCATION 

MORE than one-half the crimes dealt with 
in the courts are against property, the 
rest against the person. Thefts, dishonesty, 
imtruthfulness, wilful self-indulgence, lack of 
self-control — these are the qualities of charac- 
ter which find expression in crime. 

Stealing — ^the continuance of a baby's in- 
stinctive practise of taking what it wants. 

Drunkenness, murder, seduction — ^the results of 
self-indulgence and the absence of training in 
self-control. 

Truancy — the expression of hunger for adven- 
ture or of desire to escape monotony of home 
or school. 

Note these causes of crime: 

♦No work ♦Fast women 



♦Need of money 
♦Bad company 
♦Drink 

♦Brutal fathers 
♦Domestic troubles 
♦Bad books and 
cigarettes 



♦Gambling 

♦Bojdsh pranks 

♦Hunger 

♦Lack of home training 

— ^parental n^lect 
Institutional life in 

childhood 



Instruction in stealing by older people 
Cocaine and other drugs. 

* These reflect home failure. 

TYPES OF HOME FAILURE 

IT IS one of the tragic facts that the ultimate 
failure of the child may be in no wise the 
fault of the child, but wholly the fault of the 
home. Note this list of home failures: 

Parental misunderstanding of child 

Fault-finding 

Lack of affection or failure to express it 

Lack of confidential relation with children 

Drunken parents 

Separation of parents 

Loss of parent by death 

Street play and loafing 
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WHAT HAPPENS DURING 
UNOCCUPIED TIME 

DURING one week in one city there were 
arrested 197 children und&r 16 years of 
i^e— 182 boys, 15 girls; of these, 76 were 
Americans; 20 between 8 and 10 years of age; 
63 between 10 and 13 years of age; 114 between 
13 and 16 years of ^e. This week's number 
n:is below the average. 

It is estimated that over 10,000 children are 

arrested in this one American city during the 

year. 

Observe the cost of failure in home education; 

The cost of one year's crime is estimated at not 
less than 16,000,000,000. 

Yet only 11 per cent, of the crimes reported 
are punished. 



the criminals were normal 



Nine-tenths of 
children. 

Nine-tenths of the children brought into court 
are boys. Two-thirds of criminals were home- 
less, or worse, in childhood. 



One-fourth were deprived of a mother's care 
because their mothers had to earn a living. 

Here are some reasons why the school and 
church cannot do the work of the home: 

Lack of time — (See time schedule on opposite 
page.) 

During three months of the year school does 
nothing. 

Lack of experience — One-half the women 
teacherB and one-third the men teachers are 
under twenty-four years of age. 
One-half the teachers have four years' teach- 
ing experience or less; one-fourth, less than 
one year's experience. 

Three-fifths of women and two-fifths of men 
teachers in rural schools have less than high 
school education. 

More than three-fourths of all teachers are 
sons and daughters of small tradesmen and 
farmers whose incomes average less than 
$800 a year. They must work under great 
economic handicaps. 



SUNDAY SCHOOL ENROLMENT 
AND HOURS OF INSTRUCTION 




THE AMERICA OF TOMORROW T 



PROVIDED A 
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Pressing Problems in Religious Education 

A STUD Y of the facts revealed on the foregoing pages should startle the Chris- 
tian church and alarm the democratic state. An army of potential 
^ spiritual illiterates may endanger the life of both church and state. The 
influence of the spiritual life upon the social and economic life of the nation has long 
challenged the attention of our most thoughtful observers and our leading educators. 

This study has not singled out for special attention the problems of religious education 
of Alaska, Hawaii and the West Indies. Neither has it called attention to the special 
problems of Negro religious education, the religious education of non-assimilated 
foreign groups, the religious nurture of children and youth in reformatories and houses 
of detention and many other specialized tasks which confront the student of religious 
education. 

The statistics already presented show: 

That a very large army of children and youth are coming to maturity without a moral 
foundation for citizenship. 

That there is a definite relation between Sunday school enrolment and church mem- 
bership. The graphic representation on page 212 makes this fact very clear. 

That the state is alarmed because of the defects in our educational system and 
that the Smith-Towner Bill represents the program of the nation for self-preserva- 
tion through universal education. 

That the problems of religious education in the home are fundamental and that they 
are, for the most part, unsolved. 

The pages that are to follow will show: 

That the church has given very little time to religious instruction. 

That the church has invested very little money in elementary religious education 
in the home, the local church and the community. 

That the church has not furnished an adequate program nor a competent educational 
leadership. 

A brief discussion of the most pressing problems will indicate the scope, character 
and seriousness of the present emergency in American religious education. 
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is apt to be inefficient and dangerous. Gc 
intentions cannot justify bad practise. 

We must retain our army of consecrated voh 
teer teachers and officers but we must prov 
for them two essential things; 

1. Training — ^A system of training that v 
reach and actually help the average voluntJ 
worker is absolutely basic in any program 
the improvement of religious education throui 
out the rank and file of the churches. 

2. Supervision — Trained teachers need ca 
ful supervision. Untrained teachers must 
much more carefully supervised. It is a sou 
principle that the less training the worker h 
the more direction he needs. 

LEADERSHIP Here is the weakest spot in the educatio 

UNTRAINED, voluntary leadw^ip has program of the church. The church has i 

been both the strength and weakness of provided trained supervisors for its army 

our Sunday schools. Untrained leadership untrained, volunteer workers. 



INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTING 

THE church cannot teach the people unless 
it reaches them. Fifty million unreached 
people means fifty million untaught people. 
Twenty-seven million children and youth not 
in Sunday school, means twenty-seven million 
potential spiritual illiterates. The church must 
find a way to reach the children and to account 
for them systematically from infancy to 
maturity. This involves a program of pro- 
motion and extension. It means an army of 
educational missionaries who combine the spirit 
of the martyr, the pioneer and the scientist. 
The recruiting of new pupils carries with it 
the heavier responsibility of providing adequate 
equipment and leadership. 



INFORMATION CONCERNING ADULT LEADERS 



BOY SCOUTS, CAMP FIRE GIRLS AND GIRL SCOUTS 
(From a recent survey of a typical small city) 



,pTOCHO«e, 



^^^^OFAOUi^^^ 
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The public school has one supervisor to every 
82 teachers; the church school has one super- 
visor to every 2,716 teachers. 

The program of the future should provide for 
highly trained directors of religious education 
in the local church and city, district, state and 
national superintendents and inspectors who 
will supervise, direct and train the army of vol- 
imteer workers. The budget of the church 
must make ample provision for expert super- 
vision. 

Extension in reli^ous education can be made 
no faster than capable leadership can be trained. 
The lack of prophetic vision on the part of de- 
nominational colleges and theological semin- 
aries has brought to us this crisis in the life of 
the church almost without leadership, and with- 
out standards, formulae and accredited prin- 
ciples of procedure. Now that the demand 
has come for trained leadership the work must 
be retarded while leaders are trained. The 
budgets asked for by the various denomina- 
tional boards and interdenominational agencies 
are based not on the needs but on the ability 
of the boards wisely to use the funds with avail- 
able leadership. Money is not needed in this 
field nearly as badly as men and women who 
are prepared to perform skilful service. 

CURRICULUM 

THE child, the teacher and the curriculum 
are the three most important factors in the 
school. That which goes into the curriculiun 
eventually finds expression in conduct. 

The building of the body of conmion matter 
that shall constitute the curriculum of our relig- 
ious schools is one of the two or three most 
pressing problems before the church today. 
Trained experts with ample facilities for re- 
search and experimentation must be provided 
in large numbers for this purpose. 

MORE TIME FOR 
INSTRUCTION 

THE church sch(x>i must be given adequate 
time to do its work. Our survey shows 
that the average Protestant child has only 24 
houn of time provided annually for his relig- 
ious instruction, while the Jewish child has 



335 hours and the Catholic child has 200 
hours. 

More time on Sunday and during the week- 
days should be provided as rapidly as curricula 
and teachers can be prepared. 

Vacation and week-day schools of religion are 
absolutely necessary for the adequate religious 
traming of the American people. 

PARENTAL COOPERATION 

THE training of parents and the coopera- 
tion of the home and the church school 
constitute one of the most important steps in 
the educational program of the church. This 
department is conducting an exhaustive inquiry 
into the various problems of child training and 
religious nurture in the home. Courses of 
study must be constructed which will bring to 
the home material and methods in this much 
neglected field. 

CHURCH RESPONSIBILITY 

THE budget of the church school should be- 
come a part of the budget of the chiirch 
and the church should feel itself actually re- 
sponsible for the educational program offered to 
its children. Adequate building, eqmpment, 
teaching staff and parental support and cooper- 
ation will not be secured until the church re- 
gards its school as one of the chief agencies for 
spiritualizing the life of the community. 

Two diagrams given in this report show con- 
clusively that neither the chim^h nor the home 
has a Sunday school conscience. One chart 
shows that, in a typical city, one-half of the 
children enrolled attend less than half of the ses- 
sions during a Sunday school year. The other 
chart shows that in the same city, the percent- 
age of public school attendance is one hundred 
per cent, greater than the percentage of Sunday 
school attendance. Parents have a public 
school conscience. They would be ashamed to 
raise children who were illiterate, and society 
would ostracize them if they did. But they 
are not ashamed to rear children in spiritual 
illiteracy and society does not stigmatize the 
family whose children cannot speak the lan- 
guage of the spirit. The time has come for a 
great revival which will convict the church 
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of the sin of neglecting the spiritual life of its 
children, and arouse a conscience on the subject 
in the church and the honie. 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

"1~XR0PPING, dropping pennies, hear the 
I J pennies fall," This popular Sunday 
school song suggests the financial program of 
the American Sunday schools. ThirteeD mil- 
lion members of Protestant churches spent last 
year an average of five and two-tenths cents 
each — the price of a lead pencil — for their 
national religious education boards. 

The comparative cost of religious education in 
the local church is too low to secure a dignified 
and efficient program of religious education. 
The program which present-day conditions 
demand of the local church requires equipment 
and trained leadership, and these cost money 
and consume money. But the results more 
than justify the investment. The new educa- 
tional program means a new financial schedule; 
it also means a new spirit in the church and a 
vitalized, spiritualized citizenship. 



Facts and Needs 

Five facts have been presented in the fore- 
going pages, namely: 

1. Unreached millions. 

2. Inadequate amount of time for re- 
ligious training. 

3. Untrained, immature and unsuper- 
vised voluntary teachers and officers. 

4. Inadequate body of curriculum mate- 
rial. 

5. Meagre financial support. 

There are five outstanding needs in ttie 
field of religious education, namely : 

1. A program of Sunday sdiool exten- 
sion. 

2. Ttiepromotionof week-day and vaca- 
ticHi schools of religion. 

3. Close supervision and practical train- 
ing for voluntary workers and training 
schools for professional leaders. 

4. Enriclied courses of study. 

5. A more generous financial support. 



TWO DAYS IN A TYPICAL CITY 

POPULATION 51,000 




WHAT OF THE OTHER FIVE DAYS7 
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HOW SUNDAY SCHOOL PUPILS ATTEND 

ATTENDANCE RECORDS FOR ONE YEAR OF 1420 PUPILS IN A TYPICAL SMALL CITY 
Ptrecntageot Pupil* ^^^^^^2^"^ Pereentago of Attendant* Efflcione» 
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COMPARISON OF ATTENDANCE 

FOR YEAR SEPT. 1, 1918 TO SEPT. 1, 1919 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS PUBLIC SCHOOLS 




(from a RECENT SURVEY OF A TYPICAL SMALL CITY. PUBLIC 
SCHOOL PERCENTAGE BASED ON TOTAL ENROLMENT OF YEAR) 
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Religious Education in America 

Through Denominational and Interdenominational 

Sunday School Boards 

FACTS REVEALED BY THE SURVEY 
!• A Dangerous Situation 

due to the n^lect of the religious training of childhood and youth by the 
American people, 

imperilling the safety of the nation, 

threatening the future of the church and 

seriously impeding the Christianizing of the world. 

2. An Inadequate Organization and Program 

on the part of the religious educational leadership of the church, due to the slow 
awakening of the Christian conscience to this need. This has limited financial 
support to a pitifully small amount in many cases and seriously restricted the 
program which leaders were justified in projecting. 

3. Great Inequalities 

among denominational Sunday school boards in their provision for the religious 
education of the constituencies for which they are responsible. In some cases 
the general organization consists of one officer who is so heavily loaded with mis- 
sionary and other duties that religious education receives but a small fraction 
of his time. Other boards have expanded their staffs, increased specialized 
leadership and field service, especially during the past five years. These inequali- 
ties make necessary some adjustments of budgets in order to enable each board 
to approximate a common standard of efficiency, and at the same time not 
penalize the progressive boards. 

4. The Need of a More Systematic and Effective Cooperation 

between the various religious educational leaderships. This need appears in an 
inability to formulate adequate programs of national scope and a failure to 
secure a coordinated and continuous field promotion and supervision. The 
question needs to be seriously raised as to the service proper for a Sunday school 
board to carry forward independently, and the service which it can best render 
its people by cooperative effort. 
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A Study of Educational Finances 



HOW THE CHURCHES SPEND A 

DOLLAR 

IN A TYPICAL SMALL CITY 

Expended by 19 churches $202,608.00 

Expended by the Sunday schools 7,216.23 

$200,823.23 
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Denominational Responsibility for 

Religious Education 



THE religious education of all the children of 
all the people demands of all the churches 
an adequate denominational organization and 
program. Unless this fundamental need of relig- 
ious education be met, the solution of the 
present situation is hopeless. The following 
proposals should receive most careful con- 
sideration: 

1. Churches must be associated continuously 
in a noble fellowship of service if the great need 
of a great country is to be met. 

The natural and immediate fellowship is be* 
tween churches of like faith and order. If this 
fellowship is loyal to the Head of the church 
it must be a fellowship of service. Facing ne- 
glected childhood and youth, the denominational 
fellowship must add to all other service a 
ministry of education through the churches. 

2. A denominational leadership for religious 
training must be developed adequate for 
America's needs. 



Even as no local church reaches its highest 
efficiency when it shares the time of a pastoral 
leader, no denomination achieves its best in 
religious education by dividing the time of a 
missionary or publishing or evangelistic leader. 
Each denomination needs a separated and 
specialized leadership, competent in educa- 
tional organization. This involves a staff of 
officers, headquarters offices and their equip- 
ment. 

3. Denominational leadership of religious edu- 
cation must face such local tasks as: 

Planting Sunday schools in n^lected areas as 
revealed by a careful survey. 

Winning the attendance and continuous interest 
of pupils, especially through the perilous years 
of adolescence. 

Enlisting and training church school officers 
and teachers, because the severest limitations of 
the school come from the inadequate niunber 
and the inefficiency of its teachers and leaders. 



YOUNG PEOPLE'S SOCIETIES 

MEMBERSHIP, ATTENDANCE AND STEADY WORKERS BY AGE GROUPS 

(FROM A SURVEY OF A TYPICAL SMALL CITY) 
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PARTICIPATION OF MEMBERS OF YOUNG PEOPLE'S SOCIETIES 
IN CHURCH AND CHURCH SCHOOL 
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PARTICrPATION OF MEMBERS OF YOUNG PEOPLE'S SOCIETIES 
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Giving specialized help to workers in the grades, 
since teachers of children, of boys and girls, of 
young people and of adults can only be assisted 
effectively by experts in their specialized field. 

Building and remodeling church school houses, 
for even a good teacher may be defeated by the 
phjrsical conditions which an ignorant or care- 
less church permits. 

Relating evangelism and instruction effectively 
to safeguard the evangelical bases of religious 
education. 

Providing systematic and coordinated mission- 
ary education in order to give every pupil infor- 
mation and the passion and habit of service. 

Supplying social training in attitudes and ser- 
vice as one of the tasks of religious education 
made plain by the war and after. 

Creating opportimities for additional religious 
instruction since one-half hour a week is utterly 
inadequate. The daily vacation Bible school, 
week day religious instruction and other plans 
must be promoted. 

4. Denominational leadership must develop 
a field force reaching all the churches. 

It is not sufficient to have a headquarters force. 
Correspondence and the printed page do a great 
deal but immediate, personal help is necessary. 
Trained and paid workers for limited territory 
must be supplied. Rural and urban work call 
for two t3rpes of leaders if promotion smd sui)er- 
vision are properly to be cared for. 

5. The denomination will issue its own lesson 
course material. 

The material of religious education must grow 
out of the experience of those who teach. Each 
commimion of believers will be impelled to 
express its faith in the material it supplies for 
the training of children and youth. There is 
need of an editorial staff trained in the prin- 
ciples and practise of religious education. 



6. Publicity and popular promotion material 
must be circulated. 

A constituency must be aroused and instructed. 
Interest must be awakened in prospective 
workers. Special' occasions and programs must 
be advertised. 

The service of a specialist who can popularize 
educational appeals is in demand and he must 
be given a fund for printing. Each department 
must circulate free material in promoting its 
work. An adequate budget item must be 
provided for this need. 

7. The staff of workers needs further training 
in order to avoid ruts and compel progress in a 
rapidly developing field. Each denomination 
ought to arrange training conferences, siunmer 
schools for paid workers and professional cor- 
respondence study courses. Financial pro- 
vision must be made for this need. 

8. Young people's needs must be met. 

Because of the tremendously significant period 
of youth, special leadership is needed for young 
peoples' work. During the 'teen years habits 
of Christian life and service are formed or 
largely made impossible. No provision for 
religious education is complete without atten- 
tion to the groups of yoimg people. 

9. A service of research and experimentation 
must be maintained to secure educational 
advance. 

Beyond present attainment and imderstanding 
must go the discoverers and pioneers. Pro- 
gressive denominational leadership will develop 
departments of religious education in colleges 
and universities and provide experiment sta- 
tions. Scientific surveys and wide investiga- 
tions are needed for uncovering needs and 
weaknesses, improving methods and clarifying 
principles. A sufficient budget provision must 
be made for this important work. 



TRAINED leadership and close supervision are the most pressing needs 
of two million volimtary teachers and officers in the American Sunday 
schools. 
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SPECIAL PROMOTION NEEDS 

IN ADDITION to the expense of maintaining 
headquarters offices, general officers, field 
workers, equipment and extension service and 
special young people's work, denominational 
boards must provide for special promotion 
needs. 

An analysis of promotion needs discloses the 
fact that some of the fundamental requisites 
are wholly or largely wanting. Chief of these 
needs are the following: 

Teacher Training 

Daily Vacation Bible Schools 

Week-day Instruction 

Training Schools 

Missionary Education 

Social Training 

Simday Schools for New Americans 

Staff Training 

Promotion 

Publicity 

Research 

Each board must determine its own needs and 
apportion its finances accordingly. But for the 
most part each board will feel the need of a 
direct service of its own or of cooperating in a 
joint service for each of the causes mentioned. 

STAFF DISTRIBUTION 



ws 



EN we analyze the staff of workers, 
the forces are seen to include: 



General Workers — 

General Secretary 
EMucation Secretary 
Sunday School 

Editors 
Grade Specialists 
Teacher Training 
Missionary Educa- 
tion 
Daily Vacation 

Bible Schools 
Week Day Religious 

Instruction 
Social Service Edu- 
cation 
Training Schools 
Sunday School Work 
for New Americans 



N^gro Simday School 
Workers 

Extension Workers 

Rural 

Evangelism 

Simday School Archi- 
tecture 

Parent Training 

Survey Workers 

Music (including Wor- 
ship, Religious Art, 
Pageantry) 

Librarian 

Correspondence Study 
and Staff Training 

Research 

Stenographers 



Field Workers — 

State and District 

Leaders 
City Leaders 
Grade Specialists 
Extension 
School Survey Workers 

Young People's Workers 
General Officers 



Business Branch 
Advisors 

Clerks and Steno- 
graphers 

Part-time Workers 



Field Workers 



The foregoing list of workers has been gathered 
from the experience of many denominational 
boards. No board employs all these workers but 
every board is expanding its work and pushing 
out into new forms of service. Every progres- 
sive board has plans for the enlargement of its 
work of religious education beyond its present 
operations. Boards with small income and 
rudimentary organization must first give at- 
tention to the headquarters office and seciu^ 
a general and specialized leadership. With the 
increase of funds and workers boards must give 
attention to their field force in order to carry 
help to local churches more directly. In many 
instances boards must find a basis of field coop- 
eration to give their people the specific help 
they need. These problems are receiving tb^ 
careful attention of educational leaders. 



COMPARATIVE SUPERVISION OF 
PUBLIC AND SUNDAY SCHOOLS 



SUNDAY SCHOOL 

ONESUPERVISOBFOB 
2716 TEACHERS 



PUBLIC SCHOOL 

ONE SUPERVISOR 
FOR IZ TEACHERS 
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Cooperation in Religions Education 



RELIGIOUS education if it is to be pro- 
. vided through local church efFort for all 
America must be organized and promoted by 
cities, counties and states as a whole as well as 
separately by each denomination. 

The surveys show the needs of the field. For 
every state-wide organization there will ulti- 
mately be needed : 

1. A standard official force, including a general 
secretary; a superintendent of religious educa- 
tion; divisional specialists for w^k with chil- 
dren, youth, adults and general ofBcets; an 
office secretary and additional specialists and 
assistants as each field may need. 

2. Educational field representatives for groups 
of counties. 

3. A WM-king organization for each city and 
county unit, with its own leadership and local 
budget locally raised. 

4. Adequate headquarters space with equip- 
ment for efficient ofBce service. 



5. A modem program of community training 
for religious t^hers and school leaders. 

For the stimulation of state, county and city 
organization, for the equalizing of educational 
opportunities, and for the stimulating of unified 
educational programs there should be a national 
headquarters with a staff of specialists, a 
system of training schools for association 
workers, and provision for stimulating profes- 
sional interest through conventions, reading 
courses and institutes. There must be adequate 
machinery for cooperative community work in 
religious education. The recent reorganization 
of both the Sunday School Council of Evan- 
gelical Denominations and the International 
Sunday School Association prepares the way 
for a period of cooperative work, unprecedented 
in the history of organized Sunday-school work. 
By the terms of the new agreement the State 
and the International Sunday School Associa- 
tions become the agencies through which the 
various denominational Sunday school boards 
carry out their common policies. 
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THREE RESULTS OF A SURVEY OF 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

1. Facts — Such a body of vital, comparable facts as will 
guide in building national, state, and denominational 
programs of religious education. 

2. Tools — Such a body of standardized technique — 
norms, tests, standards — as will provide a new and 
better method of measuring and directing the pro- 
cesses of religious education. 

3. Methods— Standardized methods for guiding local 
churches and communities in surveying conditions, 
building programs, testing results and determining 
budgets. 



CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHERS 

IN A TYPICAL SMALL CITY 
AGE AT WHICH THET BEGAN TEACHING IN CHURCH 
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How Christian Education Builds the 

New Social Order 

THE world is in the midst of a social unrest seldom if ever equalled in the his- 
tory of the human race. Man has failed to preserve the peace of the world. 
Organized governments are being overthrown and untried social theories are 
demanding a hearing and a trial. In the early days of our republic we borrowed 
European educational institutions. We are now in danger of borrowing European 
and oriental theories of society which will overthrow our domestic institutions. 

The crying need of the hour is for social stability. 

''Education is the introduction of control into experience." 

" Religious education is the introduction of control into experience in terms of a great 
religious ideal.'' 

'' Christian education is the introduction of control into experience in terms of Jesus 
Christ. It is the task of Christian education to secure individual and social control 
in terms of the universal mind of Christ, which is the only standard of conduct ' safe 
for democracy.'" 

In undertaking the task of building a program of religious education which will under- 
gird society with those moral and religious sanctions which guarantee the stability 
of the social order, the religious educator will make a comprehensive study of present 
conditions; he will analyze and evaluate existing methods and processes. 

It is such a searching diagnosis which the American Religious Education Survey 
Department has imdertaken. The survey is remedial not merely diagnostic. Upon 
its results it will be possible to build a comprehensive program of religious educa- 
tion. The objects of the survey are: 

1. To secure a definite body of facts upon which to base a program of religious 
education which may be budgetted in terms of men and money. 

2. To establish standards and norms as a basis of measuring religious educational 
methods, processes and institutions. 

3. To establish scientific methods of approach to the problems of moral and religious 
education for the guidance of local leaders, churches and commimities in their 
erection of programs and budgets. 
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EDUCATION OF PARENTS OF CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHERS 

IN A TYPICAL SMALL CITY 

FATHER MOTHER 




EDUCATIONAL TRAINING OF 100 CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
IN A TYPICAL SMALL CITY 





-^ y y 31 GRADUATtO FIIOM 

itjb. / High School 
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4. To lay the foundation for a uniform syst^n of educational statistics and measure- 
ments in the field of moral and religious education. 

5. To interpret and evaluate the data gathered in terms of the standards adopted. 

6. To present results in concrete and graphic form. 

The scope of the survey will be shown by the following classification of schedules 
which have been prepared by this department. 



RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


4. 


Vacation Bible schools 


IN THE LOCAL CHURCH 


5. 


Young Men's Christian Associaticm — 


1. General information 




city work 


2. Buildings and equipment 


6. 


Young Men's Christian Association — 


3. Individual accounting 




rural work 


4. Curriculum 


7. 


Young Womb's Christian Association 


5. Organization and administration 




— city work 


6. Teachers and offica^ 


8. 


Young Women's Christian AssodaticHi 


7. Supervision of teachers Eind officers 




—rural work 


8. finance 


9. 


Boy Scouts 


9. Religious education in the home. 


10. 


Girl Scouts 


10. Cooperation of the Sunday school in the 


11. 


Camp Fire Girls 


religious education of the commimity 


12. 


Woodcraft League 


11. Educational organizations for young 
people 


13. 


Religious education in the public 
schools 


. RFIIGIOUS EDUCATION 
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Community census 


IN THE COMMUNITY 


15. 


Community music 


1. Community organization for religious 


16. 


Community art 


education 


17. 


Commtmity drama and pageantry 


2. Community schoob of rdigious educa- 
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Playgrounds and recreation 


tion 
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Community amusements 


3. Week-day religious schools 
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Juvenile delinquency 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN THE HOME 

1. General schedule for church families 

2. Special schedule for non-church families 

3. Special schedule for selected families 

v. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
IN SPECIAL FIELDS 

1. Alaska 

2. Hawaii 

3. West Indies 

/. RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
OF SPECIAL GROUPS 

1. Indian schools 

2. Juvenile delinquents 

3. State and federal prisons and peniten- 

tiaries 

4. Schools for blind and deaf 

5. Schools for feeble-minded 

6. Orphanages and children's homes imder 

state or municipal support 



7. Ofphan^es and institutions of correction 
under church auspices. 

VI. GENERAL SUPERVISORY AND 
PROMOTION AGENCIES 

1. Denominational Sunday school boards 

2. Interdenominational Sunday school asso- 

ciations 

3. Denominational young people's boards. 

4. Interdenominational young people's 

boards 

5. Independent relipiipus education assodap 

fsons 

This survey is undertaken from the viewpoint 
of the church. The churches are active, cchl- 
structive agencies creating values essential to 
the life of all the people. As community build- 
ers, the churches are seeking through careful 
surveys the facts upon which to base their pro- 
grams of parish and community work. With- 
out basic facts progress is accidental. 
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A Statesmanlike Program of Religious 
Education 



IF THE millions of unchurched people re- 
vealed by the chart on page 208 are to be 
adequately trained in the principles of the 
Christian religion, and if in addition to this 
responsibility this nation'is to furnish a lead^- 
ship which will carry Christianity to the utter- 
most parts of the earth, steps must be taken 
at once to build a statesmanlike program of 
religious education for the American people. 
Such a program would involve the following 
items: 



a. The establishment of research and graduate 
schools in religious education. 

h. The creation of departments of religious 
education in church colleges. 

c. The founding of a system of teacbo'-training 
schools and institutes for the training of the 
volunte^ workers, including community train- 
ing schools which place the federated resources 
of all the churches in a community at the dis- 
posal of each chiirch in the community. 

1. The securing and training of an army of d. The creation of associations for the self- 
religious teachers, both profes^onal and volun- development of both volunteer and professional 
teer. This would mean: workers. 
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2. The creation of a curriculum for all grades 
oS church schools 

3. The establishment of week-day and vaca- 
tion schools of religion. 

4. The fitrengthening and vitalizing of the 
educational program of each local church. 

5. The establishment of parent-training 
courses in the into-est of religious education 
in the home. 

6. The creation of community programs of 
religious education through which the church 



will use music, art, drama and recreation as 
agencies for the spiritualizing of the ideals of 
the whole community. 

7. The creation of a system of organizatioii 
and support which will be adequate to sustain 
a school system involving thousands of teach- 
ers and millions of students and costing billions 
of dollars. 

8. The creation of a system of supervision and 
control which will preserve denominational and 
local autonomy and still secure essential imity 
of program and policy for the entire nation. 



SOME TYPICAL SITUATIONS 
IN CHURCHES AND RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PLANTS 

AS SHOWN BY GRADED SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS 




CHURCH KITCHENS 
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A National Program for Public Education 

The Missionary Spirit in the Public Schools 



THE Smith-Towner Bill now before Con- 
gress, introduced in the House by Congress- 
man Horace Mann Towner of Iowa, and 
known as H. R. 7, and in the Senate 
by Senator Hoke Smith of Georgia, and known 
as S. 1017, establishes a Department of Educa- 
tion with a Secretary in the President's cabinet 
and authorizes the appropriation of $100,000,000 
annually by the federal government to encour- 
age the states in the promotion of education. 

Of the $100,000,000 authorized to be appro- 
priated, $7,500,000 is for the removal of 
illiteracy; $7,500,000 for special work among 
new Americans; $50,000,000 for the partial 
psLyment of teachers' salaries and the promotion 
of public education generally, particularly in 
rural communities; $20,000,000 for the pro- 
motion of ph3rsical education, including health 
and sanitation; and $15,000,000 for the training 
of teachers. 

The bill provides that a state must furnish an 
equal amount for each of the purposes named 
in order to receive its share of these apportion- 
ments. There is a specific provision, "That 
all the educational facilities encouraged by 
the provisions of this act shall be organized, 
supervised and administered exclusively by the 
legally constituted state and local educational 
authorities of the state." All funds allotted to 
a state must be distributed and administered in 
accordance with the laws of the state. Under the 
provisions of the bill, state autonomy and local 
control of education are mostcarefully preserved. 

The establishment of a Department of Educa- 
tion with a Secretary in the President's cabinet 



will give to education the recognition which it 
justly deserves because of its vital relation to 
national welfare. Through such a department 
the federal government could promote educa- 
tion, as it has promoted agriculture and other 
great interests over which it does not have 
control. The importance of public education 
from the national standpoint was recognized 
by our forefathers at the very beginning of our 
government. An ordinance of 1787 declares 
that "Religion, morality and knowledge being 
necessary to free government and the happiness 
of mankind, schools and the means of education 
shall forever be encouraged." 

It must be conceded by all that the security 
and perpetuity of a government of the people 
is dependent upon an enlightened citizenship. 
If we are to develop a civilization which shall 
stand the severe tests of the coming years, the 
right kind of education must be promoted 
throughout the entire nation. To give the 
greatest impetus to a movement for universal 
education of the right sort, there must be the 
stimulating influence of a national purpose. 

A question of such transcendmg importance, so 
vitally related to the security and prosperity of 
our country, cannot be disregarded by the 
national government and left entirely to the 
states and local communities. National ideals 
cannot be realized by states and communities 
unaided by national encouragement and sup- 
port. There must be the unifying influence of 
a national incentive that education may accom- 
plish the greatest good and make the largest 
contribution to national welfare. 



PIE Christian college is dependent upon : (1) The Christian home. (2) The 
school in the local church. (3) The Christian community. To neglect 
these three agencies is to imperil the future of the Christian church and to 
jeopardize the cause of righteousness within our democracy. 
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The national government through its Depart- 
ment of Education will exercise no autocratic 
power in the realization of this end. It will 
stimulate and encourage, but it can never 
dictate. It will make a thorough investigation 
of all educational questions, and a compara- 
tive study of the educational systems of all 
the states. It will then suggest certain educa- 
tional standards, based upon this broader 
knowledge, which should be attained in all the 
states in order to preserve our free institutions 
and make possible the realization of our highest 
national ideals. 

The secretary of education, because of his 
high official position, will always have a hearing. 
What his department proposes will receive the 
consideration of the President, of congress, 
and of the people of the country. Through 
national promotion and stimulation, standards 
will be raised in all states. The day will be 
hastened when it can no longer be said that 
millions of American citizens cannot read the 
Constitution, nor even their ballots — ^a condi- 
tion which humbles our national pride and is 
fraught with the gravest danger. 

Public education is one of the most vital ques- 
tions before the American people today. Our 
public school systems are in danger of breaking 
dpwn from lack of adequate support. A 
hundred million dollars is not a large sum for 
the government to appropriate to assist the 
states in preserving and developing our free 
school systems, which have been properly called 
the palladium of our liberties. The real 
question is not whether our government can 
afford to spend this amount, but whether it 
can afford not to spend it. 



The perpetuity and prosperity of our nation 
demand that it give all possible encouragement 
and assistance to the states in the development 
through education of a citizenship physically 
and intellectually sound, imbued with the 
spirit and ideals of true Americanism. Thus 
only can our republic be made safe, efficient 
and enduring. 

THREE WAYS OF 

TEACHING RELIGION 

TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 

THERE are but three ways to give the 
American people a religious education. 
First, by teaching religion in the public schools. 
Second, by withdrawing our children from the 
public schools and establishing parochial schools 
where religious and secular subjects may be 
taught under the auspices of the church. 
Third, by teaching religion in our homes and 
in our churches. This would require the 
building of a system of religious schools paral- 
leling and cooperating with the public schools. 

The first of these three methods violates our 
principles of the separation of the church and 
state. The second would destroy the public 
school system and at the end disrupt our 
American democracy. The .third is the only 
method consistent with the fundamental princi- 
ples of the American government. 

It is clear that the price which we must pay 
for our religious liberty is whatever price it 
may cost to build a system of religious schools 
which will parallel the public schools and be 
equally efficient. The building of such a sys- 
tem of religious schools is one of the most 
important tasks of the church. 



Hogs and Corn vs. Boys and Girls 

THE man who stimulates a national interest in hogs and com has a seat 
in the President's cabinet as secretary of the Department of Agriculture. 
Why should not this nation place in the President's cabinet a man who would 
stimulate a national interest in the education of boys and girls, and who would 
be known as secretary of the Department of Eiducation? 
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THE FOUR PILLARS OF 

DEMOCRACY 



THE CHRISTIAN HOME 



cc 



The hand that rocks the cradle is the hand that 
rules the world." 



THE CHRISTIAN COMMUNITY 

"By cooperative effort we build here a holy city." 

THE SCHOOL IN THE LOCAL CHURCH 

"The task of the school in the local church is to present 
Jesus Christ as the Lord and Master of all human 
relationships." 

THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 

"In the last analysis the destiny of any nation is 
determined by the schoolmasters of that nation." 



To neglect these four institutions is to weaken the 
church, to tear down all Christian colleges, to rob home 
and foreign mission boards of both funds and leadership, 
and to overthrow democratic institutions by destroying 
the spiritual and moral sanctions which are absolutely 
essential to stable and righteous government. 
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Hofmann's "Christ Among the Doctors" 




THINK of the boy Jesus in the midst of 
the doctors in the temple at Jerusalem. 
What spiritual insight! Suppose the 
spiritual leaders at Nazareth had taken the 
attitude toward him that the Protestant 
churches of America are taking toward the 
27,000,000 American children and youth 
who are today unreached by the educational 
agencies of the church! 
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The Spiritual Neglect of Childhood 



THE chart at the bottom of this page should 
be studied in connection with the budget 
statement on pages 306 and 307. The hatched 
bars represent the askings of the various 
denominational boards of education for institu- 
tions of higher learning; the black bars repre- 
sent the askings of the same religious bodies for 
denominational supervision of religious educa- 
tkm in the home, and the local church. 

Last year thirteen million members of twenty 
religious bodies spoit five and three-tenths 
ceaXs a membo* for their Sunday school and 
jroung people's boards; this year they are asking 
for twenty cents a member. 

To three out of every five Protestant children 
the Protestant churches say: "We are ex- 



ceedingly regretful but we have no funds to 
guarantee you a religious education. May be 
when you are old we can spend a little money 
in adult evangelistic campaigns to rescue you 
from lives of sin, but don't ask us now for 
money to keep you pure." To the other two 
children the church says: "We are able to 
o£fer you twenty-four hours of religious instruc- 
tion annually in schools usually taught by 
immature, untrained and unsupervised volun- 
tary teachers. Do the best you can, children, on 
half a dollar a year for spiritual nurture, and 
if you ever do go to a Christian college we 
will spend much more upon your training." 
To which a righteous judge will reply: " Inas- 
much as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these my little ones ye did it not unto me." 
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AMERICAN HOSPITALS AND HOMES 




HOSPITALS AND HOMES 

ICKNESS is a costly item in every budget, household or national. It creates 
human disability and inefficiency, economic waste and loss. Hospitals 
promote health and wealth and conserve the himian forces of production. 

The entire hospital provision in the United States is utterly inadequate to care for 
the daily national sick-list. Protestant church hospitals alone turn away 1,000 appli- 
cants a day — 365,000 a year — for lack of room. Only church hospitals supply the 
therapeutic atmosphere of Christian faith and loving service so essential to recovery. 

It is Christian teaching that all healing is divine healing. Christ was the first to 
establish free clinics. He included physical healing in his life program and declared 
that the ministry to the bodies of men was one of the chief credentials of his divine 
mission. 

At least forty-three Christian hospital institutions are needed to meet pressing needs. 
First-class rural clinics will teach health and promote better standards of living. 

The church's lack of provision for the conservation and training of child-life is turn- 
ing merely dependent and defective children into delinquents. 

The American Hospitals and Homes Survey Department of the Interchurch World 
Movement comprises in its survey all evangelical church institutions in the United 
States, so far as they can be discovered. It includes general and special hospitals; 
homes for the aged, for retired ministers, for returned and retired missionaries; 
homes for orphans and homes for missionaries' childreft. 

• 

Sufficient data has been gathered from questionnaires returned by more than two 
hundred hospitals and homes of the various denominations to constitute a basis of 
fact from which all conclusions are drawn. 

The need referred to in terms of Protestant membership or constituency is used only 
as a basis of estimate and comparison. It is not intended to convey the impression 
that these institutions are to be provided to care for Protestants exclusively. 

It is assumed that, all other things being equal, Protestants prefer their own church 
institutions in times of need. 

The ideal advocated is that appeals based on neither race nor money nor creed, 
but on need alone, shall open the doors of these houses of mercy. 
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HOSPITALS, HOMES FOR THE AGED AND 
HOMES FOR CHILDREN 

in the United States Under Denominational Control 

By States and Denominations 
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HOSPITALS 



IN THIS age of semi-awakened social consciousness there is a tendency to 
relegate to civic and philanthropic agencies the amelioration of human suffering. 
In so doing the church is shirking one of its greatest responsibilities and neglect- 
ing one of its largest fields of truest and completest Christian service. Alleviating 
suffering is primarily a Christian responsibility, a service to the sick and needy to 
which Christ devoted a large part of his ministry. 

The story of the Good Sanaaritan remains today the best example of Christian duty 
well performed. If every Christian were a Good Samaritan how much less suffering 
there would be in this world! 

Some denominations have made valiant efforts to meet the need in particular locali- 
ties but have not reached the point where a systematic plan has been developed 
for the establishment of institutions in all localities where the need is great. There 
should, therefore, be closer cooperation between the denominations to prevent 
merely sporadic efforts on the part of local bodies which result in the misplacement or 
duplication of institutions. 



The Charter of Christian Charity 

''And heal the sick that are therein and say unto them the kingdom of God 
is come nigh unto them." — Luke 10:9. 

Church Hospital Service: Four hundred Houses of the Good Samaritan are 
carrying out the Master's command and ministering to all for whom they 
can make room. 

They restore health and strength to the sick and afflicted. 

They minister to the souls as well ; give hope to the despairing and courage 
to the faltering. 

They foster Americanization. In 1919 one metropolitan church hospital 
treated forty-three different nationalities. Two out of every three patients 
were foreigners. 

They give $10,000,000 yearly in free service. 

They can serve only 43 per cent, of the Protestant church membership. 

They are forced to turn away 1,000 sick and suffering human h^ngs daily, 
for lack of room ! 
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The principles of supply and demand should be closely adhered to in the establish- 
ment of new institutions. The neediest localities should be supplied first. Provision 
of hrjspital facilities should always be made with special regard to their accessibility 
in emergency cases. 

The standards of service in church hospitals are not on the whole as high as they 
should be. The entire personnel of these institutions should be devoted Christians, 
working? harmoniously t^jgether to the common end of upbuilding the souls and bodies 
of all who come under their care. 

'J'he rnedir:al hUiff.-: hhould be .such as to invite the confidence of those requiring the 
mwt exji^ffi. medi^-^il and surgical treatment. 

f ,'hun:}i h'^;piUiJ;-: h}jould he furnished with adequate facilities to render the highest 
gmde of ^*rw\rM\ 'tofjivulUition nx)ms, better laboratories, improved operating and 
VA*rw\i'A* nM^arr. arjd airjpUr ?-:uppli<,*s. 

Hou^sinp: a/jd v/of kjfj;/ ^onditJons for all employees should be greatly improved so 
tlwt ihi^' ii/jporUxfjl workcfrn will be able, willing and even eager to render faithful 
«erviw. 
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NEED FOR CHURCH 
HOSPITALS 

PHILANTHROPIC individuals and organ- 
izations, states, counties and cities have 
accepted the larger share of the responsibility, 
but have never yet made adequate provision 
for the care of all their sick. In New York 
City there are forty-five non-municipal hospi- 
tals caring for one million patients annually. 
They are always crowded and compelled to re- 
fuse urgent cases simply from lack of accommo- 



large hospital centers. Their services for the 
clinic are to be well advertised People afflicted 
with organic diseases and congenital troubles 
will be encouraged to attend. In this way we 
hope to furnish medical and surgical treatment 
to our entire country constituency. It is doubt- 
ful whether as many as 200,000 country people 
now receive such treatment in one year, whereas 
hundreds of thousands actually need instruc- 
tion in health problems and many of them 
should have medical and surgical care. 



PROTESTANT AND NOMINALLY PROTESTANT POPULATION OF U. S. 




82,464,446 



PROTESTANT CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 




24,364,316 

CATHOLIC CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 




17,549,324 

JEWISH POPULATION 



COMPARATIVE SCALE 

OF CHURCH HOSPITAL SERVICE IN 
THE UNITED STATES 




3,600,000 



dations. One thousand per day are turned 
away from Protestant church hospitals in the 
United States. 

THE CHIEF REASON 

CIVIC institutions do not provide either a 
Christian atmosphere or religious teach- 
ing. Those who in days of health have lived 
under Christian influences should be given 
similar advantages in time of sickness. 

RURAL CLINICS 

WE FIND that the country people are 
in great need of hygienic instruction 
and require better provision for their needs. 
We plan the establishment of free clinics in 
rural districts far removed from large centers; 
each clinic to last a week at one period, with 
perhaps two or three such periods a year. 

To these clinics we hope to bring the greatest 
surgeons and physicians to be obtained in our 



The shaded portions of the accompanying graph 
indicate the provision of church hospital service 
in relation to church membership and constit- 
uency on the basis of one hospital bed for 
every four hundred of the population. 

The Roman Catholic Church has hospital bed 
capacity for every one of its 17,549,324 mem- 
b«*8hip and for an additional 6 per cent, of 
the total non-Catholic population of the United 
States. 

On the same basis the Protestant churches pro- 
vide hospital beds for only 43 per cent, of their 
membership. 

HOMES FOR INCURABLES 

WHAT shall we do for our incurables? 
Medical examinations before admission 
to hospitals and homes are very rigid and are 
becoming more so. The managers of hospitals 
are fearful of being burdened with hopeless 
cases. The most desperately sick and injured 
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are received without question if their cases are 
diagnosed by the attending physician as prob- 
ably curable. Eternal vigilance in this respect 
must be exercised lest our hospitals and homes 
be filled with incurables to the exclusion of 
others who can be benefitted and cured by 
scientific treatment. 

One of the most indescribably distressing of in- 
curable maladies is cancer. The American 
Society for the Control of Cancer is authority 
for the statement that "cancer is of greater 
frequency at ages over forty than tuberculosis, 
pneumonia or typhoid fever. One woman in 
eight and one man in foiuteen over forty years 
of age dies of cancer." 

The Roman Catholic and the Protestant Epis- 
copal churches, recognizing their responsibility, 
for which they should be commended, have 
established several hospitals and homes for 
inciu^bles in various sections of the country. 
These are, however, inadequate to meet any- 
thing like the great need of incurably-suffering 
humanity. The various states and the federal 
government, while awakened to the need of 
proper care for tubercular cases, have not thus 
far put forward any definite plan or effort 
whereby relief and care may be had for ab- 
solutely includable cases of cancer and other 
kindred diseases. 

Protestantism as a whole has done very little 
to ameliorate the condition of these many hope- 
less sufferers. With such a large number of 
men and women sick imto death and seeking 
a place of Christian refuge, care and comfort 
in their last da3rs and unable to find it, can the 
Christian church withhold its hand ? The fail- 
ure to provide such humane and Christian insti- 
tutions must not continue. Untold suffering 
is the lot of these unfortunates to whom almost 
every door of hope is closed, and added grief 
is the portion of the relatives and friends who 
must bear the burden and who cannot give the 
care necessary or provide a place where their 
loved ones may spend their last days in even 
moderate comfort. 

The recent survey has shown a woeful lack of 
homes for incurables. The challenge comes to 
the church to provide more and larger homes 
where many who have lost faith in God and 



man because of their sufferings may realize 
that they have not been entirely forgotten, but 
that the people of God have prepared a home 
for them where their last days on earth may be 
passed in comparative peace and comfort. 

PROGRAM FOR CHURCH 
HOSPITALS 

ANYTHING like an adequate hospital pro- 
^ gram for the evangelical churches of 
America must include greater efficiency and an 
increased capacity in all existing institutions. 
New hospitals must be established in needy and 
populous centers. 

Tubercular hospitals should be founded in loca- 
tions favorable to scientific and natural restora- 
tion. Similarly, hospital homes for the aged, 
infirm, and for incurables await establishment. 

More Christian nurses and executives must be 
trained; more clinics and better surgical care 
for children provided, and more sanitaria for 
special ministries supported. 

Interchurch investigators are busy throughout 
the United States discovering the best methods 
by which this program can be made effective. 
The program includes specialized, centralized 
and standardized hospitals. Special care should 
be taken to avoid overlapping and duplication. 

DUTY NEGLECTED 

THE survey being conducted by the Ameri- 
can Hospitals and Homes Department 
has fully confirmed the judgment that denom- 
inational bodies are not doing all they might 
do and ought to do in this particular field of 
Christian philanthropy. 

The question is not altogether as to an adequate 
supply of hospitals, although it could be shown 
that few communities are sufficiently equipped. 
Neither is the question wholly one as to the 
efficiency of public or semi-public institutions 
as compared with those controlled by denom- 
inational agencies. 

The latter may and should always equal or 
surpass the former. 

The real question is: can the Christian church 
afford to leave entirely to city, state and 
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community governments the care of the sick, 
afflicted and homeless? 

OPPORTUNITY OFFERED 

TO GIVE an affirmative answer would be 
not only to deny the obvious implications 
of the Master's teachings but also to neglect 
one of the best means of grace and power, the 
church'^s privilege of exercising one of its most 
glorious functions. A broken limb may be 
cared for quite as well in a city hospital as in a 
church institution, but the denomination which 
leaves work of this nature to the city will in 
time find itself growing indifferent to the great 
needs of humanity and will also find that the 
world will become indifferent to the call of the 
church. 

Can it be that one reason why the American 
churches are not more missionary in spirit and 
in action is that they have neglected to care for 
their own who have been in need? 

Some leading denominations do no work of this 
nature. Others conduct large enterprises. There 
are a number of states in which there is not 
a single denominational children's hospital. 
In no state is there an adequate number of 
these institutions. 

• 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

THE American Hospitals and Homes Sur- 
vey Department, therefore, recommends 
the following program: 

1. The establishment, under church control, 
of at least one general hospital for white people 
in each of the following states : 



Alabama 
Kentucky 
♦Maine 

New Hampshire 
North Carolina 
New Mexico 



♦Nevada 

Oklahoma 

Or^on 
♦Rhode Island 

Utah 

West Virginia 



"^states without institutions of this character. 

Total estimated amount needed to inaugurate 
these hospitals, $4,000,000. 

2. The establishment, under church control, 
of at least one general hospital for Negro peo- 
ple in each of the following states: 



♦Alabama 

Florida 
♦Georgia 
♦Kentucky 

Louisiana 
♦Mississippi 



♦Missouri 
♦North Carolina 
♦South Carolina 
Tennessee 
♦Texas 
♦Virginia 



♦States without institutions of this character. 

Total estimated amoimt needed to inaugurate 
these hospitals, $3,100,000. 

3. The establishment of a tuberculosis sanita- 
rium in Arizona. For this the sum of $1,000,000 
is needed. 

4. The establishment, under church control, 
of at least four hospitals for incurables in the 
following states: 

Massachusetts Ohio 

Missouri Virginia 

For these at least $6,000,000 will be required. 

5. The establishment, imder church control, 
of three children's hospitals, especially for 
orthopedic work. 

It is suggested that they be located, one in 
Minneapolis-St. Paul; one in Texas and one in 
New York City. 

At least $3,000,000 will be needed for these 
institutions. 

Denominational institutions of this character 
do not now exist. 

6. The establishment, under church control, 
of eleven training schools for executives for 
denominational hospitals in — 

District of Columbia New York 
Georgia Ohio 

Illinois Tennessee 

Massachusetts Tennessee (Negro) 

Minnesota Washington 

Missouri (Kansas City) 

At least $1,100,000 will be needed for this work. 
This is a relatively small amount, due to the 
fact that they can be conducted in connection 
with large general institutions. 



BLESSED is he that considereth the 
poor: Jehovah will deliver him in the 
day of evil. — Psalm 41:10, 
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HOMES FOR CHILDREN 

TODAY, more than ever before, the world is living and working for the future. 
Every step made in the progress of science is carefully recorded and conserved 
for more ultimate purposes. 

Governmental bodies, business interests and individuals tax their powers of foresight 
in an attempt to anticipate the conditions and needs of the future and evolve plans 
to meet them. 

Material forces are continually striving to crowd out the spiritual element in human 
affairs. 

It is therefore more necessary today than ever before that the spiritual forces be 
conserved and directed into the appropriate channels for saving future generations 
from a purely materialistic civilization. 

Our efforts should be centered in the conservation and consecration of child life to 
Christian ideals and Christian service. 

Christian nurture is conceded by all classes and creeds to be an essential element in the 
proper development of the child. 

Normal parent-love covets for its offspring those elements of training which will 
tend to develop the higher ideals and fit the child for a worthy and useful place in its 
later associations. 

Is there is anything more tragic than a child who through the hazards of life has lost the 
guidance of parental love and is thrown on the mercy of a busy and selfish world? 

There are thousands of such helpless, innocent ones emerging yearly from the wreck- 
age of homes only to have thrust upon them a lot which chance or circumstance may 
award. The majority enters an environment which is entirely lacking in the great 



Church Responsibility. "But Jesus called them unto him and said, Suffer 
little children to come unto me and forbid them not for of such is the King- 
dom of God.''— Luke 18:16. 

Church Fulfilment. For every homeless and destitute child received by the 
church into its homes ten are turned away. No Room ! 
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essential to the proper unfolding of child life — ^love! Such an atmosphere is not 
conducive to the development of the religious nature, but tends to an accentuated 
development in the direction of morbidity, perversity, and unsocial conduct. 

Dependent and defective children are thus being turned into delinquents, simply 
through our indifference and neglect. Neglected souls and bodies mean otherwise 
preventable human suffering, social deterioration and economic loss. 



LOST, STRAYED AND STOLEN 

OUR survey investigators find that hun- 
dreds of young lives have been wasted 
through neglect and disease. Thousands of 
our Protestant children are caught up yearly 
by the Roman Catholic Church and we lose 
them forever. 

A staff officer of the American Hospitals and 
Homes Department recently visited the nursery 
and children's hospital in a city of five hun- 
dred thousand. Entering a ward he saw twenty 
helpless little children (imder six years of age) 
without caretaker or nurse. They were imcared 
for and conditions were most insanitary. The 
children scrambled towards him and clung to 
him, until with difficulty he released himself 
from them. And when he finally closed the 
door against the saddest scene of his life he 
foimd it impossible to shut out its memory. 

This institution receives many children through 
the local juvenile court. They are retiuned to 
the city authorities when they are six years old. 
Then they are almost invariably tiuiied over 
to the Roman Catholics (though the Roman 
Catholics do not support the institution). The 



matron told an investigator that "recently the 
Roman Catholic priest raised quite a storm be- 
cause one of the children, reaching six, was 
placed in a Protestant home before he knew 
it was being given out." 

The Interchiu-ch World Movement should make 
such conditions impossible. 

Preventive philanthropy should be recognized 
as of greater necessity then remedial effort. 

As long as mifortunate and bereaved children 
are found, and forsaken babies continue to 
arrive on doorsteps, in hallways, in hospitals, in 
court-rooms and other places, we must save 
their lives and provide a place for them. In- 
human parents would often destroy their babies 
did they not know that some institution would 
care for them. 

The crux of the problem is to siuround these 
helpless and orphaned children with a truly 
homelike atmosphere where faith, hope and 
love inspire every act. 

Turn not away thy face from any poor man, 
and the face of God shall not be tiuned away 
from thee. — Tohit U:7. 



COMPARATIVE SCALE 

CAPACITY OF CATHOLIC AND PROTESTANT ORPHANAGES 



CATHOLIC CHURCH 




The black lines indicate present capacity. 
The red shading indicates that required to care for all applicants from church constituency. 

ALL PROTESTANT CHURCHES 
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CHURCH HOMES FOR 
CHILDREN 

THE responsibility for seeking and bringing 
these little lambs into the fold is laid upon 
the church by the Good Shepherd who charges 
us with the duty — "watch my flock," "feed my 
lambs." 

There are a few child-placing societies under the 
auspices of the churches in the United States 
which are faithfully performing this sacred 
duty. Himdreds of homeless orphans are 
placed in Christian homes where they soon 
occupy a place as one of the family. 

NOT IDEAL BUT NECESSARY 

THERE are today about four hundred Pro- 
testant church homes for children. They 
are not up to the standard of a private Christian 
home. 

Institutional homes do not fiunish an altogether 
ideal method of caring for abandoned and des- 
titute children but conditions have proved their 
necessity. Many of them have the taint of 
institutionalism about them which militates 
against a high-grade of service. 

On the other hand there are many homes on a 
higher plane of standardization which carry 
out a systematic course of training in the various 
arts and trades in which the children show 
special aptitudes, and are not lacking in a 
Christian, homelike and sympathetic atmos- 
phere. 

While the standards of education and the assur- 
ance of Christian training are, generally speak- 
ing, higher in church homes than in the average 
family, educational facilities in the former 
should be extended through close cooperation 
with denominational schools, with the well- 
defined idea of training as many children as 
possible for the Christian ministry and for the 
mission field. Many of our leading ministers, 
missionaries and evangelists of today are the 
product of church orphanages. 

BANE OR BLESSING? 

CONSTANT stream of young life is flow- 



A 



ing into these houses of mercy. Another 
stream is flowing out into the world to become 



a blessing or a bane to the coming geno^tion. 
Upon our child life today rests the fate of our 
church and nation of tomorrow. For every 
one received into these homes ten are left with- 
out care. What becomes of them? To neglect 
these children is to cause social deterioration, 
the decay of church and nation, and to lose 
precious opportunities for the conservation of 
child life and its consecration to high and use- 
ful purposes. 

MISSIONARIES' CHILDREN 

SOME objections have been offered to homes 
for missionaries' children, but the fact of 
their f oimdation and continuance is a significant 
argument in their favor. 

Our missionaries are out on foreign fields; they 
have reared their children in conformity with 
Christian principles and constraint. They de- 
sire these influences continued. Hence, special 
homes are urgently needed in college towns, 
where their children may be maintained at a 
moderate cost under the best care while they 
continue their education. 

It has been conclusively demonstrated that 
missionaries' children are bett^ cared for, on 
the average, in homes specially maintained for 
this purpose than in private homes. 

THE CHURCH'S CHANCE 

CHURCH homes give to children from 
broken families a care which cannot be as- 
sured in the ordinary private family. They give 
temporary care to another group whose parents, 
one or both, will want them later. Oiu- church 
homes are often used by juvenile courts as safe 
places of detention for children. Child-place- 
ment in suitable homes is desirable, but does not 
provide for all, since many are not placeable. 
Besides, too many families, particularly in the 
country, want the bojrs or girls merely as ser- 
vants and often work them too hard. We all 
remember the story of Riley's " Little Orphant 
Annie." 

EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES 

THE standards of education and Christian 
training in children's church homes are 
higher than the average family provides. Such 
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JCSUS Said: 

"LHtl* Childran Com*—" 




PROTESTANT CHURCH 
CHILDREN'S HOMES 

turn away TEN for •vary ohlld 

Vntat If YOUR ohlM mat 



What will you do 
with me? 




I SHALL BE EITHER HOMELESS 

OR IN A CHILDREN'S HOME 

Just which, dapandt on your 

Christian banavolanca. 



homes afford an opportunity for temporary 
training and become a stepping-stone to a per- 
manent family connection. Some defective 
children, physically or morally weak, need in- 
stitutional life and are made stronger thereby. 
Lastly, the demand shows the need. Our re- 
ports show that managers of homes are being 
constantly urged to care for more children. 
Last year one home in Richmond, Virginia, re- 
jected 750; one Ohio home rejected 500; one 
Long Island home rejected 110; all because 
they had no more room. 

A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 

THE survey has brought out the fact that 
all existing church homes for children need 
financial support to carry out their programs of 
improvement and ^panMon. The large major- 
ity has not the means to carry out the improve- 
ments which are admittedly urgent. 
All homes should be, in a measure, receiving 
stations for all applicants, transferring them 



to the proper homes indicated by their condi- 
tion or needs. 

The majority of homes need to make extensive 
improvements in plant, in equipment and in 
institutional programs. 

Infonnation through printed matter and from 
specialists on architecture, organization, best 
methods, etc., should be furnished to these 
institutions upon application. 

Children's homes should afford the best pos- 
sible conditions for the health, growth, happi- 
ness and moral development of their occupants. 

There is urgent need for the establishment of at 
least three homes for colored children to be 
cared for by denominational boards in the states 
of northeastern South Carolina, Louisiana and 
Alabama. A total of $450,000 will be needed 
for this purpose. 

These needs should tie met so that each institu- 
tion may render the largest possible service to 
the largest possible number. 
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HOMES FOR THE AGED 

OLD age is inevitable to rich and poor alike. Care for old age i 
even though riches accompany it. Many ^ed people, witii means to pay 
for attention, prefer the independence and the social life of a public hfxoR 
to the isolation of a solitary residence or a boarding house. 

The partly dependent and the wholly indigent aged must be provided for, and it 
Khould be the duty and pleasure of the church to supply the loving care necessary 
to a huppy old age after years of useful citizenship. 

.luHUH wiid : " C 'ome unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden and I will s^ve 
you rust." We believe that Christ will give spiritual rest to all who trust in him. 
Mut what shall we say of that large number of men and women who bravely fought 
tlie battle of life but have not been able to make suitable provision for the temporal 
ntH-dH of their old age? They need rest of body and soul, and these depend in part 
u[Km f()(Hl, clothing and shelter. 

Much lum btHiU <lone by civic and philanthropic agencies to make provision for these 
things. All of these organizations are to be greatly conunended for seeing the need 
and nuH'ting the wants of so many destitute aged people. But even this service is 
(.(H) inwigrt' for existing needs and in some cases does not supply that for which man 
lumKi'ra most. ( 'hriat said : " Man doth not live by bread alone." This is particularly 
\xw of the tigotl. In addition to food, shelter and clothing, they crave for fellowship, 
for lovo und for (.lod. They need an atmosphere of warm Christian fellowship that 
Hhnll nutke Die evening of life peaceful and glad. 

Thoro luv twitty some three hundred Protestant church htmies for the aged to \ducb 
thwo luunelws unfortunates may retire to spend the ronaining days of their lives 
tn ctunfort, sumwndiHl by the (Christian atmosphere to which they have been accus- 
tonwd in their tla,\*s vS health and strength. Who would deny this right to a single one 
of th«» wirthj" pilgrims? No one! Yet. for evCT>- one recdved into tiiese homes, 
, tyr* ^ tuTOwl nwHv fw Iftck «f rtM>m. Nothing is more saddening to the hearts of our 
tttiUitiuiuil leaders than this necessity of turning away these needy ones. Theirs 
i hiinien <i atwrow. Ours is a burden i»f responsibilit>-. 




,ST me not off in the tinir of old age; Forsake me oot \^en 
stxtogth faUcth. Psaim 71S. 
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"OVER THE HILLS" 
TO THE POOR HOUSE 

or to this 
PROTESTANT OLD FOLKS HOME 




Our Hornet for the Aged reject as 

many a* they receive 

WHY7 

NOT ENOUGH ROOM OR MONEY 



WHY A CHURCH HOME 

FOR OLD FOLKS 

? 

1. Many old church people are In 
the POOR HOUSE. 

2. Many are suffering in POVERTY 
and LONELINESS. 

3. Many have given a life of service 
to the church. 

4. Each home repeats Christ's in- 
vitation : 

"Come unto me all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden and I will 
give you rest." 



OUR DUTY A PRIVILEGE 

IT IS our privilege to supply that material 
aid to these homes which shall mean more 
room, better facilities and increased happiness. 
We firmly believe that this is the duty of the 
church, but may we not lift this above a sense 
of duty Eind think of it and approach it as our 
God-given privilege? Some of us can testify 
that many of these old people have made great 
contributions to our thinking and living. They 
have brought us to the deep wells of life from 
which ihey have drawn the refreshing wat^ for 
Aeir souls. 

AGED MARRIED COUPLES 
T '\ THILE we are setting ourselves to solve 
VV the problem of improving and enlarg- 
ing Uie existing homes there is great need for 
many new ones in different parts of our land. 
There are several states in which no homes for 
the aged exist and where the need is pressing. 

It is a great satiBfaction to us and to many 
needy aged couples to know tiiat provision has 



be^i made on the part of a few of our homes 
wh^eby man and wife may live together and so 
continue to the end that most sacred relation- 
ship of life. In keeping with our ideals to 
make all insUtutiona approach the home idea 
as nearly as possible we trust that opportu- 
nities will be greatly multiplied for man and 
wife to live tc^ieth^ in their latter dajrs. 

RETURNED MISSIONARIES 

MISSIONARIES and their wives give up 
their homes to labor among alien peo- 
ples in foreign countries. Many of these upon 
return to their native land find their near rela- 
tives scattered and quite often suffer discom- 
fort and financial embarrassm^t. We shall 
not have done our full duty to these devoted 
men and women until a home for their tempor- 
ary residence, while on furlough, has been pro- 
vided and its permanency assured. 



H" 



B THAT hath pity on the poor Icad- 
eth unto Jehovah. — Proverbs 19:17. 
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AGED MINISTERS 

\ \ JT^"^ a fine example some denomina- 
VV tions have set for the rest of us m the 
provision they have made for these servants of 
God ! They provide separate houses in which 
returned and retired missionaries may live 
with their families and where they may set up 
anew the family altar. 

But for the greater part little provision has been 
made for aged ministers. Some of them are 
now spending their last days in the county poor 
house. May God forgive us for so great a sin 
and neglect. 

PENSIONS NOT AVAILABLE 

IT IS now well known that many of our 
churches in recent years have begun to make 
provision for a reasonable support of our minis- 
ters by pensions in their old age. In many 
cases these pensions, however, are only to serve 
the new generation. In some denominations 
older men are barred from these benefits. The 
minister has not only made a large contribution 
to the chiu-ch and society through his high 
ideals and splendid service, but through his 
ideals for the education of his children he has 
rendered an unusually fine service to the future 
well-being of his coimtry. This, however, has 
made saving for old age difficult and in some 
cases impossible. As an aged minister testi- 
fied, with no bitterness or regret, his only 
assets at the age of sixty-five were several 
college-bred children! He did not have the 
$500 necessary to place him within the ranks 
as a beneficiary of the ministerial relief fund of 
his denomination. 

THE RETIRED MISSIONARY 

ALL of this applies equally well to the aged 
missionary whose sacrifices have been 
greater even than those of the minister. In 
most cases family ties are broken which may 
never be reunited. Like St. Paul, they are 
often exposed to stripes, imprisonment and 
death. Much of the noblest and most far- 
reaching work for the kingdom of God has been 
done by them. When the complete story of the 
conquest of Christianity is written, these men 
and women will be known as the great heroes 
of the church. 



When missionaries retire from active service 
where are they to go? The inadequate salaries 
paid them and their tendency to give not only 
themselves but also liberal gifts from their 
small surplus, leaves them but scant savings, 
if any, for old age. Can they be blamed for 
this, they who have entirely lost themselves 
in their zeal for the advancement of the king- 
dom! In thus losing themselves and all finan- 
cial gain "for His sake and the gospel's,'' they 
have found a wealth of joy and satisfaction 
and laid up for themselves a rich reward in the 
kingdom where values are measured in terms 
of imselfish service. Theirs will be a royal 
welcome there! 

How shall we entertain these rojral guests dur- 
ing their few remaining days with us? The 
church has been sadly neglectful of its duty and 
privilege. Do we wish such a state of affairs to 
continue? Or shall we provide suitable places 
where these aged heralds of the cross may be 
housed in comfort and enjoy the Christian fel- 
lowship of a church home? 

May the church rise up in a sense of deep grati- 
tude and make it impossible that any of these 
men and women shall in any d^;ree or in any- 
thing want that which we can provide of the 
comforts of life and of genuine Christian fel- 
lowship. 

THE CHURCH'S PROGRAM 

THE American Hospitals and Homes De- 
partment, as a result of its survey, recom- 
mends the following program for the devdop- 
ment of this beneficent work: 

Existing institutions suitably located should be 
enlarged and equipped to care for all worthy 
applicants. 

All institutions should be supplied with an 
endowment proportionate to their capacity. 
Under present conditions, with inadequate en- 
dowment, only persons of fair health, possess- 
ing a certain sum of money and over a givai 
age, can usually be admitted. 

These barriers leave the most needy totally un- 
provided for. Unless th^r are remov^ by 
the thoughtf ulness and libemlity of the church, 
the latter will have denied her faith in a min- 
istry of service. 



HOSPITALS AND HOMES: Homes for the Aged 



In a given region where the expansion of exist- 
ing institutions is inadvisable, new institutions 
should be established having in view centers 
of population, favorable transportation and 
convenience of location. Our survey has dis- 
closed the urgent need for the establishment and 
distribution of such new institutions as follows: 

1. The establishment, under church control, 
of at least seven homes for the aged and infirm 
in the following states: 



♦Colorado 
Delaware 
Georgia (Negro) 
Iowa 

*No denominational institution of this character exists in 
this state. 



Kentucky 
North Carolina 
Washington 



For these institutions at least $5,250,000 will 
be needed. 

2. The establishment of homes for retired min- 



isters and missionaries and their 
ows in the following states, wh< 
denominational institutions of 
at present: 

California Florida Great 

At least $1,500,000 will be need 
pose. 

It is suggested that all these I 
aged by the denominational n 
boards. 

3. The establishment of at least 
missionaries on fiu-lough, their 
be under the direction of ind 
boards: 

California Florida i 

Colorado (Denver) New Yo 

A total of $1,000,000 will be r 
purpose. 



The Budget Tables 



No ACTION could be taken with refer- 
ence to assembling and compiling insti- 
tutional askings until after the conference of 
the General Committee at Atlantic City, Janu- 
ary 7 to 9. Their ruling with reference to 
institutions belonging to denominations at 
present not cooperating with the Interchurch 
World Movement necessitated the preparation 
of a certificate of authorization and letters of 
explanation, which were sent to all institutions. 



These were to be made out by t 
management and indorsed by 
nominational authority. 

Because of the short period 
which this had to be complete 
tutions were unable to meet tl 
and secure inclusion of their j 

The askings as finally reported 
are included in Table VI, on pa; 



What shall it Profit a Christian 

THOUGH he be considered a great leader, yet neglects the 1 
though he win praise and renown, yet regards not Christ's s 
ones; though he gain distinguished honor for great things, yet g 
the helping hand I 
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AN HOSPITALS AND HOMES 
JRVEY DEPARTMENT 



Regional Budget 

AMERICAN HOSPI 

By Denomina 



iply with the decision of the General Committee of the Interchurch World Movement, it has been necessary to 
Igets; the second comprising those budgets of local denominational organizations which have received the requisite 
Hospitals, 38 Homes for Children and 27 Homes for the Aged, analyzed by denominations and states. 
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1 of the General Committee of the Interchurch World Movement in Conference at Atlantic City, January 7 to 10, 
rst being included in the budget of a national denominational body, except that the budget of any local, denomination 
3 located, may be included in the denominational budget of that area" — (or region). 
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Statement for 

TALS AND HOMES 



tions and States 



divide the budTCts for hospitals and homes into two classes: the first comprising those budgets included in the nati 
denominational approval. This statement includes only the budgets of the second type and is made up of the ; 
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1920: "The budget of any philanthropic organization shall be included in the budget of the Interchurch Vi 
al, philanthropic organization which is approv^ by the denominational authority of the State Conference or ot 
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MINISTERIAL SALARIES 
AND PENSIONS 



MINISTERIAL SALARIES 

AND PENSIONS 

THE survey by the Ministerial Salaries, Pensions and Relief Survey Depart^ 
ment covers only Protestant churches in the United States. It does not in- 
clude non-evangelical organizations, localized societies, religious communes, 
culte, etc., or denominations which do not aim to provide a regular support for active 
ministers and pensions or relief for those retired. 

No attempt has been made to gather information as to the support given ministers 
by home missionary boards, the purpose of the survey being to present in various 
ways a summary of the amoimts paid for ministerial salaries by local churches. 

The survey has been prepared from the use of questionnaires on ministerial salaries 
and plans for pensions and relief; by checking the results with official reports and 
putting them in tabular form; by compiling the statistics according to denominations 
and states; and by assembling the findings in such a manner as to present an 
educational financial program sufficient to solve the problems involved. 

Many authorities have been consulted in the effort to secure all possible information. 
These include officials of denominational boards; reports and tabulations of the 
Statistical Department of the Interchurch World Movement; denominational year- 
books and reports; reports and bulletins of the United States Census and Bureau of 
Labor; the Coimcil of Church Boards of Education; the Cambridge Conference on 
Theological Schools; investigating commissions of commercial and industrial 
bodies; Dim's and Bradstreet's commercial registers; pension plans of industrial and 
other corporations; and pension plans of denominations. 

The purpose of the survey is to bring before the church a clear showing of the inade- 
quate support given its ministry, both active and retired; and to arouse the church 
to accept fully the New Testament declaration, "Even so hath the Lord ordained 
that they which preach the gospel should live of the gospel.'' 

The inunediate objective of the survey was a budget, which would give an estimate 
of the amoimt required by the denominations cooperating in the Interchurch World 
Movement in order to provide income sufficient to meet the just claims of retired 
ministers and the widows and orphans of ministers. This estimate will be found on 
pages 293, and 296. 
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Another objective of the survey was to make a study of the problem of adequate 
support for the active ministry. This is more difficult, but a b^[inning has been 
made. 

The cost of living has increased 81 per cent, since July, 1914. The average ministerial 
salary has not increased even 20 per cent. Chiirch janitors and secretaries have 
had a salary increase of from 50 to 80 per cent. 

Ministerial salaries must be increased at least 60 to 80 per cent, to put an end to 
the unequal struggle against the mounting costs of even a bare living. 

The self-respect of the minister, supplementing his single-hearted devotion to the 
gospel, forbids him to make monetary consideration a controlling issue. Yet the 
minister is the key man in the life of the church and a support that enables him to 
devote all his strength, time and thought to the work of the church is one of the 
necessary conditions of its success. 

The church weakens her claim upon the best young men for the ministry when she 
does not offer them an adequate support in old age. 



IT IS all very well for us to talk about the virtue of a 
self-sacrificing ministry, but most of us appreciate the 
virtue when some one else is doing the sacrificing. It 
is simply impossible for vast numbers of our ministers 
to work effectively on the salaries they are now receiving. 



SET our ministry free from the exactions of temporal 
affairs, that they may be men of vision, seers of God, 
that the people may live and not perish, and that the 
mighty movements of our times may live and progress. 
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MINISTERIAL SALARIES 

The minister is exploited for every good cause, while the plight of 1 
family is little less than tragic. This is unfair and cruel and makes 
impossible for him or his family to benefit by the schools, hospitals ai 
other products of his labor except on the basis of 



THIS section of the survey deals exclusively with ministerial salaries; disclo! 
the acute situation relative to them now existing in the churches; and 1 
duty and imperative necessity that rest upon the laymen to provi 
adequate support for their active ministers. 

The information contained in this section relates directly to the support of past< 
in the Christian ministry and, consequently, to the success of every form of chm 
activity. 

It presents in various ways the salaries paid and classifies them by denominatic 
and states. It also shows the average salaries in each denomination and for ea 



AVERAGE SALARY OF MINISTERS 

FOR 18 DENOMINATIONS 




fib 

2.202 



FIQURE8 IN RED INDICATE 
THE SALARY IN DOLLARS 
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state, and the average amount contributed per member in the denominations and 
states named. 

The average of salaries varies, as some reports include ministers who give only part 
time to the work of the ministry, while others do not separate salaries from other 
items in the local expense budget. This survey is intended to. cover only ministers 
who are regularly ordained and who give full time to ministerial work. 

The importance of this information is accentuated by the present high cost of living 
and the inadequacy of ministerial salaries. The cost of living is not imiform through- 
out the country. It is lower in the southern part than in the northern. In general, 
$800 in the warmer parts of the country may be considered as the equivalent (in 
living expense) of $1,000 in the colder sections. 

The total salaries paid in 1916 to the 170,000 ministers in the United States was 
$125,000,000. Not half of them received more than $700. The greater number 
received less than the minimum amount necessary to maintain an ordinary family. 
Even with allowances for rent-free houses, the cost of food alone, in many instances, 
would exhaust the minister's income. 

It is greatly to the credit of the Christian ministers as a class that they place their 
own financial compensation last in the order of their interests. 

The thoughts of the church have been turned to many great and worthy enterprises, 
but this most sacred of all causes has been overlooked. 

United States income tax returns — ^which give the entire income not the salary 
alone — show that in 1918 only 1,671 of the 170,000 active ministers — ^not one per cent. 
— came within the tax limit of $3,000. Of this number 438 had an income of $3,000 
to $4,000; 404 of $4,000 to $5,000; 275 of $5,000 to $6,000; 162 of $6,000 to $7,000; 
and only 392 above $7,000. 



THERE is one thing left for the prince of darkness to do in order 
to destroy the church of Grod, and that is to starve the preacher: 
to shut out from our pulpits by inadequate salaries men of brains, 
men of sterling integrity, men of magnetism and power. 
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SALARIES BY STATE GROUPS 

FOR the sake of analysis and as a matter of 
convenience and compariBon, the states of 
the Union have been arranged in five groups 
as follows: 

1. The New England States: Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vennont. 

2. The North Atlantic States: Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, New 
Jersey, New Yorit, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
West Virginia. 

3. The South Atlantic and Gulf States: Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Geot^a, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
T^inessee, Teatas. The report for the South 
Atlantic group is Umited by the fact that 
the salaries of the Southern Baptist Conven- 



following table which gives the combined sum- 
mary for all the reporting denominations: 

TABLE OF MINISTERIAL 

SALARIES 

THIS table is significant. (See pages 286, 
287.) Returns are by no means complete 
since information is not always obtainable. 
The percentages given in the following classifi- 
cation are larger than those of the church as a 
whole, and their lesson is impressive. 

Salaries — Classification by Percentages 
1 per cent, of ministers receive $4,000 or more 
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tion and of a number of other denominations 
were not reported. 

4. The Central States: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, Wisconsin. 

5. The Rocky Mountain and Pacific States: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washing- 
ton, Wyoming. 

The condition of the church as to ministerial 
salaries in these state groups is shown by the 



SALARIES IN CITIES 

PARSONAGES are found principally in 
cities or larger towns, where only one-sixth 
of all the ministers live and where salaries are 
uniformly larger, as indicated by the following 
table: 

Average salary 

Cities of 300,000 or more $1,223 

" " 300,000 to 100,000 1,110 

" "100,000 to 50,000 1,063 

" " 50,000 to 25,000 972 

" below 25,000 573 
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SHPEMING AND MUJIISHKU-DANG 
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r AY-BAY-WAIN-DUNG, an Ojibway Indian medicine man, explained the future life 
to his adopted son, Kec- tehee- me-wah-nah-nah-quod. 
he first "layer" of that life is a sort of Ojibway purgatory, out of which after awhile an 
idian may make his escape to earth. If he finds the tribal totem-pole he may climb up into 
le first "layer" of heaven. In due time, he may pass through the second and third "layers" 
' the upper world into the fourth heaven, " Ishpeming," where "Monedoo," the great and 
>od God lives. 

he conditions disclosed by the survey of ministerial support arc significantly illustrated 
,' "Negaunee", the new and strange land upon which the young minister enters, and 
[shpeming," his Heaven of generous provision, in contrast to "Mujiishku-dang," the 
.and of deepening shadows," terminating in poverty, penury and helplessness. 
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DENOMINATIONAL 
SALARIES 

THE Congregational body, after eliininat- 
ing stated supplies and occasional pastors, 
paid in 1916 to one-half of its entire ministry 
less than $1,000 a year. The increase in the 
average salary during twenty-six years (1890 
to 1916) was but one and one-tenth per cent. 
Reports from 4,971 of the 6,103 Congregational 
churches showed that 

2,783 churches paid less than $1,000 
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The Protestant Episcopal Church usually pays 
its ministers better than do other denomina- 
tions, yet half of them receive less than $1,500 
a year — a simi regarded by government econo- 
mists as the minimimi needed to maintain a 
family. 

In New England, the Middle West and on the 
Pacific Coast — ^where salaries are higher than 
the average — ^twenty-eight receive less than 
$500 a year; fifty-three from $500 to $750; 
eighty-four from $750 to $1,000; 506 from 
$1,000 to $1,500; and only fifty-eight, including 
bishops and general officers, receive $3,000 or 
more. 

The highest of these salaries is about the same as 
that of an expert roUer in a steel mill; the lowest 
is lower than any wages paid in the steel industry. 

The Presbyterian Church has 10,518 churches 
with salaries (including house-rent) as follows: 
13 per cent, or 1,367 ministers receive less than 
$400 per year; 12 per cent, or 1,262 ministers 
receive from $400 to $600 per year; 17 per 
cent, or 1,788 ministers receive from $600 to 



$800 per year; 19 per cent, or 1,998 ministers 
receive from $800 to $1,000 per year; 17 per 
cent, or 1,788 ministers receive from $1,000 to 
$1,200 per year; 22 per cent, or 2,315 ministers 
receive $1,200 or more. 

The Disciples of Christ pay average salaries 
to their ministers and to groups of ministers at 
different ages as follows: 
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The Methodist Episcopal Church reports for 
1918 that— 

1,932 ministers received less than $500 
4,136 ministers received from $ 500 to $1,000 
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15 ministers received $5,000 or over. 

The Northern Baptist Convention pays only 
eight per cent, of its ministers as much as $1,500 
per year; and with the exception of a few men 
residing in large cities the average salary is $683, 
not one-half of the present wages of an un- 
trained, unskilled laborer. 



T T THAT soldier ever serveth at his own charges? who planteth a vineyard, 
W and eateth not the fruit thereof? or who feedeth a flock and eateth 
not of the milk of the flock?—! Cor. 9:7. 
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DENOMINATIONAL AVERAGES 

AVERAGES are misleading because the 
xV greater number of minist^B is in the 
small-salary list. The larger salaries make the 
average a maximum amount for most of them. 
The average of the salaries below $1,000 would 
be much less than $700. 

There is a wide range of difference in the denom- 
inational averages as shown by the following 
table: Average BaUry 

Episcopalian $1,242 

Presbyterian (North) 1,177 

United Presbyterian 1,096 

Reformed (Dutch) 1,170 

Methodist Episcopal 1,176 

Congregational 1,042 

Baptist (North) 950 

PROFESSORS AND PREACHERS 

A COMPARISON of incomes in the several 
professions indicates the low level of 
ministerial salaries. The United States in- 
come tax returns for 1916 show that 22,273 
lawyers and 20,348 physicians had incomes in 
excess of $3,000, as against only 1,671 preachers. 
The minister has one chance in a hundred of 
having a $3,000 income; the lawyer, one in five; 
the doctor, one in seven; and the architect, 
ragineer and manufacturer, one in ten. Eleven 
lawyers and eight physicians or manufacturers 
out of every hundred have an income of $5,000, 
but only four ministers in a thousand have such 
an income. 

Yale University, recognizing the inadequacy 
of the salaries paid to its faculty and the loss 
of men who were compelled to leave the staff 
for more profitable work, has adopted a budget 
which adds $300,000 annually to the salaries 
of its professors. Normal salaries of full-time 
professors have been increased as follows: 
$4,000 salaries to $5,000; $4,500 to $6,000; 
$6,000 to $7,000; and a few to $8,000. 

Columbia adopted a similar budget for 1920, 
Harvard is now driving for a $15,000,000 en- 
dowment fund to ensure a living wage for her 
professors. Princeton, Cornell and other large 
colleges and technical schools are doing like- 
wise. 
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But no such increase has come to the mmistry. 
In normal times the low level of salaries was a 
source of financial stress and embarrassment, 
and this condition is accentuated today by the 
increased cost of living. Had the increase in 
ministers' salaries kept pace with the increasing 
cost of all the necessities of life, the present 
$1,000 salary would be $2,650, whereas the 
average increase of 20 per cent, makes it only 
$1,200. 

Wholesale prices have advanced 78 per cent. 
since 1914 and 265 per cent, during the last 
twenty years. 

The retail price of fifteen varieties of food ad- 
vanced 92 per cent, in the ten years from 1907 
to 1917, and from 12 per cent, to 20 per cent, 
since then. According to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, which is a federation 
of twenty manufacturers' associations, the cost 
of living for the ordmary American family was 
71 per cent, higher than in July, 1914. 

MINISTERS AND OTHER MEN 

INDUSTRIAL mvestigators find that the 
normal income of a workingman's family 
today should be from $1,100 to $1,500, and that 
wages have been advanced proportionately. In 
this manner the increased cost of living has 
been provided for. 

From September, 1914, to March, 1919, the 
average wages of men in eight leading industries 
increased from 74 per cent, to 112 per cent., 
the highest percentage of increase being in work 
where the earnings had been relatively low. 
This increase enabled workers in general to 
maintain and even improve their 1914 standard 
of living. 

In March, 1919, the highest average weekly 
earnings of males in any industry were $29.35 
(as against $14 in 1914)in rubber manufactur- 
ing;the lowest was $17.10 (as against $10 in 
1914) in cotton manufacturing. 

Since the preparation of the accompanying 
graph the cost of living and the wages of office 
help have both advanced, and some progress 
has been made toward a better support for the 
ministry. 



The following table gives the range of aver- 
age weekly wages for male workers in detail 
and is significant: 



Industries 


Sept. 
1914 


Sept. 
1918 


Mar. 
1919 


Percentage of 
increase 


1914- 
1918 


1914- 
1919 


Metal 

Cotton 

Wool 

Silk 

Boots and 
shoes.. . 

Paper 

Rubber.. . . 


$13.18 
10.00 
11.62 
11.77 

14.70 
12.73 
14.00 


$26.80 
20.60 
23.21 
21.64 

24.04 
22.40 
28.60 


$24.75 
17.10 
18.61 
22.69 

25.90 
22.40 
29.36 


103 

106 

102 

83 

64 

76 

104 


88 
71 
62 
93 

76 

76 

110 



While wages in some industries increased over 
80 per cent., the salaries of ministers increased 
less than 20 per cent. To even approximate 
the standard of ten years ago the minister's 
salary should be advanced from 60 to 80 per 
cent. "That the minister makes ends m^et 
stamps him as the master business man of his 
time/' 

Few men have been less fortified by increased 
compensation to meet the demands created by 
this condition than the Methodist minister. 
Seldom if ever adequately paid, the steadily 
dwindling purchasing power of the preacher's 
salary is making his predicament unbearable 
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and is threatening a disastrous crisis. The Methodist Episcopal pastors in the United 
inadequate financial support accorded him in States, or 91 per cent., recdved i 



1914 has been increased less than 16 per c«it. 
which makes his present salary actually, or rela^ 
tively, much less than it was four years ago. 

According to the report of the Commission on 
Finance for the year 1918, 15,271 of the 16,774 



salary, including house rait, of $907. 

The remaining 9 per cent, received salaries gen- 
erous enough to bring the total average of pas- 
tors' support up to the cash basis of $971, or 
$1,106 including parsonage. 




THIS pictxire is not a family group. Dr. Seth Reed of Flint, Michigan, 
now in his ninety-eighth year, one of the oldest living ministers; and Dr. 
P. B. Hoyt, retired, seventy years of age, represent the past; two pastors, 
torty-five and twenty -five years old respectively, represent the present and 
the three boys represent the future. See further explanation on page 275, 
opposite, where a serious question is raised for the churches to answer. 
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Paying Less than their Fathers 

THE failure of the laity to meet its financial obligations is the principal cause 
of scant salaries. The attendant difficulties of recruiting an acceptable min- 
istry and the loss of men who are forced to engage in business enterprises 
in order to provide for their families threaten the ministerial supply and the life 
of the church. 

That in the face of a doubled membership and large property accumulation the lay- 
men indi\idually pay no more than their fathers did is a startling fact which is true 
in most churches. As a rule ^ more members and wealth the churches have (he less (hey 
give per capita. 

The prophet's confession, "I am not better than my fathers/' will come to the lips 
of the laymen who study the per capita giving of church members and learn that, 
notwithstanding imparalelled prosperity, the average lajmaan today not only pro- 
portionately but in actual amoimt per member is paying no more for the support of 
the ministry than his father or grandfather or great-grandfather did. 

Had payments by Christian laymen for the support of the ministry increased in pro- 
portion to increased wealth, salaries could have been doubled and millions provided 
for the extension of the kingdom. 

More important than all, himdreds of high-grade, well-trained, effective ministers 
would not have been forced into secular pursuits in order to provide for their families 
had it not been for the lack of financial vision on the part of the lay membership. 

Young men of parts and learning, seeing that the laymen were willing to share their 
prosperity with them even as in the past the ministers shared the poverty of the lay- 
men, would not have had the lure of their call clouded by the forecast of a helpless 
and dependent old age; and many a fine, high-minded, devoted young man would 
have invested his life in the Christian ministry. 

The men in the group picture are alike in their devotion to the church; but the aver- 
age laymen of an earlier generation paid more to the support of Dr. Reed and his 
associate than the laymen today, who are bound by like vows, pay for the support 
of their ministers. 

But what about the three boys, one year, eight years and sixteen years of age, who 
represent the future? What about them? Will they pay less for the support of the 
ministry than their fathers? If so, the curve which represents the decreased payments 
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to ministerial support will continue to descend and the church will bar its doors 
against the best. 

These boys will be in the ranks of either the laity or the ministry. If they shall be 
laymen, and when they shall reach the age of the four men in the picture, they too 
must confess, "We are not better than our fathers;'' then their ministers will not be 
equal to the task, the church will be swamped in the mire of material prosi)erity and 
the Light of the World will be obscured. 



RICH BUT NIGGARDLY 

THE munificent contributions, running up 
into hundreds of millions of dollars, to the 
many interests both in chiu^h and out of it, 
prove that low ministerial salaries are not due 
to the poverty of the laity. Mr. Carnegie called 
a certain denomination "the richest institution 
in all the land." Mr. Carnegie was clearly 
right, for American Protestantism has an aggre- 
gate property worth of two billion dollars — 
equal to an equipment of $12,000 per minister. 

With this vast wealth in its possession the inade- 
quate support of the church's ministers must 
be caused by a low appreciation of their value 
to the community and the individual, and to 
an unworthy standard of Christian giving by 
the laity. 

IN THE HANDS OF 
THE LAYMEN 

IAYMEN can change the situation if they 
^ will. They must cease to think of the 
support of the ministry, active or retired, as a 
benevolence. Self-respecting, worthy, high- 
grade men cannot be seciu^ for a calling in 
which their salaries are considered as a charity. 
Christian ministers are entitled to support 
on the same basis as other men, both while they 
serve and while they wait the final call. 

STARTLING DISCLOSURES 

THIS department investigated fifty pros- 
perous representative chiu'ches of the 
Middle West as to the per capita payment for 
the support of the ministry at four periods diu*- 
ing the last half century. Some of the dis- 
closures are as follows: 

The individual chiu'ch member in three fine 
Kansas chiu^hes paid nine cents per week less 



in 1916 than he did in 1870; four cents less per 
week than in 1890, and one cent less per week 
than in 1910. 

The findings in fourteen cases are shown in the 
following table. These facts spell disaster un- 
less conditions are changed. 



Location of churches 



Kansas. 



tt 



Average 



Minnesota. 
Michigan.. 



II 



II 



Average 



Illinois. 



Ml 



11 



Average 



Missouri. 



Avenge 



Iowa. 
II 



Average $4.40 



1870 



$7.66 
8.20 
7.00 



$7.68 



$6.26 
4.93 
4.80 
4.88 



$4.86 



$6.28 
6.00 



$6.64. 



$6.00 
9.66 



$7.78 



$4.40 



1890 



$6.00 
4.04 
4.29 



$4.78 



$6.96 
2.16 
4.90 
6.73 



$4.68 



$3.00 
4.08 
2.66 



$3.21 



$6.98 
4.61 



$6.29 



$3.01 
4.13 



$3.67 



1910 



$4.86 
3.00 
2.17 



$3.34 



$3.68 
2.14 
8.18 
3.61 



$3.16 



$3.96 

4.71 
1.76 



$3.47 



$4.82 
3.61 



$4.16 



$2.37 
3.27 



$2.87 



1916 



$3.16 
2.76 
2.30 



$2.74 



$3.00 
2.70 
2.92. 
4.0S^ 



$3 



^^ 



$2.74 
3.80 
1.93 



$2.82 



$3.89 
3.71 



$3.80 



$3.28 
2.69 



$2.98 



COMMERCIALIZING THE 
MINISTRY 

THE fear of commercializing the ministry 
is groimdless as long as ministers' salaries 
are so far below any real purchasing power. 
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Laymen do not pay the cost value of the men 
whose services they use, basing that cost on the 
outlay of time and money needed for prepara- 
tion. 

Special ability and capacity are demanded of 
ministers, whose characters must be beyond re- 
proach and who must and do possess learning, 
culture, a knowledge of affairs and administra- 
tive ability. 

Laymen who pay generously for such qualifica- 
tions in business cannot be indifferent to the 
equal value of these in the ministry. They can- 
not remain guiltless if adequate compensation 
is not given to the minister. 

PROSPEROUS GROUPS OF 
LAYMEN 

MINISTERS are preaching to prosperous 
groups of laymen, each member of which 
pays to someone who does very ordinary work 
more than the entire group psys to the minister 
who renders invaluable service! 

Ministers preach to laymen who individually 
pay chauffeurs more to run their automobiles 
than they collectively pay a minister to run 
their chiut^h! 

Ministers have in their congregations men who 
personally, in one month, earn more than is 
paid in a year by their entire group for minis- 
terial support! 

Rural ministers are preaching to groups of farm- 
ers who individually pay more to the "hired 
man" than their combined church group pajrs 
for the support of their minister! 

Down in the cottonfields, negro ministers are 
preaching to fifty or more cotton pickers who 



individually are paid more for picking cotton 
than their entire neighborhood pays to the min- 
ister in a year! 

FINANCIAL CONSCIENCE 
SLEEPING 

INCREASED strength and prosperity have 
not resulted in a clearer sense of respon- 
sibility on the part of the laymen but rather 
in putting their financial consciences to sleep. 
From 1915 to 1918 three classes of churches 
in one denomination stood out from others be- 
cause they either paid the largest salaries, had 
the largest membership, or owned the most 
valuable property. They were the "high- 
salaried," "large," and "rich" churches. 

BtU the laymen of these prosperous churches paid 
less per member for the support of the ministry 
than did their denomination as a whole, and very 
much less than did the smaller churches. They 
paid less themselves than they did ten years 
ago. 

Instead of helping to bear the burdens of the 
weak they did not carry burdens equal to those 
of the weak. They are not great givers. God's 
great givers are not alwajrs those who give 
largely but those who have felt the thrill of 
sacrificial giving. 

Five hundred and forty-eight "high-salaried 
churches" paid a salary of $3,000 or more. 
In spite of the fact that the years surveyed 
were years of great financial prosperity, these 
"high-salaried" churches paid four cents less 
per member in 1918 than in 1915. The higher 
salaries were not due to enlarged liberality. 
They were paid by a larger membership. 

One hundred and seventy-seven "large 
churches" had a membership of 1,000 or more. 



NO MAN is able to give his most eflfective service to the church 
if he is unable to meet promptly those financial obligations 
compelled by due regard to physical necessities and a decent respect 
for social proprieties. 
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From 1916 to 1918 the per capita payment of 
their members deereaaed eleven cents, showing 
that chmx:he8 with the largest membership 
pay less per member for ministerial support 
than do the smaller churches. Instead of say- 
ing, "because we have more members we can 
pay a more adequate salary," they seem to 
say, "because we have more members we need 
not pay as much." 

Two hundred and eight "rich churches" had 
a property valuation of $100,000 or more. 
Their per capita payments to ministerial sup- 
port decreased nineteen centa per member, show- 
ing that wealth, unfortunately, is not always 
accompanied by consecration and liberality. 

THE HORIZONTAL LINE 



nations, shows that the per capita giving in 1918 
was $5.30; in 1917, $6.07; in 1916, $5.01; in 
1915, $6.00; in 1914, $6.04; in 1913, $5.08; and 
in 1912, $5.10. The average member paid 
only two-fifths of a cent more per week in 1918 
than he did in 1912; and since 1900 the p^ 
capita weekly payment increased only nine- 
tenths of one per cent. 

The graphic line which represents the changes 
in per capita payments to ministerial support 
has been almost horizontal for thirty-four years. 
Meanwhile the total growth of the wealth of 
the nation, according to government reports, 
has increased to over $250,000,000,000 or $8,500 
per family. 

A TITHE OF A TITHE 



THE statistical scheme of the Methodist ^T^HE average income of the members of the 
EpiscopalChurch.morecompleteandcover- X. Protestant churches has been estimated 
ing a larger period than that of other denomi- at $400 a year. A tithe on such incomes would 



AVERAGE PAYMENT PER CHURCH MEMBER FOR 
MINISTERIAL SALARIES 

FOR 18 DENOMINATIONS REPORTING 




FIGURES IN RED INOIOATE THE 

AVER AGE PAID IN DOLLARS 

AND CENTS 
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jrield enough money to pay all that was paid 
last year and then leave a billion dollars for 
the seed-corn of the kingdom. 

The combined membership of the Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, Presbyterian and Methodist 
Episcopal chmt^hes is 11,500,000. Their com- 
bined income (at $400 per year) would be 
$4,600,000,000. A tithe of a tithe (one per 
cent.) on that amount would jrield $46,000,000. 
The income of the six million Methodists (at 
$400 each) would be almost $2,500,000,000. 
They paid their ministers $25,000,000, or one 
per cent, of that amount — not a tithe, but one- 
tenth of a tithe. There is no reason to believe 
that the other denominations make a better 
showing. 

It is not strange that the increase in the salaries 
of ministers has been less than 20 per cent, 
during the last twelve years. How could the 
increase be larger when the per capita giving 
of the laymen has not increased? 

AN AROUSED CONSCIENCE 

ONLY when an aroused conscience shall 
inspire a higher standard of Christian 
giving will conditions improve. It is easy to be- 
come enamoured of large totals but it is well to 
remember that totals of ministerial support are 
made up of a multitude of small salaries, the 
smallness of which seriously affects the personal 
interests of the pastors and their families. 

Chiut^h membership is increasing more rapidly 
than the population. The curve which repre- 
sents population ascends less rapidly than that 
which shows church membership. If this con- 
dition continues it is mathematically certain 
the church membership will some day overtake 
the population. 

This would be encouraging were it not accom- 
panied by the threatening fact that financially 
the chiutjh, in the support given to its ministry, 
is on the downward path. Unless this is changed 
there can be only one result — disaster. 

THE MINISTER EXPLOITED 

HOSPITALS are needed and the minister 
is asked to raise money for them; but 
should he or members of his family fall sick 



the expenses for hospital care and a trained 
nurse must be paid out of his meagre salary. 

In the majority of cases this salary is less than 
$20 a week, or half the amount he must pay 
for a trained nurse. Such emergencies can 
only be met on a charity basis. 

To self-respecting ministers a state institution 
supported by taxes which he helps to pay is less 
offensive than the ordinary charitable offer of a 
free bed to be charged to "compulsory charity." 

Colleges must be built and endowed and the 
minister is asked to work for them. To his 
credit and to the amazement of those who know 
the conditions, he has in some way managed 
to send his children to collie. 

But what layman has any realization of the 
scrimping and saving, the humiliating charit- 
able discounts, reduced term charges or scholar- 
ships to which he must have recourse? 

Laymen who contribute to educational insti- 
tutions and provide scholarships should think 
of these things and be willing to pay their min- 
isters adequately. 

THE INDISPENSABLE MAN 

IN ORGANIZED Christianity the minister 
is the "indispensable man." Every great 
chiut^h movement has relied on his faithfulness 
and the possibility of exploiting him to see the 
program through. He has alwajrs been the 
willing servant of the kingdom and has followed 
his ideals to the extent of sacrifices in canying 
out great tasks. 

Strength is given to the Interchurch World 
Movement because of its basic proposition that 
the minister's position, rights and compensa- 
tion shall be fully recognized and that he shall 
be adequately provided for both during his 
active years and in his old age. 

His condition has gone far beyond that of will- 
ingness to make personal sacrifices. It is a 
question of sacrificing his success, his home and 
his family. 

To be willing to make the sacrifice is magnificent 
but to be sacrificed needlessly by a well-to-do 
laity, engrossed in its own personal enterprises, 
is a great tragedy and falls little short of a 
crime. 
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RESULTS OF INADEQUATE 
SALARIES 

THE results of the inadequate support of the 
ministry are serious. They affect the 
whole life of the church. The minister is the 
essential man in all church activities. What- 
ever impairs his efficiency reacts upon the 
church. The results of inadequate support are: 

1. A Trained Imt Inefficient Ministry 

No men are more devoted to their life work 
than ministers. In general, where there is ineflR- 
ciency it is not caused by lack of devotion but 
by- 

a. Physical disability and mental poverty due 
to inadequate food and scanty literary equip- 
ment. 

6. Burdensome debts made necessary in pre- 
paring for the ministry; and exacting economies 
making a "side-line" necessary. 

c. The inclination to change to a more lucrative 
occupation at an early age in order to provide 
for present needs and future disabilities. This 
causes an imsettled state of mind. 

2. A Dearth of Ministers 

Intelligent and well-equipped yoimg men are 
lost to the ministry because influenced to accept 
positions in detached service or to turn aside 
to other callings. 

In one denomination 3,388 congregations did 
not have regular pastoral care. In another 
there were 994 fewer ministers than in 1914. 
In the New England section of one denomina- 
tion 35 per cent, of the congregations was with- 
out regular ministers in 1915. One denomina- 
tion reports:" 2,000 churches pastorless and 
shepherdless because of poor salaries." 



a net gain in three years of 25,680 members, 
but of only thirty-four ministers. 

Another denomination needs a thousand minis- 
ters a year to fill the gaps, but had in 1919 less 
than 600. 

3. Decrease in Theological Students 

Between 1870 and 1910 increases in the student 
body of three professions were as follows: den- 
tistry 6405 per cent.; law, 1083 per cent.; 
theology only 238 per cent. 

In 1911 there was a total decrease of 178 theo- 
logical students as compared with 1910; in 
1913 there was 20 per cent, less than in 1912. 
The siunmaries of one denominational group 
report a decrease of twenty-five theologicsd 
students in two years — ^from ninety-two to 
sixty-seven. Another group reports the loss 
of fifty-four students from 1891 to 1916; an- 
other, a decrease of 126 students from 1896 to 
1914. 

These losses occurred during a period marked 
by a large increase in the number of church 
members and of college students; by ex- 
tensive evangelistic campaigns; by special 
religious work in colleges; and by the 
Student Volunteer Movement. 

4. Increase of Untrained Ministers 

The proportion of imtrained men in the ministry 
is increasing. An investigation covering 3,500 
ministers of one denomination showed that 
50 per cent, was without college education, 
and not one in four had both coll^^e and semin- 
ary degrees. 

In one denomination 1,624 more unordained 
''supply preachers" were used in 1918 than in 
1898. 



In a denomination having 963 congregations In another, out of 986 ministers only 476 gave 
only 627 have settled pastors. Another reports their full time to ministerial work. 



THE church must take better care of her ministers or be con- 
tent with an inferior class of men for her work, and that spells 
failure. Ministers need the best possible intellectual equipment. 
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A survey of an Ohio county reveals the folly 
of dividmg a minister's time; the percentage of 
gain in churches which had one-quarter of the 
minister's time was 26 per cent. ; those which had 
one-third of his time, 35 per cent. ; those with 
only one-half of his time, 39 per cent. But 
when the church had all of the minister's time, 
the gain was 60 per cent. 

5. The Church Suffers 

This is a tragedy. The church has more at 
stake than the ministry. Its greatest asset 
is not the wealth of its laity but the sacrificial 
service of its ministers. By ignoring their just 
requirements it disheartens those already in 
its service and weakens its claim upon young 
men of promise and ability. 

THE WAY OUT 

THE way out is to give the facts to the 
church. The same principles which assure 
cooperation, loj^ty, industry and content- 
ment in business affairs apply equally well to 
the ministry and church affairs. 

Churches have been compelled to add from 50 
to 80 per cent, to the salaries of their janitors 
and church secretaries. They cannot get their 
executive work done and keep their plants 
warm and clean without paying more for it. 

What about the chilly winds of unmet needs 
which blow against the parsonage where resides 
the minister who, with his family, is not working 
for money, and is tied to his task by his vows 
and idesds? Do not compel him to break 
them. 

The laymen who have dealt liberally with world- 
wide and national charities but who are pay- 
ing less each year to support the ministry, 
must assume larger responsibilities. 

They are under vows to support the ministry 



and the institutions of the church. The in- 
junction, "Vow and pay thy vows!" is as 
binding on them as on the ministry. 

MEETING THE CRISIS 

MINISTERS are the officers of the army 
of the Lord. The nation that loses its 
officers loses its army; and if the army be lost 
the nation is lost; and if the nation be lost all is 
lost. The only way that the nation can sur- 
vive is to provide trained officers. 

America came late into the World War, not 
from lack of men willing to follow the flag but 
because of the time necessary to train officers 
to lead them. 

It is so in the church. If we lose the ministers 
we lose the army of the Lord and have only an 
imorganized religious mob; and if we lose the 
Christian army we lose the church; and to lose 
the church is to lose all. ' The only way the 
church can survive is to have trained ministers. 

Through its trained inspired ministry the church 
receives its vision; but where there is no min- 
istry there is no vision; and "where there is 
no vision the people perish." 

THE YOUNG MAN'S CALL 

YOUNG men do not determine their call 
to the ministry on the basis of salary. But 
the church that puts a low estimate on the value 
of their services and the importance of their 
task is not likely to appeal successfully to the 
young man who prizes the life he has to live 
and wants to make it count in the world. 

Young men are not drawn to the ministry by 
the lure of luxurious things, but the church can 
never make a compelling appeal to its best 
until it gives a fair financial recognition to the 
value of their services and acknowledges that 
"the laborer is worthy of his hire." 



AN ADEQUATE support for every minister will be a really con- 
XJL structive work for the kingdom of God, and should be one 
of the church's supreme concerns. 
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MINISTERIAL SUPPORT IN TERMS OF 
AUTOMOBILE COST AND UPKEEP 

INTRtNStC VALUES AND PRICES ARE NOT THE SAME THING. 
A GOOD MAN IS WORTH FAR MORE THAN ANY MACHINE. 
THE WORLD NEEDS TO BE EDUCATED UP TO THIS IDEA. 



Miniit«rs' 
Salaries 



Types of can 



Salary $600 a 



These mimsters receive, for a whole 
year's work, a sum less than the 
initial cost of the cheapest car on the 
market. 



Salary $600 to 
$900 a year. 



Many an individual layman spends 
more for and on his car than the 
whole congregation pays for its 
minister's entire yearly salary. 



Salary $900 to 
$1,600 a year. 



A car is only one item in the business 
man's budget. A minist^ has to 
support his family for a whole year 
often on less than this one item costs 
his parishioner. 



Salary $1,600 
to $3,000 a year. 



A car can sa^e at best but a few 
people. A minister serves the whole 
community all the time. A car is a 
constant liability. A good minista- 
is a permanent asset. 




Salary $3,000 
to $5,000 a year. 



It is often more profitable to act as 
chaufi'eur in a luxurious limousine 
than to shepherd a thousand souls. 
This inequality is neither just nor 
necessary. Let \is help change it. 




'*How muck better is a man than a machine! * 
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The Task Before the Churches 

listers^ with few exceptions, are full-time men on half pay. An average 
iry of less than $800 was paid in ISIS, while industrial experts state 
iOO is the minimum amount needed to support an ordinary 




E foregoing survey brings the church face to face with an imperative duty 
which must be promptly acknowledged and performed for the sake of all 
interests related to the kingdom of God, 

it duty is to make adequate provision for those who have been divinely called 
he responsibility of spiritual leadership. These are the church's own, given to it 
ts divine head. They are members of its family and as such have special claims 
n its resources. To the relation of the church to them may be applied the declara- 
: "K any man provide not for his own, and specially for those of his own house, 
[lath denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.'' The church cannot escape 
application of these words, severe as the implication may be. 

I minister has been called "the strategic man" in all forward movements in the 
rch, and for that reason whatever is in any way detrimental to his highest 
iency ought to be removed if it is within the power of the church to remove it. 

Lt the majority of ministers are handicapped by the inadequate salaries paid; 
t the church suffers in consequence and that it is within the power of the church 
hange the situation for the better, have been clearly shown in the foregoing pages. 



^HAT IS NEEDED 

^E imperative need is for such an increase 
in ministerial support as shall assure to 
L minister a minimimi salary of, at least, 
00 and a house. 

survey has revealed the fact that a large 
iber of ministers are far from this minimimi 
idard in the support they receive. For 
smce: In sixteen denominations there are 
9 ministers who received in 1918 a salary 
ess than $500; there are 14,423 ministers 

received between $500 and $1,000, and 
e are 12,873 ministers who received between 
00 and $1,500. This makes a total of 
25 ministers who received less than $1,500 
ry. 

bring the support of those represented by 



the first class up to $1,500, assuming that the 
average received by each was $500, would re- 
quire an addition for each of $1,000, or a total 
amount of $4,829,000. 

Assuming that the second class received an 
average of $800, it would require an average of 
$700 for each minister to bring the level up 
to $1,500, or a total amount of $10,096,100. 

Assuming that class three received an average 
of $1,200, it would require an average increase 
of $300 for each minister to bring this class up 
to the minimimi stated above, or a total amount 
of $3,861,900. 

To bring these classes of ministers in the sixteen 
denominations up to a minimum support of 
$1,500 would require an annual increase of 
$18,786,900. This appears to be a large sum 
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in the total, and it is; but it is a very small 
per capita amount when distributed over 
a membership of about 11,200,000. Distrib- 
uted over this membership it would be an 
average of only four cents per ueek, and this 
small contribution would meet the increase for 
salaries and leave a balance of over $3,000,000. 
The statistics for the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are compiled in such detail that the 
following statement of the number of ministers 
who receive less than $1,500 is accurate: 

1,932 ministers in this denomination receive 
salaries of $500 or less. Assiuning all in this 
class receive $500, it would require $1,000 each 
to bring it close up to the level of $1,500, or a 
total of $1,932,000. 

4,136 ministers receive from $500 to $1,000. 
Assuming they averaged $800 each, it would 
take an average of $700 each to raise this 
class to the level of $1,500, or $2,895,200. 

4,179 ministers receive from $1,000 to $1,500. 
Assimiing the average would be $1,200, an 
average increase of $300 would be needed to 
level this cjass up, or a total of $1,253,700. 

The total increase for the whole denomination 
is $6,080,900, or less than an average of three 
cents per week per member for this denomina- 
tion. 

It is not possible to give in such detail the 
statistics for other denominations, because in 
many of them the pastor's salary is not pub- 
lished as an item separate from the local budget. 
But there is no reason to believe that the other 
denominations would make a showing much 
different than that of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 



FOUR WAYS OUT 

THAT a change can be brought about theare 
is no reason to doubt. The most important 
thing to consider is the way in which the 
change may be accomplished. 

No problem is more difficult if it is considered 
apart from the relationship to it of the local 
church. 

No plan that looks toward temporary relief will 
suffice, for the emergency is notatemporaiy one. 

The situation has not come suddenly upon the 
church. It has been developing for decades 
but has been overlooked. It is now disclosed 
as having reached the acute stage and cannot 
longer be ignored. No arrangement for tem- 
porary relief will be satisfactory either to men 
now in service or to capable young men who are 
needed to ffil the widening gaps in the ranks. 

The change must be permanent. 

Four ways of bringing about this permanent 
change are conceivable: 

1. A Sfistentatum Fund 

Such a fund to be established for each denomi- 
nation, the income to be used to supplement 
inadequate salaries. Such fimds now exist in 
some churches and the work done by them is 
done in others by the use of annual collections 
for home missions and sustentation. The 
task should be to increase such funds till 
they were adequate to meet all needs. Such 
funds should be used, however, only to increase 
the salaries paid by parishes manifestly unable 
to provide an adequate support for the minister, 
and which may be regarded as mission stations. 

It is as possible to pauperize a church as it 



FOR God is not unrighteous to forget your work and the love 
which ye showed toward his name, in that ye mixustered unto the 
saints and still do minister. — Hebrews 6:10. 
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is to pauperize an individual, by granting un- 
necessary aid. 

2. A Foundation Fund 

This might solve the problem. It means the 
creation of a foundation similar to the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
to be administered in a similar way, and which 
would guarantee to every active minister an 
adequate salary. This would require a fund 
of about two billion dollars invested at five 
per cent. The strongest objection to this plan 
would be the possible injurious effect upon the 
vital spirituality of the local church, which 
would be thus relieved of a large measure of its 
responsibility for the support of its minister. 

The imderpaid minister is always an imappre- 
ciated minister, and such treatment of the 
minister reacts severely upon the church, as 
injustice is always certain to do. Gifts, how- 
ever great, to noble and worthy causes cannot 
liquidate the church's obligations to their 
ministers. Justice is not attained in that way. 

3. Ministerial Salary First 

The problem could be solved by adopting the 
principle that in making up the local budget 
the salary of the minister should be regarded as 
fundamental and receive consideration as a first 
claim upon the financial resources of the local 
church. This would not relieve the local church 
of any responsibility for other causes, but would 
restrain it from regarding any other interest 
of the church, however important, as being 
paramoimt to the support of its minister. 

4. The Local Appeal 

The problem might be solved by each denomina- 
tion fixing a minimum salary for its ministers 



and using all proper means to persuade local 
churches to adopt it. This plan is already in 
operation in various wsys by some ecclesiastical 
bodies, as is shown by the following: 

a. The Pittsburgh Presbytery of the United 
Presbyterian Church requires $1,800 for an 
ordained minister and family. 

b. The Commission on Finance of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church recommends a minimum 
salary, larger than the average, with a larger 
percentage of increase for the smaller salaried 
ministers. The result is that most annual 
conferences have adopted a minimum salary 
which at present varies from $1,000 to $1,500. 

c. The Disciples of Christ has recommended a 
conscientious effort by all local churches to 
increase salaries and has urged the following 
scale of increase: salaries imder $1,500, increase 
25 per cent.; between $1,500 to $2,000, increase 
20 per cent.; between $2,000 to $3,000, increase 
15 per cent.; above $3,000, increase 10 per cent. 

" We consider it vital to the maintenance of our 
ministry in adequate strength that the salary 
question he taken up by the laymen and disposed 
of adequately and immediately." 

d. The Presbyteries of Brooklyn and Nassau 
Coimty, N. Y., recently recommended $2,000 
with manse, and $2,500 without manse, for mar- 
ried ministers; and $1,500 for those unmarried. 

For the first time in the history of Protestantism 
in America this important cause is now brought 
before the churches in a combined manner. 
This has been possible only through the Inter- 
church World Movement which includes in its 
campaign program of education such a presenta- 
tion of this subject to all the churches as shall 
result in an adequate support for the ministry. 



KNOW ye not that they that minister about sacred things eat of 
the things of the temple, and they that wait upon the altar 
have their portion with the altar? — 1 Cor. 9:13. 
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MINISTERIAt SALARIES 

By States for All Denominations 



Note: The following fltatinics include only deaooiinationB reporting and able to furnish information o 
salaries. Some denominations do not report the minister'9 salary separate from the local budget. 
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TabI* Showing 

MINISTERIAL SALARIES 



By Denominations ftxr all States 

NoTS — The foIlowiiiK table contains the statistics as completely as could be gathered from the denominations through 
perscmal interviews, correspoadence, and year books. Because of incomplete data the Northern Baptist Convention 
and the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. are not included in the classification fA salaries or the totals. 
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Table Showing 

SUPPORT OF RETIRED MINISTERS 

and Widows and Orphans of Ministers 

Classification of Beneficiaries 
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MINISTERIAL PENSIONS 

OLD age pensions belong to modern civilization. Fifty years ago employees 
did not expect a pension in recognition of long and faithful service, but 
now a considerable portion of the working people of America work in the 
twilight glow of an expected retirement annuity. An irresistible law of justice has 
produced the new order. 

Pension plans adopted by commercial, industrial, public service and other institutions 
indicate this change. The entire trend throughout the commercial world is to 
recognize some moral responsibility toward those whose best years have been given to 
the corporation's interests and to discharge that responsibility by pension provision. 

The International Harvester Company, an industrial corporation, provides an old 
age annuity of from $30 to over $208 a month. 

The Standard Oil Company, a producing corporation, provides an annuity, payable 
monthly, for all employees who have been twenty years or longer in continuous active 
service; also a death benefit, payable to the beneficiaries of employees. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company provides a pension or annuity for all employees, 
the amount determined by the wages received and the years of service. 

The American Telegraph and Telephone Company, a public service corporation, 
provides an annuity for all employees who have been in its service for twenty years 
or more; also sick, disability and death benefits. 

The Cam^e Foundation, an endowed corporation, was established for the benefit 
of retired collie professors and instructors. The pension is based on the years of 
service and amounts to one-half of the average salary paid during the last five years 
plusS400. 

The First National Bank of Chicago, a financial corporation, pays a pension to its 
employees amounting to one-fiftieth of their salary (at date of retirement) for each 
year of service, with a maximum pension of $6,000. 

Secular corporations are in advance of the churches in plans for providing old age and 
disability pensions. 

How far in advance is shown by the following c(Hnparison between the pensions 
assured by the forgoing corporations and those planned by six representative 
churcheB^ all placed on the same basis. 
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CORPORATION PENSIONS 
COMPARED 

THE pensions assured by these six corpora- 
tions, based on thirty-five years of service 
and a salary or wage of $2,000 during the last 
ten years of employment, are as follows: 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company $700 

International Harvester Company *1,050 

Standard Oil Company 1,400 

American Telegraph & Telephone Co . . . 1,400 

Fmst National Bank, Chicago 1,400 

Carnegie Foimdation 1,400 

Average pension $1,358 

^Pension based upon "the ten consecutive years during which the 
employee received the largest salary or wages. 

The pensions promised by six representative 
denominations on the same basis are as follows: 

Church A $875 

Church B 500 

Church C 500 

Church D 500 

Church E 470 

Church F 350 

Average pension $533 

In only one instance does a denomination 
propose to provide a pension in excess of the 
minimum sum paid by any of the above corpora- 
tions; and then it is based on the assumed 
ministerial salary of $2,000 during the ten 
years preceding retirement, which would be an 
exceptional amount. 

Most of the church plans are uncompleted and 
the retired ministers do not receive the prom- 
ised amounts. The church — "the richest in- 
stitution in all the land" — is shown by this 
comparison to be sadly delinquent in its duty 
to her old ministers. 



PENSION PLANS OF 
CHURCHES 

THE Christian church which taught the 
principle of economic justice to a thousand 
commerical, industrial and mimicipal corpora- 
tions has been herself slow to recognize the 
faithful, indispensable and life-long services 
of her ministers. 

With the exception of fimds held by conven- 
tions, presbjrteries, conferences, etc., pension 
plans are of recent origin and no denomination 
has as yet an adequate pension fund «idow- 
ment. 

Some progress is being made, however, and 
pension plans are being formed in several 
denominations. 

These plans fall into three general classes: 

1. Support or pension based on years of service; 

2. Relief or disability help; and 3. Contributory 
annuity. 

RELIEF AND DISABILITY 
FUNDS 

THE oldest and most general plan is that of 
relief, and in some churches it is the only 
method. This plan cannot be entirely dispensed 
with because it aims to meet special needs. The 
newer tendency, however, is toward an actu- 
arially defined pension based on years of service. 
Disability benefits are also sometimes provided 
by a contributory organization which helps a 
minister in an emergency. 

Many denominations combine their plans for 
pensions and relief and a few have both in 
operation. 

Recent growth has, however, been in the direc- 
tion of contributory annuity provisions. 



THE church which fails to take care of its ministers when they 
have worn themselves out in its service, will shortly have no 
ministers wearing themselves out for it. 
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Pension Funds on a Contributory Basis 



DETAILED information required for the 
organization of a contributory annuity 
or pension fund cannot be given in this brief 
resum6. We simply indicate the kind of infor- 
mation required and give analyses of the Pen- 
sion Fund plan of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the Annuity Fund for Congrega- 
tional Ministers. 

Each denomination must adapt its plan to 
special conditions, and since a contributory 
pension or annuity fund assumes clearly de- 
fined financial obligations, it should not be 
adopted imadvisedly. 

Data must be secured and this requires time, 
patience, technical skill and money. 

THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH PLAN 

THE Protestant Episcopal Church provided 
an advance budget of $150,000 for actu- 
arial work, tabulation, analysis and preparation. 
An initial reserve of $5,000,000 provides for 
the ''accrued liabilities"; a permanent pension 
accoimt, to which 7}4 P^ cent, of the clergy- 
men's salaries are paid each year, has been 
created; other fimds have been m^'ged into 
this account. 

At the age of 68 an annuity equal to 1^ per 
cent, of the clergyman's average annual in- 
come, multiplied by the numba* of years in 
which assessments have been paid by him is 
promised; the minimum being $600 and the 
maximiun 50 per cent, of the average income 
since ordination, but with special limitations. 
There is also a disability benefit equal to 40 
per cent, of the average income for the five 
years preceding the disability, with a minimum 
of $600; and a widow's annuity to which her 
husband would have been entitled. For or- 
phans there is a payment of $100 a year if under 
the age of seven; $200 from seven to fourteen; 
$300 from fourteen to twenty-one. 



EVEN to old age I am he, and even to 
hoar hairs will I carry you.— Isaiah,46:4. 



THE ANNUITY FUND FOR 
CONGREGATIONAL MINISTERS 

THIS firnd will receive the income of the 
five million dollar "Pilgrim Memorial 
Fund." The new, expanded plan goes into 
effect January 1, 1921, as follows: 

1. Benefits: (1) An old age annuity — beginning 
at the age of 65; minimum $500. (2) Protec- 
tion for the widow or other dependents in the 
event of the member's death prior to the age 
of 65. (3) Additional disability benefits in 
case of death or permanent disability prior to 
the age of 65, for which additional payments 
are required. (4) A share of the distributable 
income of the "Pilgrim Memorial Fund" to 
be credited on the nert year's dues. (5) Op- 
tion to receive an old age joint life annuity in 
which the widow will share; or a deferred old 
age life annuity with larger benefits. 

2. Dries: 6 per cent, of the salary received each 
year (based on a minimum of $1,000) to cover 
the old age annuity; additional dues to cover 
other benefits. 

In working out the plan actuarial determina- 
tion was made as to the annuities which could 
be purchased by accumulated credits under 
varying conditions. 

The amount of the annuity resulting from the 
pa3mient of $60 annually dimng a period of 35 
years, closing at the age of 65, was $514.72 — 
more than 50 per cent, of the assumed salary 
of $1,000. 

NUMBER OF BENEFICIARIES 

THE number of ministers in seventeen re- 
porting denominations who may in time 
become eligible to old age benefits is 73,703. 
The number reported by these churches as now 
being beneficiaries is 15,772. The returns are 
incomplete and difficult to classify. In some 
denominations every retired minister, minis- 
ter's widow and dependent orphan child is 
automatically a beneficiary; while in others 
formal application and action is required. 
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\ OD'S great army of min- 
isters, missionaries, etc., 
must be continually re- 
plenished with new material. 
To the young man with minis- 
terial aspirations, whose life is 
yet before him, the vision of aged 
ministers who have passed their days 
of usefulness is a discouraging one. 
The suggestion of that "ill-matched 
pair- age and penury" paralyzes his 
ambition and too often he does not 
heed God's call but turns to gainful occupations. The 
church cannot stand by and permit this impression to 
gather momentum. The young man must be assured of 
a brighter prospect for the future. 

Provide for Aged Ministers 

and this obstacle will be removed. The future will hold promise. 
The barrier will be raised. Recruits will not refuse the minis- 
try before they see the larger meaning of the Divine Call. 
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The 15,772 beneficiaries above referred to may 
be classified as follows: 6,580 retired ministers, 
7,833 widows and 1,359 dependent orphans. 
Of these 12,413 could be further classified 
according to the amounts received as follows: 

4,152 beneficiaries received less than $100 
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TWO HUNDRED A YEAR 

ONLY 580 out of the 12,413 beneficiaries, 
less than 6 per cent., received over 
$500; three-fifths of them, 7,810, received 
less than $200; and one-third of them, 4,152, 
received less than $100. The returns cover 60 
per cent, of the total number of beneficiaries 
in the Protestant churches and are sufiiciently 
large to show the inadequacy of the present pro- 
visions for the support of the retired ministers, 
widows and orphans. 

The la3anen cannot, even if they would, set 
themselves against such massed facts. The 
veterans of Christ are without reasonable pro- 
tection in their day of need, while business 
corporations, with soimd economic judgment, 
guard the old age of their employees with ade- 
quate pensions. How can the church expect 
the world to heed its urgent appeal for social 
justice xmless it squares its own practise with 
its own teaching? 

ANNUAL INCOME REQUIRED 

THE total amoimt of income required annu« 
ally to meet the obligations for pensions 
and relief of seven of the twenty-one denom- 
inations which reported to this department 
was $4,385,162. 

The total annual income reported by six (rf 
these denominations was $1,715,366. 

The net additional amount needed to pay in full 
the clauns of all the retired ministers, widows 
and orphans of these six denominations is 
$1,742,151- 



This amoimt, expressed in the terms of endow- 
ment, at 5 per cent., would be $34,843,020. 

Add to this the amount needed by twelve 
additional denominations, viz. : $25,332,306, and 
the total endowment required by these eighteen 
denominations is seen to be $60,175,326. 

PENSIONS AND MINISTERIAL 
EFFICIENCY 

THE care of the aged minister is closely 
related to ministerial efiiciency as well as 
to the task of recruiting vigorous and intelli- 
gent yoimg men for the ministry. 

The fear of want in old age lessens the present 
efficiency of the conscientious worker who, 
burdened by this fear of dependency, is com- 
pelled to limit the means necessary to keep 
abreast of the times, and must work amid fore- 
bodings of the wolf at the door at eventide. 

The facts as to inadequate salaries presented in 
the first part of this survey are accentuated 
when the minister is retired. The pathos of 
his situation is emphasized by the fact that the 
meagre support received diuing his active years 
makes it impossible for him to provide for his 
old age, and when retirement comes his earning 
power is gone. 

Adequate pensions drive away from a minister 
and from those dependent upon him the grim 
spectres of unemployment, disability and death. 

Until something is done to take the minister 
out of a position of humiliating dependence in 
old age, desertions to more lucrative professions 
may be expected. 

PENSIONS AND RECRUITS 

THE best yoimg men are not deterred from 
coming into the ministry from fear of sac- 
rifices during their active life. But they are 
imwilling to face poverty at the end of their 
career. 

The church has lost and will continue to lose 
valuable men from the ministry until the lay- 
men wake up to the responsibility of taking 
proper care of the old and disabled ministers 
in the same manner that business houses pro- 
vide for their retired employees. 
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"It's good to grow ol'" 

-Joel Oundkr Htrrii 

"It's good to grow old" when sutioundcd 
by home comforts, rejoicing in a rich expeti- 
cnce. amply provided for, fre« from anxtety 
concerning the welfare of loved ones- 

But what of the ageil minister, whose iiw 
come during his active years has been insuf' 
6cien( to enable him to piovide adequately ka 
the future? 

Physically unable to continue his chotot 
work — his earning power gone — without in 
come or property— he must face an old afc of 
deprivation and anxiety. 

All his life he has traveled an uphill road 
that was none too smooth— cheerfully devoting 
his whole time, strength, and spiritual vitality 
to loving service for his fellowmen. 

What of the "last mile?" 

With your gifts it can be made smooth fbt 
the feet at last grown weaiy— without them it 
will be steep and rough and difficult, and will 
halt the feeble traveler all too soon. 

There are many thousand ministers, and 
ministers' widows and orphans, who are de- 
pendent upon your generosity for the conunon 
comforts of life. 

A small sacrifice on your part will be a boon 
to those who have sacrificed so much for the 
Great Cause. 

What will you do! You can help by a gift, 
a bequest, or the purchase of a life Annuity 
Botid. 

"Qhe them ihefiowm now" 
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These men whose lives are filled with efforts 
to cheer the weary and give heart to the dis- 
couraged must themselves be heartened in 
things which concern the most sacred obliga- 
tions of life — the care today and tomorrow of 
those who are bound to them and to their tasks 
by ties of nature, affection and consecration. 

ECONOMIC JUSTICE 

IN THIS day when states, cities, schools, 
corporations, industrial and other estab- 
lishments are providing for their old and faith- 
ful employees — not as a charity but as a matter 
of economic justice — it would be strange indeed 
if the last among faithful servants to be thus 
rewarded should "be the retired minister. But 
the statistics show this to be true! 

THE PROGRAM DEFINED 

IT SHOULD be kept in mind, in speaking 
of "the Interchurch Program" that the 
Interchurch World Movement is not a super- 
church with executive functions. Its "pro- 
gram," therefore, is only the "program" of its 
constituent members writ large and promoted 
by the Interchurch World Movement by every 
resource at its command. 

But the execution of the "program" will be 
carried out (as it must be and should be) 
by each denomination as best fits in with its 
needs and plans except where closer cooperation 
with other Christian agencies is advisable and 
feasible. 

AS TO MINISTERIAL SUPPORT 

FORTUNATELY the plans of the forward 
movements of all the cooperating denom- 
inations have so much in conunon that they 
can best be promoted as a whole. 

Thus, the serious shortage in the ministry and 
the need for ministerial recruits is felt by every 
denomination. In so far as these are due to 
inadequate salaries and pension plans, the con- 
science of the whole Christian constituency and 
of each religious body must be roused by a 
statement of the facts, the needs and the re- 
quirements to meet the situation and prevent 
its continuance. Salaries which are 50 per 
cent, below the actual cost of living must be 
raised or the ministry will soon be depleted 



beyond recovery and no new recruits can be 
expected. This is so obvious as to need no 
argument. 

AS TO MINISTERIAL RELIEF 

THE program of ministerial relief is even 
more pressing than that of ministerial 
support. Its appeal is radically different and 
lacks the stimulus that comes from the expecta- 
tion of a return from a good investment, as in 
the case of a minister in active service, a com- 
munity asset of considerable value. 

And yet, ministerial relief, in the form of a pen- 
sion, is only a fair and just return for "service 
rendered." The services of a clergyman in 
service survive in Christian characters formed, 
developed, trained and directed, and in perma- 
nent conununity projects planned and still 
functioning long after the minister — usually 
their architect and director — has had to retire 
from active service. 

Industrial and other business organizations 
recognize their obligations to those who have 
helped to create and develop the commercial 
success from which all — masters and servants 
alike — derive their financial support. They 
look upon a pension as a just reward for initia- 
tive and fidelity as well as for mere "service 
rendered" in the ordinary daily round of 
time. Wisdom in planning, developing and 
above all in carrying on a business to higher 
levels of success is not always adequately re- 
warded by even a liberal wage or salary during 
service. Disability on the part of a faithful 
worker — whether partial or complete — creates 
an obligation on the part of his fellow-workers 
to make his involuntary retirement as little 
worrisome as possible. 

In this matter of ministerial relief the raising 
of large general endowment funds is desirable 
and necessary. Individual parishes cannot sup- 
port both an active and a retired minister. The 
church at large must care for its veterans and 
should do so with gratitude and generosity, 
remembering how much it owes to them, not 
merely for "services rendered" in the past, but 
for ever-abiding and ever-enriching influences 
set in motion and forever rendering their be- 
neficent services to all succeeding generations. 
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SUPPORT OF RETIRED MINISTERS 

and Widows and Orphans of Ministers 

Statement of Endowments needed by Reporting Denominations 



The figures given by some denominations include amoimts for support of retired missionaries. 



DiNOiaNATIOH 



BAPTIST: 
Northern Baptist Cokyintion. 
SiYBNTH Day Baptist 



CONGREGATIONAL: 

CONOREOATIONAL CflURCHBt. 

DISCIPLE 
Disciples or Christ 



EVANGELICAL: 
Eyangeucal Association. . . 
Eyangeucal Synod or N. A 



Financial Program 



Total Income 

Needed to 

Pay 1920 

Qaims 



LUTHERAN: 
United Lutheran Church in 

America 

Augustana Synod 



METHODIST: 

Methodist Episcopal Church 

Methodist Episcopal Church, So. . 
Methodist Protestant Church.. . . 
Free Methodist Church or N. A. 

MORAVIAN: 
Moravian Church 



PRESBYTERIAN: 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
United Presbyterian Church 



REFORMED: 

Reformed Church in America 

REroRMED Church in the U. S. 



UNITED BRETHREN: 
Church or the UNrrso Brethren in 
Christ 



TOTAL. 



S242,000 



85,000 



90,000 



2,503,462 



43,000 

1,469,645 
"52^655 



{4,385,162 



Present 
Income 



S163,933 
600 



142,000 



48,980 



23,050 
37,600 



100,000 
14,814 



1,397,616 

38,947 

7,150 

19,516 



18,000 



67,448 
20,150 



35,000 
24,355 



101,345 



S2,260,504 



Additional 
Income 
Needed 



S100,000 



47,400 



1,105,846 



Additional Endowment Needed 



Endowment 

Necessary to 

Produce 

Additional 

Income 

Needed 



S10,000,000 
50,000 



8,000,000 



5,140,000 



315,000 
1,000,000 



1,000,000 
1,000,000 



22,200,000 
9,500,000 



Present Non- 
ProductiYe 
Endowment 
Which ^ill 

Become 
Productive 



{6,000,000 



Net 

Additional 

Endowment 

Needed 



25,000 



31,905 



Sl,742,151 



390,326 



500,000 



10,000,000 
430,000 
650,000 



1,000,000 
1,200,000 



1,000,000 



{73,375,000 



7,200,000 



{13,200,000 



{10,000,000 
50,000 



2,000,000 



5,140,000 



315,000 
1,000,000 



1,000.000 
1,000/)00 



15,000,000 
9,500,000 



390,326 



500,000 



lOflOOfiOQ 
430,000 
650,000 



ijxxyjsxjo 

1,200,000 



IfiOOflOO 



{60,175^26 



The above table is given for information only, and \a not related to the Budget for the simultaneous fi«^ni*i^l 
campaign of April 25 — May 2, 1920. 
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Notes on the Budget Tables 



THE following explanatory notes will make 
clear the general considerations upon the 
basis of which the Budget Tables on the suc- 
ceeding pages were formulated and why some 
tables appear only in one volume while other 
tables appear in both the American and the 
Foreign volumes. 

Note I : To set forth the Campaign Budget of 
the Interchurch World Movement, nine budget 
statements or tables are required. They are: 



Table I. 
Table II. 

Table III. 
Table IV. 
Table V. 
Table VI. 
Table VII. 
Table VIII. 
Table I^. 



Foreign Mission Work. 

Home Mission Work — By Denominations 
and Boards. 

Home Mission Work — By Types of Work. 

Educational Work in the United States. 

Sunday School and Yoimg People's Work. 

American Hospitals and Homes. 

Support of Retired Ministers. 

Special Items. 

General Summary. 



Of the foregoing, Table I, Foreign Mission 
Work, appears only in the Foreign Volume of 
the World Survey and Tables II, III, IV, V, 
VI and VII appear only in the American Vol- 
ume. Tables VIII and IX are printed in both 
volumes. 

Note II : The total number of denominations 
included in the budget statements is thirty. 

Note III: The total number of boards and 
other agencies is 182. 

Note IV: The budget also includes the state 
organizations of most of the denominations 
and in some cases the city organizations (sev- 
eral hundred in number). 

Note V: In addition to the foregoing the fol- 
lowing denominational boards have endorsed 
the Movement, but for various reasons do not 
this year participate in the financial campaign. 
The budgets of some of these are included in 
those of other organizations. 

Disciples: 

Foreign Christian Missionary Society 
Christian Women's Board of Missions 
Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity 



Methodist: 

Board of Missions, Methodist Episcopal Church, South 

United Presbyterian: 

Freedman's Board 

United Brethren in Christ: 

Woman's Missionary Association 

Moravian: 

Society of the United Brethren for Propagating the 
Gospel among the Heathen (Moravian Church) 

Note VI: The following general denomina- 
tional bodies have also endorsed the Movement: 

American Christian Convention 

Conmiission on Missions of the National Council of 
Congregationalists. 

Convocation Conmiittee of the United Presbyterian 
Church 

Executive Committee of the Five-Year Meeting of the 
Friends in America 

Executive Conmiittee of the National Baptist Con- 
vention 

General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. (South) 

General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. (North) 

General Board of Administration of the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ 

General Assembly of the United Presbyterian Church 

General Sjoiod of the Reformed Church in America 

General Synod of the Reformed Church in the U. S. 

Joint Centenary Conmiission of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church (North and South) 

National Council of the Congregational Churches in 
the U. S. 

New World Movement of the United Presbyterian 
Church 

Northern Baptist Convention 

Seventh Day Baptist General Convention 

United Missionary and Stewardship Committee of 
the Reformed Church in the U. S. 

Note VII: The foregoing lists and statistical 
summaries do not include interdenominational 
organizations, many of which have endorsed 
the Movement, since by the terms of the Cleve- 
land action they do not participate in the cam- 
paign and budget. 
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Table II.— HOME MISSIONS 
SURVEY DEPARTMENT 

General Budget Statement for 

HOME MISSION WORK 

of the Denominations and Boards cooperating in the Financial Campaign 
of the Interchurch World Movement of North America 

A — By Denominations and Boards 

The field of Home Mismons as covered by this Budget Table mcludes Continental United States (with Alaska), 

Hawaii, the West Indies and, in the case of some boards, Mexico. 



Denomination and Board 



ADVENT 

Advent Christian Church 

Woman's Home and Foreign Missionary Society 

BAPTIST 

Northern Baptist Convention 

American Baptist Home Mission Society (W) including City Mission Societies and 

State Conventions 

National Baptist Convention 

Home Mission Board 

Church Extension Board 

Independent State Budgets 

General Baptist 

Home Mission Board 

Joint Board 

BRCTHREN 

Church or the Brethren 

Genera] Mission Board 

Brethren Church 

Genera] Missionary Board 

CHRISTIAN 

Christian Church 

Home Mission Board (W) 

Foreign Mission Board(H) 

CONGREGATIONAL 

Congregational Churches 

American Missionary Association 

Home Missionary Society (W) 

Church Building Society 

Sunday School Extension Society 

DISCIPLES 

Disciples or Christ. 

United Christian Missionary Society 

EVANGELICAL 

Evangelical Association 

Missionary Society (W) 

United Evangelical Church .^ ^ 

Home and Foreign Missionary Society and Board of Church Ejctension 

Evangelical Synod of N. A 

Central Board of Home Missions 

Immigrant Mission Board 

FRIENDS 

Society of Friends in America 

Board of Home Missions ^ 

Associated Executive Committee on Indian Affairs 

Frcedmen*s Association 

B<MUxl of Foreign Missions 

Society of Friends of Caufornia '. . . 

HOUNESS 

HouNEss Church 

MENNONITE 

General Conference of Mennonttes 

METHODIST 

Methodist Episcopal Church 

Woman's Home Missionary Society 

Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 

Fre»imen*s Aid Society 



Denomina- 
tional 
Total 



S35,O0O 

♦46,220,304 

•3.850.000 

57,500 

532.800 
45.000 

211.468 
5.920,000 



2,064.%5 

432.760 
305,983 
153,000 

588,043 



bSl 1.782.872 



Analysis 



^35.000 



•46,220,304 

♦1.300.000 

♦350,000 

♦2.200,000 

37.500 
20,000 



532,800 
45,000 



181.128 
30,340 



2.050.000 

12.230,000 

1,425.000 

215,000 



2,064,965 

432,760 
305,983 

i5aooo 

3.000 



448.416 

24.527 

4.000 

111,100 



607,872 

0510,500.000 

675X100 
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Table II.— HOME MISSIONS 
SURVEY DEPARTMENT 



General Budget Statement for 

HOME MISSION WORK 

of the Denominations and Boards cooperating in the Financial Campaign 
of the Interchurch World Movement of North America 

A — By Denominations and Boards 

The field of Home Mianoiui as covered by this Budget Table includes Continental United States (with Alaska), 

Hawaii, the West Indies and, in the case of some boards, Mexico. 



Denoicination and Board 



METHODIST: {ConHnued) 
Methodist Protestant Church 

Board of Home Missions and Independent State Boards 

Woman's Board of Home Missions 

Free Methodist Church or N. A 

General Missionary Board 

African Methodist Episcopal Ziom Church 

Board of Church Extension 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 

Reformed Zioh Union Apostouc Church 

Church Erection Board 

PRESBYTERIAN 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A 

Board of Home Missions including Self-supporting Synods 

Board of the Church Erection Fund 

Board of Missions for Freedmen 

Woman's Board of Home Missions 

Women's Department of the Board of Missions for Freedmen 

Permanent Committee on Evangelism 

Committee on Sabbath Observance 

Assembly's Permanent Committee on Men's Worls 

Board of Foreign Missions (H) 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (South) 

Executive Committee of Home Missions, including Self-sppporting Synods 

Associate Reformed Presbyterian Synod 

Board of Home Missions and Church Extension 

Reformed Presbyterian Church of N. A., Synod 

United Presbyterian Church 

Board of Home Missions (W) including Board of Freedmen's Missions and Board of 

Church Extension 

REFORMED 
Reformed Church in America 

Board of Domestic Missions 

Women's Board of Domestic Missions 

Reformed Church in the U. S 

Board of Home Missions (W) 

UNITED BRETHREN 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ 

Home Missionary Society 

Church Erection Society 

Annual Conference Missions 

TOTAL 



Denomina- 




tional 


Analysis 


Total 


• 


$473,300 






$440,300 




33,000 


•2,247,180 






♦2,247,180 


50,000 






50,000 


17,263 






17,263 


d 14,584,251 






9,882,303 




2,189,418 




829,645 




1,068,701 




180,672 




121,483 




59,939 




52,090 




200,000 


2,730.091 






2,730,091 


43,814 






43,814 


♦8,705,305 






•8,705.305 


1,101,441 






769,200 




332.241 


♦5,796,780 






•5,796,780 


♦♦1,999,917 






638,980 




785,937 




575,000 


)5I09,949,037 


3109,949,037 



• Five-year budget to be subscribed in 1920. 

•• $1,339,000 of this amount a two-year budget to be subscribed in 1920; $660,917 a one-year budget. 
(H) For work included in Home Missions classification. 
(W) Indiflding women's work. 

a Includes $300,000 for the Hawaiian Board of Missions. 

b Includes $10,600,000 Centenary amount already subscribed. 

c First year Centenary subscription for Home Missions; includes Church Extension, Maintenance (or Home 
Missions) and Reconstruction. 

d Includes budget for hospitals and homes. 
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Table III.— HOME MISSIONS 
SURVEY DEPARTMENT 

General Budget Statement for 

HOME MISSION WORK 

of the Denominations and Boards cooperating in the Financial Campaign 
of the Interchurch World Movement of North America 

B— By Types of Work 

The field of Home Missions as covered by this Budget Table includes Continental United States (with Alaska)* 

Hawaii, the West Indies and, in the case of some boards, Mexico. 



Type of Work 

Cities 

Town and Country 

Negro Americans 

New Americans 

Migrants 

North American Indians 

Spanish-spearing People in the U. S 

Orientals in the U. S 

ALASKA. ••••• 

Hawaii * 

West Indies 

RECRurnNG and Training Workers 

Promotion 

Administration 

Miscellaneous and Unclassified Amounts 

TOTAL 



Amount 



544,905,032 

38,623,025 

7,970,180 

1,953,346 

1.165,370 

506,905 

379,740 

453,350 

202,720 

312,340 

1,855,495 

442,180 

231,000 

4.748,897 

6,199,457 

i5109,949,037 
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IV.— AMERICAN EDUCATION 
SURVEY DEPARTMENT 

General Budget Statement for 

EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE UNITED STATES 

under the control of the Denominations and Boards cooperating in the Financial 
Campaign of the Interchurch World Movement of North America 

By Tj^pes of Institutions and Work 



Denomination and Board 



ADVENT 

Advent Christian Church 

BAPTIST 
Northern Baptist Convention 

Board of Education 

National Baptist Convention 

Educational Board 

General Baptist 

Board of Trustees of Oakland City 

College 

BRETHREN 
Church of the Brethren 

General Educational Board 
Brethren Church 
Board of Trustees of Ashland 

College 

CHRISTIAN 
Christian Church 

Board of Education 

CONGREGATIONAL 
Congregational Churches 

Education Society 

DISCIPLES 
Disciples op Christ 

Board of Education 

EVANGELICAL 

Evangelical Association 

Unitid Evangiucal Church 

Evangbucal Synod of N. A 

FRIENDS 
Society of Friends in America 

Board of Education 

Socirnr of Friends of Caufornia 
HOLINESS 

Holiness Church 

MENNONITE 

General Conference of Mennonites. . 
METHODIST 
MmiooitT Rntcof AL Church 

BoMfd of Kducttion 

HvTumnwT PfurrRSTANT Church 

Boflrd pf Kducttion 

Fmk l/LvmiHnwT Church of N. A. 
GMCfil B<mrd of Education 

MUCAH MffTMODfiT Kl'fSCOPAL ZiON 
OiUUCH 

Boifd of KdiK'Rtion 

Couiftfto hitrHQUtur Kmsc^jpal 
Cmuboi 
Boifd of Kductfbfi, , , , , 

It«f0«aft9 TUotI VtHiPH Al'OfTOLIC 
IVIICff 



Total 




♦333,940,000 
♦a2.600,000 

bl70,000 

2,000,000 

75,000 

406,500 

c2,246,400 

6,000,000 



100,000 
•3,250,000 



d2,050,000 

406,644 

•1.406.250 

e60.000 

f2S0.000 



Colleges 

and 

Junior 

Colleges 



♦319,012,000 



150,000 



75.000 

335,500 

700,000 

5.320,000 



'3,000.000 



2,050,000 

325,260 

•635,000 



Theological 
Seminaries 

AND 

Training 
Schools 



^33,770,000 



615,000 



66,584 
•715,000 



Secondary 
Schools 



•33,390,000 



70,000 



^250,000 



Work of 
the Boards 



►37.768,000 



20,000 



1,000 



346.400 



65,000 



14,800 
•56,250 



Unanalyzed 



•32.600,000 



2.000,000 



1.200.000 



100,000 



60,000 
250,000 



iT." 
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Table IV.— AMERICAN EDUCATION 
SURVEY DEPARTMENT 



General Budget Statement for 

EDUCATIONAL WORK IN THE UNITED STATES 

under the control of the Denominations and Boards cooperating in the Financial 
Campaign of the Interchurch World Movement of North America 

By Types of Institutions and Work 



Denoicination and Board 



PRESBYTERIAN 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 

General Board of Education 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
(South) 

Executive Committee of Christian 

Education and Ministerial Relief 

Associate Reformed Presbyterian 

Synod 

Board of Trustees of Bryson 

College 

Reformed Presbyterian Church of 
N. A., Synod 
Budget reported through Foreign 

Mission Board 

United Presbyterian Church 

Board of Education 

REFORMED 
Reformed Church in America 

Board of Education 

Reformed Church in the U. S. 
Forward Movement Commission.. . . 
UNITED BRETHREN 
Unfted Brethren in Christ 
Board of Education 



TOTAL. 



Total 



36.661,425 

1,606,600 

150,000 

354,472 
♦8,264,960 

e220,250 
♦3,850.000 



*♦ 



2,768,930 



378,837,431 



Colleges 

AND 

Junior 
Colleges 



33.062,463 

1,190,600 

150,000 

354,472 
♦6,444,512 

110,250 
2,155,000 



345,070,057 



Theological 
Seminaries 

AND 

Training 
Schools 



33,498,962 



196,000 



♦986,460 
22,750 

358,930 



310,229,686 



Secondary 
Schools 



330,000 



57,250 



84,000 



33,881,250 



Work of 
the Boards 



3100,000 



190.000 



»833.988 



30,000 



171,000 



39,596,438 



Unanalyzed 



►33,850,000 



310.060,000 



♦ Five-year budget to be subscribed in 1920. 

♦♦ $1»216,000 of this amount a two-year budget, to be 
subscribed in 1920; $1,652,930, a one-year budget. 

a $600,000 of this amount subject to confirmation by 
the National Baptist Campaign Comnussion. 

bFor Oakland City College in 1920, $160,000; for 
Yoimg Ministers' Loan Fund in 1920, $20,000. 



c Item of $700,000 for colleges covers only deficits and 
current expense aid; unanalyzed item of $1,200,- 
000 designated for work in "aflUiated institutions." 

d Special items for three colleges. 

e Item for five years only reported; 1920 item arbi- 
trarily computed as one-fifth of the five-year item. 

f $100,000 undertaken jointly by Board of Education 
and Board of Home Missions for schools. 
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Table V.— AMERICAN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
SURVEY DEPARTMENT 



General Budget Statement for 

SUNDAY SCHOOL AND YOUNG PEOPLFS WORK 

of the Denominations and Boards cooperating in the Financial Campaign 
of the Interchurch World Movement of North America 

By Tjrpes of Work 



Denomination and Board 


Total 


Head- 

q.uarters 

Ex- 

PENSES 


Field 
Workers 


Equip- 
ment 


Exten- 
sion 


Special 
Promo- 
tion 


Young 
People 


Pubuca. 
TioN, En- 
dowments, 

ETC 


Unan- 

alyzed 


ADVENT 

Advent Chmstian Church 

BAPTIS"!' 
Northern Baptist Convention 
American Baptist Publication 
Society 


*R72L12S 

•185.000 
•500.000 

10.000 

40.000 

20.000 

8.000 
2.000 

18.600 
197.331 

17.500 
27.500 

100.000 
25.912 


3234.613 

1.000 
3.000 

2.500 

49.300 

3,500 
2,000 

4.000 


*W9.225 

15.000 
3.500 

86.600 

5.250 
3.500 

12.000 


^469.225 
1.000 

6.000 

1.750 
800 

• ••••■• 

i.912 


3703.836 

4.500 
5.000 

600 

13,600 

3.500 
1.800 

4.000 


3309,613 
6,000 

32,831 

3,500 
2,400 

4,000 


3534,613 
♦185.000 

1.000 

10.000 

2.666 

9,000 
3,000 

100,000 


'•3*sbb,666 

3,500 
1,400 

14.000 




• ••••# 


National Baptist Convention 

Baptist Youns People's Union 

Sunday School Publication Board.. 

General Baptist 

Board of Publications 




BRETHREN 
Church or the Brethren 

General Sunday School Board 

Brethren Church 

Brethren Publishing Company and 
Ohio Corporation 


• • • • ■ • 

320,000 


CHRISTIAN 
Christian Church 
Sunday School Board 




Christian Endeavor Board 

CONGREGATIONAL 
Congregational Churches 

Sunday School Extension Society. .■ 
DISCIPLES 
Disciples of Christ 
American Christian Missionary 
Society *. 


18.600 


EVANGELICAL 

Evangeucal Association 

Unitid Evangelical Church 

Evangelical Synod op N. A. 
Board of Sunday Schools 




FRIF-NDS 
Society op Friends in America 
Bible School Board 




Soamr of Friends of California 
HOLINF-SS 

Holiness Church 

MENNONITE 

Gen. Conference of Mennonites . 
METHODIST 
Methodist Episcopal Church 
Board of Control of the Epworth 

League 

Methodist Protestant Church 
Board of Young People's Work. . . . 
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Table V.— AMERICAN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
SURVEY DEPARTMENT 

(CouimueJ) 

General Budget Statement for 

SUNDAY SCHOOL AND YOUNG PEOPLFS WORK 

of the Denominations and Boards cooperating in the Financial Campaign 
of the Interchurch World Movement of North America 

By Tjrpes of Work 



Denomination and Board 


Total 


Head, 
quarters 

Ex- 
penses 


Field 
Workers 


Equip- 
ment 


Exten- 
sion 


Special 
Promo- 
tion 


YoUNO 

People 


Pubuca- 
tion. En- 
dowments, 
etc. 


Unan- 

alyzed 


METHODIST: (CofUinued) 
Free Methodist Church of N. A. 
General Sunday School Board 


*350.000 
















350,000 


African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church 


















Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church 




















Reformed Zion Union Apostolic 
Church 














• 






PRRSBYTERIAN 
Presbyterian Church in U. S. A. 
Board of Publication and Sabbath 
School Work 


1,114,569 
100,000 


♦325,569 
15,000 


•375,000 
35,000 


•38,000 
10,000 


♦3554,000 
25,000 


♦392.000 
15.000 




•3360,000 




Presbyterian Church in U. S. 
(South 

Presbyterian Council of Publica- 
tion 




Associate Reformed Prrsbytbrian 
Synod 








Reformed Presbyterian Church or 
N. A., Synod 




















United Presbyterian Church 
Board of Home Missions 


♦103,943 

14,400 
♦550;000 

•♦126,045 


♦10,000 

1,000 
•200,000 

•♦7,500 


•25,000 

1,500 
•50,000 

♦♦15,000 


♦10,000 
500 

•♦15,000 


•25,000 

1,000 
♦20,000 

♦♦20,000 


♦10.000 

1.000 
•30.000 

♦•25.000 


3^5.00O 
•♦16.000 


•18,943 

9,400 
♦250,000 

•♦27.545 




REFORMED 

Reformed Church in America 
Board of Publication and Bible 
School Work 




Reformed Church in the U. S. 
Publication and Sunday School 
Board 




UNITED BRETHREN 
Church of the United Brethren 
IN Christ 

Board of Sunday School. Brother- 
hood and Young People's Work . . 




TOTAL 


35,931,925 


3558,982 


3796,575 


3524,187 


31,381,836 


3531.344 


3865,613 


31.184,788 


388,600 







♦ Five-year budget to be subscribed in 1920. 
•♦ $111,000 of this amount two-year budget to be subscribed in 1920; $15,046 a one-year budget. 
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Hospitals and Homes: BUDGET TABLES 



Table VI.— AMERICAN HOSPITALS AND HOMES 

SURVEY DEPARTMENT 



General Budget Statement for 

AMERICAN HOSPITALS AND HOMES 



under the direction of the Denominations and Boards cooperating in the 
Campaign of the Interchurch World Movement of North America 

tTo comply with the decision of the General Committee of the Interchurch World Movement, it has been 
necessary to divide the budgets for hospitals and homes into two classes: the first comprising those budgets included 
in the national denominational budgets; the second comprising those budgets of local denominational organizations 
which have received the requisite dfenominational approval. The budgets of the first type appear in the colunm 
headed "Authorized for inclusion in the National Budget," and those of the second tvpe (made up of the budgets 
of 42 Hospitals, 38 Homes for Children and 27 Homes for the Aged) appear in the colunm headed "Authorized for 
Inclusion m Local or Regional Budget." 



Denomination and Board 



ADVENT 

Advent Christian Church 

BAPTIST 

Northern Baptist Convention 
Board of Promotion 

National Baptist Convention 

General Baptist 

BRETHREN 

Church of the Brethren 

Brethren Church 

General Missionary Board 

CHRISTIAN 

Christian Church 

CHURCHES OF CHRIST 

Churches of Christ 

CONGREGATIONAL 

Congregational Churches 

DISCIPLES 

Disciples of Christ 

National Benevolent Association 

EVANGELICAL 

Evangelical Association 
Forward Movement 

United Evangelical Church 

Evangelical Synod of N. A. 

General Board 

FRIENDS 

Society of Friends in America 

Society of Friends of California 

HOLINESS 

Holiness Church 

General Board 

LUTHERAN 

Norwegian Lutheran Church of America 

Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio 

Lutheran Iowa Synod 

Augusta Synod 

Independent Lutheran Church 

MENNONITE 

General Conference of Mennonites 

METHODIST 

Methodist Episcopal Church 
Woman's Home Missionary Society 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South 



Authorized 

for Inclusion 

in National 

Budget for 

1920 



♦31.000,000 



Authorized 

for Inclusion 

IN Local or 

Regional 

Budget for 

1920 



15,000 



1,499,050 



538,500 



300.000 



50,000 



427,865 



3279,000 



2,000 



546,500 

26,250 
2.000 



50,000 

2,500 

210,000 

884,250 

500,000 



9,614,366 
1,040,500 



BUDGET TABLES: Hospitals and Homes 
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Table VI.~AMERICAN HOSPITALS AND HOMES 

SURVEY DEPARTMENT 
(Canimued) 

General Budget Statement for 

AMERICAN HOSPITALS AND HOMES 

under the direction of the Denominations and Boards cooperating in the Financial 
Campaign of the Interchurch World Movement of North America 



tTo comply with the decision of the General Committee of the Interchurch World Movement, it has been 
necessary to divide the budgets for hospitals and homes into two classes: the first comprising those budgets included 
in the national denominational budgets; the second comprisingthose budgets of local denominational organizations 
which have received the requisite denominational approval. The budgets of the first type appear in the column 
headed "Authorized for inclusion in the National Budget," and those of the second tvpe (made up of the budgets 
of 42 Hospitals, 38 Homes for Children and 27 Homes for the Aged) appear in the column headed "Authorized for 
Inclusion in Local or Rc^onal Budget." 



Denoicination and Board 



METHODIST— (C<m/»»««0 

Methodist Protestant Church 
Forward Movement 

Free Methodist Church of N. A 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 

Reformed Zion Union Apostolic Church 

PENTECOSTAL 

Pentecostal Church of the Nazarene 

PRESBYTERIAN 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (South) 

Associate Reformed Presbyterian Synod 

Reformed Presbyterian Church of N. A., Synod 

United Presbyterian Church 

Woman's Association 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 

Protestant Episcopal Church 

REFORMED 

Reformed Church in America 

Reformed Church in the U. S 

UNITED BRETHREN 

Church of the United Brethren in Christ 
General Board 

TOTAL 



Authorized 

FOR Inclusion 

IN National 

Budget for 

1920 



3172.975 



1.013,075 



100,000 



35,116,465 



Authorized 

FOR Inclusion 

IN Local or 

Regional 

Budget for 

1920 



324.000 
* 60.666 



25.000 

2.227,608 
82.250 



704.750 
105.000 



316.385.974 



*Five-year budget to be subscribed in 1920. 

t Decision of the General Committee of the Interchurch World Movement in conference at Atlantic City, Jan- 
uary 7 to 10, 1920: "The budget of any philanthropic organization shall be included in the budget of 
the Interchurch World Movement onlv by first being included in the budget of a national denominational 
body, except that the budget of any local, denominational, philanthropic organization which is approved 
by the denominational authoritv of the State Conference or other like area in which it is located, may be 
included in the denominational budget of that area" or region. 
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Ministerial 



res: MINISTERIAL SALARIES AND PENSIONS 



Table VII.— MINISTERIAL SALARIES, PENSIONS 
AND RELIEF SURVEY DEPARTMENT 



General Budget Statement for 

SUPPORT OF RETIRED MINISTERS AND THE 
WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF MINISTERS 



of the Denominations and Boards cooperating in the Financial Campaign 
of the Interchurch World Movement of North America 

An explanation of the method of compiling this table will be found on the following page. 



Denomination and Board 



ADVENT 

Advent Christian Church 

BAPTIST 

Northern Baptist Convention 

Ministers' and Missionaries' Benefit Board 

National Baptist Convention 

Benefit Board 

General Baptist. 

Superannuated Ministers' Fund 

BRETHREN 

Church or the Brethren 

Ministerial Relief 

Brethren Church 

CHRISTIAN 

Christian Church 

CONGREGATIONAL 

Congregational Churches 

Board of Ministerial Relief 

Pilgrim Memorial Fund 

DISCIPLES 

Disciples of Christ 

Board of Ministerial Relief 

EVANGELICAL 

Evangelical Association 

Superannuation Fund 

United Evangelical Church 

Evangelical Synod or N. A 

Board of Ministerial Pension and Relief 

FRIENDS 

Society or Friends in America 

Ministerial Support and Relief 

Society or Friends of California 

HOLINESS 

Holiness Church 

MENNONITE 

General Conference of Mennomtes 

METHODIST 

Methodist Episcopal Church 

Board of Conference Claimants 

New England Annual Conference Endowment Fund 

Methodist Protestant Church 

Superannuate Fund 

Free Methodist Church of N. A 

Board of Conference Claimants 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 

Board of Ministerial Relief 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 

Reformed Zion Union Apo.stoi.ic Church 

PRESBYTERIAN 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A 

Boanl of Ministerial Relief and Sustcntation 



Denomina- 
tional 
Total 



•38,550,500 

•350,000 

20,000 



40,000 



1,720,000 

226,000 
315,000 

1,000,666 

25,000 



2,125,000 

200,000 

•390,326 

40,000 



2,055,839 



Analysis 



•a38,550,500 

•E35O.000 

P20,000 



40,000 



P520,000 
1,200,000 



P226,000 

b3 15.000 

£1,000,000 

25,000 



£2,000,000 
cl25,000 

£200.000 

•390,326 

£40.000 



£2,055,839 



MINISTERIAL SALARIES AND PENSIONS: Ministerial Salaries 
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Tabu VII.— MINISTERIAL SALARIES, PENSIONS 
AND RELIEF SURVEY DEPARTMENT 

General Budget Statement for 

SUPPORT OF REnRED MINISTERS AND THE 
WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF MINISTERS 



of the Denominations and Boards cooperating in the Financial Campaign 
of the Interchurch World Movement of North America 



Denomination and Board 


Denomina- 
tional 
Total 


Analysis 


PRF.SRYTERIAN: (Continued) 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (South) 


3500,000 




Department of Ministerial Relief 


d3500,000 


Associate Reformed Presbyterian Synod 




Reformed Presbyterian Church of N. A., Synod 






United.Presbytbrian Church 


•1,352,634 

• 




Board of Ministerial Relief 


•cl,352,634 


REFORMED 
Reformed Church in America 




Reformed Church in the U. S 


•1,200,000 
•••400,000 




. For Sustentation 


•1,000,000 


For Ministerial Relief 


•200,000 


UNITED BRETHREN 
Church of the United Brethren in Christ 




Preachers* Pension Fund 


•••400,000 






TOTAL 


320,510,299 


320,510,299 







• Five-year budget to be subscribed in 1920. 

••• Two-year budget to be subscribed in 1920. 

(E) For endowment. 

(P) For current use. 

a $8,000,000 of this amount for Ministers' Boards; 
$560,600 for operating expenses for 1919-1924. 



b To complete endowment for the five-year period; 

$260,000 for annuities; $66,000 for relief, 
c To complete Annual Conference Endowment, 
d $400,000 of this amount for endowment; $100,000 

for current use. 
e $1,164,262 of this amount for endowment; $176,600 

for current use; $12,772 for underwriting. 



Budget of the Ministerial Salaries, Pensions, and Relief Survey Department 

As the purpose to provide adequate endowment funds for the support of retired ministers is comparatively new, 
the plans of some of the denominations are not developed far enough to include actuarial studies of the claims. The 
items, therefore, for some churches, are based upon close estimates of the amounts required to meet the needs of the 
retired ministers, widows and orphans. 

In other churches, very thorough actuarial investigations have been carried on for some time, and where these 
have been completed the items in the budgets for such churches are the results. 

The Budget includes twenty-two separate items, aknost all of which relate exclusively to ministerial relief and 
pensions. In one case pensions for missionaries are included in the amount given, and in one other the item is en- 
tirely for the benefit of young men who are studying for the Christian ministry. 

The Budget is the result of the cordial and painstaking cooperation of the boards represented in it with this divi- 
sion of the Interchurch World Movement. Through this cooperation estimates have been repeatedly changed as the 
work of investigation advanced. Several boards that cordially cooperated with this division have askings not 
included in the Budget. This is due to the fact that no official authorizations of the askings were received before 
the date fixed for closing the Budget; or, the governing denominational bodies have not yet authorized cooperation 
with the Interchurch World Movement. It is with regret that these cannot be included in the above statement. 
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Items: BUDGET TABLES 



TabU VIII.— SPECIAL ITEMS 

General Budget Statement for 

SPECIAL ITEMS 

of the Denominations and Boards cooperating in the Financial Campaign 
of the Interchurch World Movement of North America 

Includes such items as Temperance, War Relief, etc, not classifiable in the six departmental tables and columns. 



Denomination and Board 



ADVENT 

Advent Christian Church 

BAPTIST 

Northern Baptist Convention 

Board of Promotion 

Northern Baptist Convention 

National Baptist Convention 

Women's Convention 

Administration and Contingent 

General Baptist 

BRETHREN 

Church of the Brethren 

Brethren Church 

CHRISTIAN 
Christian Church 

congregati6nal 

Congregational Churches 

Bible Society, etc 

DISCIPLES 

Disciples of Christ 

Board of Temperance 

EVANGELICAL 

Evangelical Association 

United Evangelical Church 

Evangelical Synod of N. A 

FRIENDS 

Society of Friends in America 

War Relief 

Underwriting 

Undesignated 

Society of Friends of California. . . : 

HOLINESS 

Houness Church 

MENNONITE 

General Conference of Mennonites 

METHODIST 

Methodist Episcopal Church 

Board of Temperance 

Methodist Protestant Church 

Free Methodist Church of N. A 

African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 

New Era Movement 

Colored Methodist Episcopal Church 

Reformed Zion Union Apostolic Church 

PRESBYTERIAN 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A 

New Era Movement 

Board of Temperance 

Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (South) 

Associate Reformed Presbyterian Synod , . . . 

Reformed Presbyterian Church of N. A., Synod. 

United Presbyterian Church 

REFORMED 

Reformed Church in America 

Reformed Church in the U. S 

UNITED BRETHREN 

Church of the United Brethren in Christ 

Expenses of Enlistment Campaign 

Undesignated 



TOTAL. 



Denomina- 
tional 
Total 



►^,060,000 



^565.000 



50,000 



25,440 



297,500 



1.500.000 



10.000 



2,022.987 



♦♦•240.000 



Analysis 



38.770.927 



♦34.000.000 
♦60.000 

♦500,000 
♦65,000 



50,000 
25,440 



100,000 

50.000 

147,500 



1,500,000 



10,000 



1,835.542 
189,445 



165.000 
75,000 



38,770,927 



♦ Five-year budget to be subscribed in 1920. 



♦♦♦ Two-year budget to be subscribed in 1920. 



BUDGET TABLES: Summary 
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TabU DC-SUMMARY 

General Summary of 

ALL BUDGET STATEMENTS 

of the Denominations and Boards Cooperating in the Financial Campaign 
of the Interchurch World Movement of North America 

By Departments 



DBfOMOCAnOll 



TOTAL 

CAMPAIGN 

BUDGET 



FoBsmi 

MlBSIOHB 



ADVENT 

Abtbmt CHamiA]! Chiibcb 

BA PTIST 

NcMRuuH Bapivt Comvmtion 

Nauonal Barist CommmoN 

QwMMM AL BAnvr 

BRETHREN 

Chubcb or THi Bkrbuh 

Bmthb iw Chubcb 

CHRISTIAN 

CBuniAN Cbxtrcb : 

OONQREQATIONAL 

CoNORKOAiioicAL CHinManB 

DISCIPLES 

DnciFLu or Cbbr 

EVANQEUCAL 

Etamosucal AflBOCunoN 

Umttid ETAJfOBJCAL CmmcH 

Etamoiucal Stmod or N. a 

FRIENDS 

Socnrr or Fubniw or AmncA 

Socnrr or Fuxhini or CAurouiu 

H0UNES8 

HcMJNBBS CeracB 

HENNONITE 

GxMBRAL ConrBBSiicB or MnfMoirim 

METHODIST 

Mrhodut EriBcorAL Chubch 

Mrhodist FnoTiRAirr Chubch 

FftHB McTHODUT Chuhch or N. A 

ArBiC4N MKTB<»Br EracoPAL Zioif Chubch 

CouiBiD MBTBODivr EmooPAL Chubch 

Rbpobmbd Zioh Uiaoir Apoofiouo Chubch. . 
PRESBYTERIAN 

Pbbbbtxbbiah Chubch or thb U. S. A 

Pbbbbttbbian Chubch in thb I). S. (South). 

AnoOATB RBTCMOfBD Pbbbbttbbian Stnod. . 

RsroBafBD Pbbbbttbbian Chubch or N. A., 
SmoD 

UmRBO PBBBBTTBBIAir ChUBCH 

REFORMED 

Rbtobmbd Chubch in Ambbica 

Rbtobmbd Chubch in thb U. S 

UNITED BRETHREN 

Chubch or thb Unitbd Bbhtbbbn in Chbibt 

TOTAL 



I 

35. 

*iat333,iM 

*lf,25«.«M 
272,5M 

3,219,598 

727>93 

16,50S,47f 

12,5«1,138 

1,394.260 

3t5,983 

1,846,521 

4.532.061 
40.000 

c34.485.737 

1,745.866 

%,234,986 

212,000 

250.000 

17.263 

44.970,000 

7,865.445 

392,264 

529.472 
•31,977,457 

2,136,091 
*16,916,085 

**6,546.662 



336.777.572 



*34.041,071 

*2.200.000 

16,000 

006.708 
46,000 

00,726 

6.663,470 

2,488,362 

108.000 

* 276,02i 

344,038 
40.000 



82.000 

Bl6,600.000 

467.036 

*2,141.230 

62.000 



18.630.929 
2.928,764 
ttlM,460 

176.000 
*12,637,640 

800.000 
*6.619.305 

••911,770 



107.661.488 



HOMB 



I 

86.000 

•46,220.304 

•3.850.000 

67.600 

632.800 
46.000 

211,468 

6.920.000 

2,064,966 

438,760 
306,983 
163.000 

688.043 



bll.782.872 

473.300 

•2.247.180 

60,000 

"17,263 

14,584,261 

2,730,091 

43314 



•8,706,306 

1,101.441 
•6.796.780 

'•1,999.917 



109,949,037 



Ambbican 
Education 



•33,040.000 

M2,600.000 

170,000 

2.000.000 
76,000 

406.500 

2.246,400 

6,000,000 



100,000 
•3.260.000 



2/)60.000 
406.644 

•1.406.260 
t60.000 
260.000 



6.661.426 

1.606.600 

160.000 

364.472 
•8.264,960 

t220.260 
•3.860.000 

••2,768,930 



78337,431 



Ambbican 
Rbuoioub 
Education 



•2.721,126 

^.000 

10,000 

40.000 
20300 

10.000 

18.600 

197331 



17300 
27300 



100.000 

26.912 

•80,000 



1,114369 
100300 



•103,943 

14,400 
•650,000 

••126346 



6,931325 



Ambbican 
hobpitalb 

AND_ 
HOMBSttt 


Ambbican 

SUPPOBT 
AND 


Spbcul 

Itbmb 
rNotobni- 
oftble in pre- 
ceding eol- 
umnB,e.K. 
i^uTlMier. 
Twnpei Bnce, 
etc). 


1 


1 


1 


•1.000.000 


•8.550300 

•350.000 
20.000 

40.000 


•4.060.000 
^565.000 








15300 










1.720300 
226300 
816300 

1300366 
26.000 


60,000 
26,440 


1.499360 
638300 


300300 


297300 




50300 










427.866 
172.976 


2.125.000 

200.000 

•300326 

40.000 


1300300 








10,000 












2,066339 
500300 


2.022.987 








*i3iEii2,034 




•1313375 










•1300300 
•••400,000 


•••240.000 


100.000 


ttt6.116,466 


20310300 


8,770.927 



PoBTIONOr 

Campaign 

BUDOBT 

TO BB Paid 
in 1920 



I 

85300 

26.106.600 

2.060.000 

272300 

33193O8 
200.000 

727.693 

16308.470 

12301.138 

I30436O 

805.983 

1346321 

1332.081 
40300 

6O3OO 

82300 

34.486.737 

1,745366 

1346,997 

212.000 

250,000 

17363 

44.970.000 

7365.445 

392364 

629,472 
6395,491 

2,136,091 
3383317 

4346,662 

175.446349 



•FiT»-yeBr bodeet to be lufaBeribed in 1920. 

••Budget to be Bufaseribed in 1920; pert to be paid in 1920, pert in two yeBn. 
••nVo-venr budget to be Bubeoribed in 1920. 
tOne-of th of tf-ymt budsei. 
[Budget not yet approved jlqr nntiooal bowd. 

rBudgetB approved by natiraal boarde only are induded in tluB oohmm. For 
loeal or regiooal budgets eee pages 260, 261. 
ar-The Metho(fist Epiaoopal Foreign MianooB Budget is oompoBed of: 

L 110300,006-the Centenary amount of the Board of Foreign Mknou, 

which has abeady been BubBcribed. 
2. 16300300-Hhe budget of tha WooMn'B FonigB MiBMoaiy BoAij 



h. TIm Methodist Episcopal Home Mismoni Budget ii compoaed of: 

1. 110300,000— the Centenary amount of the Board of Home Mianons 
and Chnrdi Extennooi, which has abeady been subscribed. 

2. 1607372-Hhe budget of the Woman's Home Misnooary Society. 

3. l67530(>-the budget of the Freedman's Aid Society. 

0. This total inobdes 821,000,000 which was sabscribed in the Centenary Cam- 
. pucn. 

d. 8600,000 of Jhis amount subM to oonfiniMtion by the National Baptist 
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— problems 49 

— program 64 
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Migrant Groups 103 
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— problems 112 
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— problems 63 
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